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Abstract 


The thesis is concerned with women’s attitudes and practices in Cyprus. Through interviews 
with urban, middle-class women, concentration is paid on their more ‘personal’ experiences of family 
life, marriage, motherhood, morality, and sexuality, through ‘entering their homes’. This work analyses 
the conflicts and contradictions experienced by these women and explores their struggle between 
feminist praxis and feminist theory. It examines the dilemmas and difficulties they have been facing in 
a culture where they are often expected to be silent and passive, and the identities which thcy have 
formed; the paradoxes that have been created in these women’s lives because of this; and, the conflict 
between who they are and, if allowed, who they would like to be. This ethical question arising from 
knowing what they want, but being too afraid to go out and get it, and the guilt associated with it will 
also be examined, as will the fight between their emotions and the reality of their existence, the 
distance between their lives and thcir dreams. Like many other feminists, | have consciously decided to 
do research which is central to my own expcricnce, as a woman. I have decidcd to tell the story of my 
own struggle. 

Part I, ‘The House’s Facade’ (Chapters Onc to Three) first introduces the rescarch undertaken 
and then analyses the methodological and thcorctical concerns related to feminist rescarch in gencral 
and how these, if so, apply to this work in particular. It describes the steps followed and the methods 
uscd for the rescarch. Then, it examines the position of women in Cypriot society as recorded by 
outside sources, official records, and the law. It looks at the history and contemporary lives of women 
on the island and discusses what is ‘known’ about them in relation to the workforce, religion. 
citizenship, scxuality, and morality. Part II, ‘Inside the Front Door’ (Chapters Four to Seven) 
concentrates on the fieldwork that has been carried out and gives an in-depth analysis of women’s 
attitudes and practices on the island. Further, it deals with the images and definitions that women 
themselves have given about their position in Cypriot society, and their attitudes concerning the family, 
marriage, sexuality, and morality. It explores the meanings that these women attach to concepts such as 
‘feminism’, ‘patriarchy’, and ‘gender equality’. Part III, ‘Concluding Thoughts’ (Chapter Eight) 
discusses the conclusions that arise from the work undertaken. 
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“To be ourselves causes to be exiled by many others, and yet to comply with what 
others want causes us to be exiled from ourselves. It is a tormenting 
tension and it must be borne, but the choice is clear.” 


Clarissa Pinkola Estes, 

“Women who Run with the Wolves: 
Contacting the Power of the Wild Woman”, 
Rider, 1992. 


Part One 


Women in Cyprus: The House’s Facade 


9) Chapter I - Introduction 


Chapter I 
Introduction: 
Discovering Women in Cyprus 


“] have been thinking that the social moulds civilisation fits us into have no more 
relation to our actual shapes than the conventional shapes of the constellations 
have to the real star-patterns.”” 


1. Images of Cyprus 


Cyprus is said to be the island of Aphrodite, the ancient Goddess of love and beauty. This 
message is emphasised by postcards and tourist information Icaflets given to millions of tourists 
from all over the world; the name ‘Venus’. or ‘Aphrodite’, is used in advertising campaigns for wine, 
for restaurants, and as brand names for various consumer goods and products. Cyprus (/ Kipros) is 
femalc, and so is its Goddess. Its name is exploited commercially, as is the island. 

A number of articles and books, of political, social, or journalistic nature describe Cyprus as 
the raped island, the oppressed beauty of the Mediterranean sea or, the victimised beauty, due to 
its continual invasion by forcign rulers - all explained by the island’s size and strategic geographical 
location. Therefore, Cyprus has been invaded, raped, and oppresscd, just as many women in the 
world have been. It is relatively insignificant in world politics. -It is financially and militarily 
dependent on bigger, more powerful states. It is always under threat duc to its geographical location 
and the expansionist tendencies of its neighbours. Cyprus could be a woman. It is discouraged from 
having an independent voice but nevertheless struggles to exist and be accounted for. This is not a 
personal claim. Rather, it is a constant complaint by its people and by the almost all-male 
government. Its leaders arc men, and as this thesis illustrates, its social system patriarchal, its overall 
approach to the people, sexist. 

Nevertheless, a parallel has ncver been drawn between the two - the country and its feminine 
image - by these authoritative rulers. Ironically, the same rulers who voice these apparent 
incqualities over Cyprus’ international position, arc the same rulers who are still far from ensuring 
women’s cquality and safety through the socio-political and legal systems. They are the same rulcrs 
who hand out government application forms for posts in the civil service on which one’s father’s 
name and occupation must be stated along with other information, but nothing concerning the 
mother. For example, on my identity card, acquired at the age of twelve, there is the name and 
surname of my father and following that, the name and maiden surname of my mother. As a naive 
young woman I concluded from the above and thousands of other examples, that as a person, I 
belonged first to the state, then to my father and then to my mother who in turn belonged to her 
father- | assumed that he, in turn belonged to his father. It did not occur to me at the time that I could 
actually be a person in my own right and actually have sovereignty over mysclf. It did occur to me 
though that if I ever had to go through childbirth, I would expect such documents to be primarily 
concerned with mc. Consequently, my identity card has always becn a symbol of conflict between 
women and the state, for me.” 


' Thomas Hardy, Jude the Obscure, Macmillan, The New Wesscx Edition, 1974 (First edition 
published in 1869). 


? “Christian names were, by traditional custom, those of the grandparents, the first son being called 
after the husband's father, the first daughter after the husband’s mother, the second son and daughter 
after the mother’s parents. Thus the parents of a malc child were assured, in the event of his having 
any children at all, of the perpctuation of at Icast onc of their Christian names, and, if the child was a 
son, of the name it its entirety.” Julict du Boulay, ‘The Mcaning of Dowry: Changing Values in 
Rural Greece’, Journal of Modern Greek Studies, Vol.1, No.1, May 1983, p.251-2. In my case, I 
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When I was at high school, all the female students had to take the home economics class. We 
were taught how to cook, make cakes, sew dresses, and embroider, in order to grow up ‘and be 
proper women, able to look after our house, our husbands, and our families.” These were the 
constant and repeated sentiments of my high school home cconomics female tcacher. The male 
students had to take carpentry and learn other practical skills necessary for ‘men’. Therefore, when 
a young boy -age thirtecn- asked to take home economics classcs, as he loved cooking, the school 
authorities refused to allow him, despite the fact that carpentry and home economics classes took 
place - ‘conveniently’ - at the same time. In fact, the boy was laughed at and talked about by other 
students and teachers. I was onc of thosc students although I recall feeling that I had to laugh but did 
not really know the reason why. 

I am a Cypriot woman. I was bom in Cyprus and I have spent a big part of my life here. I 
have also had the opportunity to live abroad, study abroad and experience different cultures and 
ideas. | am a Cypriot woman and because of that I fecl the need to understand the conflicts in my 
socicty. and pcople’s attitudes. | fecl the necd to understand why | am always placcd second, or | am 
non-cxistent in any given list. 


1.1. Behind the Scenes 


When I first decided to carry out research on women in Cyprus in 1994, I discussed my 
initial ideas with a distinguished -within the Greck Cypriot world- social scicntist. I was not 
completely sure about my area of concentration at that point and apart from some very gencral 
essays on “women’s issues’ during my Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees, I was relatively unaware of 
any of the methodological, theorctical, epistemological, or ontological arguments of feminism. I was, 
nevertheless, very sensitive to women’s issucs by that point. The male social scicntist in question 
was carrying out an extensive study during that period concerning Cypriot people and he kindly 
showed me some of the findings - a detailed statistical outline of results, not analysed by that point. 
For most questions, he had separated percentages of both mcn and women but for some, the answers 
were general. 

We started discussing percentages and numbers for a whilc until I realised that to me, they 
meant absolutely nothing, concerning pcople’s actual attitudes, especially those of women. I 
expresscd my concern and questioned the method used for such a topic. He explaincd in detail how 
such surveys are aimed at identifying certain trends, that they take into consideration a ccrtain 
percentage of respondents that might have not ‘told the truth’ and that they have everything worked 
out: there existed few possibilitics for mistakes. Having looked at the answers given by women, I felt 
that those percentages showed a totally superficial ‘reality’ of how I, as a Cypriot woman, conceived 
it. I therefore asked naive questions on what truth was, whether it was possible to have more than 
one type of ‘truth’ -at which point he laughed kindly-, or how somcone could read through numbers 
and answers consisting of ‘yes’ and ‘no’ to understand pcople’s attitudes and life experiences. To my 
knowledge and experience, most people and especially women in this country would find it difficult 
and uncomfortable to answer questions on topics such as morality, sexuality, and religion, with a 
simple ycs or no. Opinions are not clear cut especially since the changes in the socio-political level 
have been very influcntial on people. Furthermore, the ‘closcd socicty system’ of a small 
Mcditerrancan socicty makes people more unwilling to respond to questions given by ‘strangers’, as 


am the first daughtcr so I have my grandmother’s name (on my father’s sidc) whercas my younger 
sister bears the name of my grandmother on my mother’s side. There traditions arc followed by the 
majority of the pcople; in cases were the parents wish to give their children other names, conflict is 
often stirred within the family. 
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this might jeopardise thcir ‘good name’ in socicty.’ Uncase would be felt at the presence of a social 
scientist trying to find out their ‘rcal’ opinions and feclings on social and personal mattcrs, since the 
likelihood of having some indirect relationship with, or knowledge of the person is quite high. 

I expressed many of my concerns, asked numcrous questions, and remarked on the rescarch. 
The lecturer became defensive and gave me a long and detailed spcech on methodology, arguing that 
qualitative data meant nothing to ‘real’ rescarchers and that it was invalid. Totally against recent and 
not-so-recent methodological debates in sociology and anthropology -cspecially ethnographic and 
phenomenological work, he warned me not to engage in ‘this type of research’ as no university 
would accept my proposal to carry out rescarch using ‘such methods’, and ‘would I go out for dinner 
to discuss it?’ I left his office unsure about myself and puzzled by his defensive attitude, and thought 
extensively about it later on. 

A few months later | met with my ex-tutor from university; who found everything I was 
presenting as ‘perfectly legitimate concerns’ and urged me to write a proposal. I was gratcful to her 
for her support and her belicf in me, as | was myself generally unsure about “being able to makc it’. | 
felt I didn’t have ‘what it takes' (I had imagined this implying aggression, rigid commitment to work 
on spccific hours, fixed idcas about methodology and a lot morc; it was later that I realised things did 
not have to be like this) to do a PhD. I was accepted to carry out postgraduate research on those 
same grounds and questions that the man mentioned above had looked down on me. I decided to 
study women in Cyprus, as they arc a group almost completely ignored by academics. I wanted to 
look into what these women think, how thcy perccive their position in socicty, their attitudes about 
the family, scxuality, morality, gender, their dilemmas and eventual practices concerning the above. 
Obvious questions on how to deal with differences in terms of class. age, marital status and so on 
arose in the proccss. That was the beginning of a serics of contradictions that I was about to facc 
later. 

Since then I have come a long way. Nevertheless, after having explored some of the 
literature related to the field,’ there remain numerous dilemmas and unresolved issues; further, I find 
arguments from different perspectives to be of cqual importance.’ My social and personal 
experiences as a woman, as an academic, and as a Cypriot urge me to find a ‘place’ within feminism 
where I fecl comfortable. Sandra Harding argues that this is what might be needed: 


“New social groups - such as feminists who are sccking to bridge a gap between their own 
social experience and the available thcoretical frameworks - are more likely to hone in on 
“subjugated knowledge’ about the world than are groups whose expcrience more 
comfortably fits familiar conceptual schemes.”” 


* See the argument by Michael Attalides, Social Change and Urbanisation in Cyprus; A Study of 
Nicosia, Nicosia, 1981, p.40. 


* See, for example, S. Harding (ed.), Feminism and Methodology, Milton Keynes: Open University 
Press, 1987; H. Roberts, Doing Feminist Research, London: Routledge, 1981; L. Stanlcy and 
S.Wise, Breaking Out; Feminist Consciousness and Feminist Research, London: Routledge & 
Keagan Paul, 1983; D. Smith, 7he Everyday World as Problematic, Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1987; M. Eichler, 7he Double Standard; A Feminist Critique of Feminist Social Science, 
London: Croom Helm, 1980; A. Bryman, Quality and Quantity in Social Research, London, Unwin 
Hyman, 1988: M. Hammersley, The Dilemma Of Qualitative Method: Herbert Blumer and the 
Chicago Tradition, London: Routledge, 1989. 


5 : . . 
These arguments are discussed extensively in Chapter Two. 


° Sandra Harding, 7he Science Question in Feminism, Open University Press, p.28. 
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In fact, writing three years later, Caroline Ramazanoglu explains how it is gradually getting more 
difficult to “identify boundaries between schools as feminists struggle to carn from cach other and to 
bridge our differences.”” It is preciscly this openness, flexibility and adaptability of feminism, and 
especially its contradictions, that I find most fascinating and relevant within the context of Cyprus. 
In this study, feminism is adopted as an ideological framework, which is uscd in order to explore 
middle-class women’s attitudes and practices in urban Cyprus. 


1.2. Influences On Cyprus 


“Contemporary Greek selves are fashioned precisely through the explorations of the 
tensions of. being, yet at the same time not being, ‘western’ or ‘European’ (Herzefeld, 
1987). This ambiguity is historically and materially grounded... Greeks sometimes 


ruefully describe their country as ‘neither first-world nor third-world but second-and-a 
half-world.* 


“A race advancing from the East must start with Cyprus... A race advancing on the West 
must start with Cyprus... When Egypt and Syria were of first value to the West, Cyprus 
was of first rate value to the West. Genoa and Venice, struggling for the trade of India, 
fought for Cyprus and enjoyed supremacy in the land by turns. After a new route by sea 
was found to India, Egypt and Syria declined in value to the Western Nations. Cyprus was 
the forgotten; but the opening of the Suez Canal has suddenly restored her to her ancient 
pride of place.” ° 


Cyprus is a place full of contradictions. It is at the crossroads of Africa, Asia, and Europe and it is 
the cultural blend of all three continents. It is also influenced by Greece and the Hellenic civilisation, 
Turkey and Anatolia, Britain and colonialism/impcrialism, Islam and Orthodoxy; and, by all the 
invaders of the last five millions years.’ Its unique position, its size and greatly diverse history of 
peoples throughout the centuries have had an immense and irreversible impact on Cypriot life and 
social structure as it stands today. At the same time, Cyprus has been a very isolated place and it is 
only very recently that further access to the means of communication and transportation has began to 
change this situation. This uniqueness expresses itsclf in an extraordinary blend of the ‘East’ with 
the ‘West’, an internalisation of opposing values, contradicting moralities, and a complex perception 
of the pcople’s identity and culture. Similar to Cypriot culture in this respect, “the Greck culture has 
an essentially masculine character... [that] exhibits certain peculiarities which can easily confusc the 


” Caroline Ramazonoglu, /eminism and the Contradictions of Oppression, Routledge, 1989, p.10. 


* Jane K. Cowan, ‘Being a Feminist in Contemporary Greece, Similarity and Difference 
Reconsidered’, in Nickie Charles & Felicia Hughes-Freeland (eds.), Practicing Feminism; Identity, 
Difference, Power, Routledge, 1996, p.62-63. 


” Hepworth Dixon W., British Cyprus, 1887; cited in L. Durell, Bitter Lemons, Faber & Faber, 
1957, 


" See, for example, D. Alastos, Cyprus In History, Zeno, 1956, Sir D. Hunt (cd.), /ootprints in 
Cyprus, Trigraph: London, 1990; Sir G. Hill, A History of Cyprus: Volume 1-1V, Cambridge 
University Press, 1948 - 52; S. Panteli, A New History of Cyprus: From the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day, East-West Publications, London and the Hague, 1984; L. Durell, Bitter Lemons, Faber 
& Faber, 1957. sce also for contemporary political history, Oliver P. Richmond, Mediating in 
Cyprus: The Cypriot Communities and the UN, London: Frank Cass, 1998, pp.67-86. 
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social scientist who approaches them with a western thcorctical apparatus.”'' Different approaches 


arc therefore neccessary to accommodate for the current cmphasis on Western or Middle-Eastern 
perspectives and masculine perspectives; this thesis aims to devclop some of these approaches and 
look for women’s unexplored perspectives and discourses. 

An exploration of women’s perspectives docs not necessitate the gencralisation of the 
universality of feminist ways of knowing which arc here considered as inherently perspectival and 
culture-bound. Feminism is a universal, general thcory of the oppression of women by men; thus, 
although feminists disagree on the uniformity of women’s oppression, “without some clement of 
universality there can be no feminism.”'* Nevertheless, while reading the vast amount of literature on 
feminist concerns, I was confronted with extreme isolation as the ‘differcnt contexts’ of women in 
‘my world’ were not included since feminists arc now beginning to rcalisc the implications and 
heterogeneity ‘of the condition of being a woman.’'? Cypriot women do not appcar to fit into the 
Euroamcrican feminist writings. Neither arc they a part of Third World feminism or Middle Eastern 
(mostly Islamic-concentrated) analyses of the situation of women. Cypriot women have been under 
the influence of various rulers and invaders" and this has resulted in both insccurity and immensc 
confusion concerning their identitics, valucs, and belicf systems. It was as recently as 1960 that 
Cyprus achicved independence and, afterwards. a number of political problems resulted in the 
Turkish invasion of 1974, and created even further imbalance in the workings of the society in terms 
of the formation of social structure and collective identity. Understanding thc uniqueness and 
peculiaritics of these women’s situation and attempting to explain it are necessary steps toward 
women’s sclf-devclopment and their struggle to acquire a voicc. The available academic literature in 
Cyprus on women, by women, for women, has been practically non-existent up to the present time 
and this rescarch hopes to provide a small contribution towards this neglected'* but important topic. 
In fact, this paper offers some knowledge concerning all these women throughout the world who 
have not had the chance to voice their experiences yet. 

In The Second Sex, Simonc de Beauvoir discusses the chauvinism and patriarchy of the 
ancient Greek and Roman civilisations.'° Pericles’ famous “the best woman is she of whom men 
speak the Icast” sums up the ancient Greck attitudes towards women, who were treated like slaves 
and not persons in their own right.'” I was first initiated to the ancient Greek world at school, though 
mythology and then through the writings of Plato, Aristotle, Euripides, Aristophancs and so on. 
Nevertheless, it was not until some years later that I was first introduced to my first ‘classic’ feminist 
literaturc, where the Great Philosophers were analysed from a different perspective. I therefore 
questioned for the first time, Plato’s ‘challenge’ of the traditional sex roles and his implications of 
equal opportunities for both sexes. In the Republic, he says that 


'' Ceasar V. Mavratsas, ‘The Greck and Greck-Cypriot Economic Ethos: A Sociocultural_Analysis’, 
in The Cyprus Review, Vol.4, Fall 1992, No.2, p.35, footnote 25. 


" Caroline Ramazonoglu, Op.Cit, p.22. 


'S Liz Stanley & Suc Wisc, ‘Mcthod, Mcthodology, and Epistemology in Feminist Rescarch 
Processes’, in Liz Stanley (ed.) eminist Praxis; Research, Theory & Epistemology in Feminist 
Sociology, Routledge, 1990. 

"* The Cyprus case is very complex, as the men have always been under forcign domination as well. 
The Cypriot women have thus been oppressed by both dominant Icaders of the state and dominated 
leaders of the socicty and the family unit. 


'S The actual fact that this is an almost total lack of academic publications on women is, in itsclf, an 
important indicator of the current dominant attitudes and perceptions on the island. 


° Simonc de Beauvoir, The Second Sex, Penguin Modern Classics, 1972, Chapter 3, Book 1. 
"7 Alastos, Op.Cit., p.93. 
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“ ..there is no practice of a city’s governors which belongs to woman because she’s woman, 
or to man because he’s man; but the natures arc scattered alike among both animals; and 
woman participates according to nature in all practices, and man in all, but in all of them 
woman is weaker than man.” 


The woman is weaker than the man is. The Hellenic and Roman civilisations with their extraordinary 
‘advancements’ in every sphere of life have been intensely taught to Greek Cypriots in the twentieth 
century and have managed to keep alive the ‘tradition of patriarchy’ to present day. Thus the initial 
question for this thesis concerned the kinds of attitudes, self-images, and eventually practices which 
could be expected from the -Greek Cypriot- majority of women on this island, whose lives have been 
based on the image of females which dominates this literature. The Greek nationalism and ultimate 
obsession and pride with their past and thcir historical and religious background has led only to an 
inability to look at historical changes and social phcnomena from different angles. Ultimately, 
women in Cyprus arc ‘trapped’ by these conceptions. The issue of whether Cypriot people should in 
fact consider themselves Greck (or whether this is important to Cypriots)'* is another issue with 
political connotations and opposing idcas,'” thus it is discussed latcr on in this thesis. Nevertheless, 
the point is that the intense twentieth-century socio-political affiliation with the Greck civilisation on 
the part of the Greck Cypriot community cxists and so does the awe towards the ‘omnipresent 
ancestors,’ which the educational system and literature strongly support: “more conspicuously than 
in most socictics, Greck Cypriots look at the past whenever they want to explain and justify present 
conceptions, political positions and actions rclatcd to their identity.” Therefore, it could be argued 
that Greck Cypriot women have been the victims of double marginalization through both male 
domination within Cyprus, and the Greek cultural hegemony. Although the cultural affiliation of 
Greck Cypriots and Greeks is clear and obvious, sociological and anthropological work concerning 
Greece has becn conveniently and directly applicd on Cyprus; this is not however “just a problem in 
relation to the development of feminist research, but is also a political problem in that it contributes 
to a degree of alicnation from feminism” in Greece. 


'® Sec Benedict Anderson, Imagined Communities, Verso, 1983, for a discussion of nationalism, 
ethnic myth and ‘imagined communitics’. For example, he argues that “the formal universality of 
nationality as a socio-cultural concept - in the modern world everyone can, should, will ‘have’ a 
nationality, as he or she ‘has’ a gender - vs. the irremediable particularity of its conercte 
manifcstations, such that, by definition, ‘Greck’ nationality is sui generis”, p.5. Chandra Mohanty 
finds this idea of imagined community as useful since is leads us away from essentialist notions of 
Third World feminist struggles -in this case, “suggesting political rather than biological or cultural 
bases for alliance.” Chandra Talpade Mohanty, ‘Introduction - Cartographies of Struggle, Third 
World Women, and the Politics of Feminism’ in Chandra Talpade Mohanty, Ann Russo, & Loudres 
Torres (cds.), Third World Feminism and the Politics of Feminism, Indiana University Press, 1991, 
p.4. 


° For example, “Cypriots may be divided, on the onc hand, between the different categorics of Greek 
or Turkish under the sway of colonialism and right-wing nationalism. But thcy may be beginning to 
reinvent themselves as a Cypriot pcople that can encompass both Greek and Turkish Cypriots in the 
pursuit of a solution to the Cyprus problem.” Floya Anthias and Nira Yuval-Davis, Racialized 
Boundaries; Race, Nation, Gender, Colour and Class and the Anti-racist Struggle, Routledge, 
1992, p.9. 


” Nikos A. Stamatakis, ‘History and Nationalism: The Cultural Reconstruction of the Modern 
Greck Cypriot Identity’, 7he Cyprus Review, Vol.3, No.1, 1991, p.59. 


*" Ester Breitenbach, Alice Brown & Fiona Myers, ‘Understanding Women in Scotland’, /eminist 
Review, No.58, Spring 1998, p.44. 
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Throughout the long and complex history of the Cypriot pcople, women have clearly been 
subjects to strong and contradictory influcnccs, partly through the various symbols they have and 
still identify with. There exist, primarily, the ‘feminine’ traits of morality, purity, patience, passivity, 
empathy, nurture, and unselfishness, through the symbol of Virgin Mary, for whom hundreds of 
churches are dedicated in Cyprus. Further, there is the beautiful, scnsual, crotic, and divine 
Aphrodite,”” who was legendarily born by the coast of Paphos. Also, there is the image of the moral, 
hidden, modest, intuitive, submissive, and voiceless symbol of the Middle-Eastern Veiled Woman. 
Further, immediately after 1974, the symbol became an “anguished black-clothed woman, her face 
tormented and her clothes ragged”? which represented Cyprus “as a woman mouming for her loss 
and the reality that actual women faced, whose sons and other family had been killed and whose 
homes were abandoned in the war.”™ Faintly (and not surprisingly so), there are also the pictures of 
the strong, powerful, energetic the Regina of Cyprus.”* Women are confronted with and influenced 
by these images, and the messages they portray, on an everyday basis. It is these samc images about 
women that men hold as well, and reinforce in order to fit their interpretations and nccds. 


1.3. Writings On Cyprus 


“A consistent feature of writing on women in Scotland is a lamentation of the fact that 
there is so little work on the subject. It would indeed be true to say that many studies of 
Scottish society, history and culture have been gender blind, and that it is only recently 
that this is beginning to be remedied through the development of feminist analysis. net 


Similarly, little has been written on society in Cyprus and even less on women on the island. 
This study has set out to challenge the cxisting literature on Cypriot women using a feminist 
perspective. In order for this piece of research to be carried out, | concentrate on the primary 
sources, which I gathered during my fieldwork, especially on semi-structured, in-depth interviews 
with twenty-five Cypriot women. Apart from the international literature on the given field, however, 
I also used official statistics, government publications, and the limited amount of reports of social 
scientists that have carried out rescarch on Cyprus. Academic interest during the twenticth century 
has concentrated on either the complex ethnic and political situation, especially the post-colonial 
period, or on traditional archaeology and history. Consequently, the nature of the culturc and the 
Cypriot social structure has been largely ignored by social scicntists. Some rare exceptions have 
been the work by Mylona et al., Markidcs, Attalides, Loizos, and more recently Roussou, and 
Argyrou.”’ Women’s lives and experiences, though, have hardly been mentioned, with the exceptions 


Sec, for example, Colin Thurbon, Journey Into Cyprus, Penguin, 1975. 


3 Floya Anthias, ‘Women and Nationalism in Cyprus’, in Nira Yuval-Davis & Floya Anthias, 
Woman- Nation- State, Macmillan, 1989, p.155. 


4 Ibid., p.155. 


>> Sec Chapter Three, for a bricf discussion on Regina. 
*° Esther Breitenbach, Alice Brown, & Fiona Myers, Op.Cit., p.44. 

*7 Michael Attalides, Cyprus Reviewed, Nicosia: The Jus Cypri Association, 1977, Michael 
Attalides, Social Change and Urbanisation in Cyprus - A Study of Nicosia, Nicosia: Social 
Rescarch Centre. 1981; K.C. Markides, E. Nikita, & E. Rangou, Lysi: Social Change in a Cypriot 
Village, Nicosia, 1978; K.C. Markides, The Rise and Fall of the Cyprus Republic, New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1977; Lia Mylona, Costas Paschalis, Eleni Kalava, Niki Pastalidou, 
& Athos Erotokriotou, 7he Cypriot Woman, Psycho-Sociological Rescarch Group, Cyprus, 1986 
(Published in Greck in 1982); Vassos Argyrou, 7radition and Modernity in the Mediterranean: The 
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of Maria Roussou’s unpublished doctoral thesis, and the work by Floya Anthias. Women arc less of 
a priority in face of the political problem, archacology, and the ‘Arts’. Therefore, this thesis 
investigates a hitherto untouched arca. 

However, sccondary sources were undoubtedly useful for my work both in terms of the 
information provided and as guides for general attitudes among the “educated clite’ on the island. I 
turn to these studics first. It is important to explain here that although literature on women from 
Greece is more extensive and detailed,” it docs not always apply in the case of Cyprus, as Cypriot 
women constitute a different group and society. The cultural and historical relationship between 
Greece and Cyprus does indecd exist but it has been heavily politiciscd, especially in this century. 
Cyprus is a scparate state, with both common histories with Greece and a very different history at 
the samc time. It consists of a large Greek Cypriot community, a smaller Turkish Cypriot 
community, and Maronite and Armenian minorities. Basing my work only on studics on Greck 
women would immediately undermine the particular lives of women in Cyprus and the influence that 
women from various ethnic groups on the island have had on onc another. Further, as explaincd in 
detail in Chapter Three, women in Cyprus as a group throughout history has becn exposed to a very 
different sct of social expericnees. The feminist work and the work on women in Greece have proven 
to be a very uscful tool in this work, and thus extensive reference is madc to it throughout this thesis, 
but cannot provide the basis for it. Throughout the thesis, commonalitics have been identificd 
between the experiences of Greek and Greck Cypriot women. Most commonaltics were found among 
rural women, though, until the recent past. The socio-political changes of the last two decades in 
both countrics have created remarkable differences especially amongst the urban population. 

The work in this thesis studics Greck Cypriot women, even though two Turkish Cypriot 
women were also interviewed. This is a conscious idcological and political decision. Duc to lack of 
access to the ‘other’ community,” the Turkish Cypriot people in the occupied North, I was only able 
to concentrate on official statistics and my own fieldwork on Greek Cypriot women; however, the 
reason lies in inaccessibility and political constraints rather than personal beliefs. My intervicws with 
the two Turkish Cypriot women (which were difficult to achieve) took place not in order to 
summarise the condition of women in the North (about whom little is known), but rather to indicate a 
further, difficult problem experienced by women because of the political and geographical division. 
Further, these interviews serve to point out the importance of referring to Cypriot people as the 
residents of this country, rathcr than just Greek Cypriots. However, often when people on the south 
of the island say “Cypriots,” they imply only the Greek Cypriots. Nevertheless, Turkish Cypriots 


Wedding as Symbolic Struggle, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991; Maria Roussou, 
Greek Cypriot Women in Contemporary Cyprus with Special Reference to the 1974 War and its 
Consequences, University of London, Institute of Education, March 1985 (unpublished Ph.D. 
thesis). 


8 Sec for cxample, P. Loizos and E. Papataxiarchis (cds.), Contested Identities: Gender and 
Kinship in Modern Greece, Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1991; J. Dubisch, “The 
Domestic Power of Women in a Greck Island Village’, Studies in European Society, | (1): 23-33, 
1974; E. Friedl, Vasilika: A Village in Modern Greece. New York: Holt, Rinchart & Winston, 
1962; E. Stamiris, ‘The Women’s Movement in Greece’, New Lefi Review, 158:98-112; J. Dubisch 
(cd.) Gender and Power in Rural Greece, Princcton, NJ; Princcton University Press, 1986. 


© Of course it has only been recently that the Turkish Cypriot community has been recognized as 
such (at Icast in political terms), as opposed to a minority. Similar to Anthias, there also cxist great 
difficultics in “gaining access to information in respect of the Turkish-Cypriot sector, as little 
published work is available in English, the author docs not speak Turkish and, as a Greck Cypriot 
faces difficulties in entering the Turkish-Cypriot sector.” Op.Cit., 1989, p.165, footnote I. 


*© Some people would refute this claim. 
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arc also ‘Cypriot’ people; after the early 1960s though, their experiences changed sharply compared 
to the experiences of the Greck Cypriots. Generalising about the two communitics together would be 
misleading in some respects. Therefore, for the sake of clarity, all statistical references in this thesis 
aftcr 1974 refer to the pcople resident in the non-occupicd part of the Republic of Cyprus -the 
southem part of the island- and not the occupied North. The same is valid for all other references in 
this piece of work, unless otherwise stated." 

Eden argued that “the Cyprus problem has always becn an international one.” The Cyprus 
problem is a complex, political onc; this is reflected in and reflects the social structure itself, and in 
the complexity of carrying out social research. Cypmus is currently going through a much discussed 
transitional period, an ‘economic miracle’, a ‘recovery from the war’, an intcnsc shift towards 
‘westernisation’ and so on by social analysts.** Christodoulou, for example, explains that until the 
middle of the twentieth century, the economy in Cyprus was predominantly agrarian, and that “the 
transformation into a high-income scrvicc cconomy”™ was compressed into thirty to forty ycars. 
Pcoplc arc thus reccivers of all these changes taking place, this bcing obvious in the sharp changes in 
social statistics. For cxample, the total divorce rate rose to 144 per thousand marriages in 1996, 
from 42 per thousand in 1980. Women arc caught in the middle of this change and are openly used 
to serve the economic and political purposes of the authoritics. This becomes apparent in the studies 
having been carricd out by social scientists on the island. 

In the first published study concerning ‘women in Cyprus,’ ‘Zhe Cypriot Woman’, Lia 
Mylona asks about the extent to which ‘the Cypriot woman has been libcrated mentally.°° Mylona, 
together with the other members of the Psycho-sociological Rescarch Group examine and analysc the 
way that the Cypriot woman “thinks, reacts and fecls in certain fundamental aspccts of life such as 
marriage, the role of the marricd woman in the family, equal rights, politics, relations with the 
opposite sex, sex, religion, problems, pleasures and aspirations.”*’ The writers provide a pionccring 
and interesting yet sometimes misleading analysis of women’s attitudes on the island. They prepared 
a questionnaire, which includes questions such as ‘Is marriage thc most significant event in a 
woman’s life?’ ‘If a woman does not marry is she regarded as a failure?’ ‘Do you feel comfortable in 
the presence of men?’ ‘ Is it right for a woman to have a scxual life before marriage (when it is 
accompanied by an emotional bond?)’, ‘would you consider it humiliating for your husband if he 
carned less money than you?’ and so on. They make rather gencral and ‘unproblematic’ statements 
such as ‘Cypriot women base the necessity of marriage on religious and moral principles: 
cohabitation outside wedlock is considered immoral and sinful’;** the concept of social pressure and 
stigma is not fully addressed in their work. Further, they ask “what docs the Cypriot woman say, 


32 


*' Further explanation on the particular topic can be found in various chapters in this thesis. Also sce 
Appendix VI, for an understanding of the partics’ political position on the Cyprus issuc. 


* Anthony Eden, The Eden Memoirs: Full Circle, London: Cassel, 1960, p.401. 


* It should be pointed out here that I am referring to the non-occupicd, internationally recognized 
southern part of the island. 


* Demetrios Christodoulou, ‘Life Chances in Cyprus; Occupational and Social Structures and 
Mobility viewed in Perspective’, The Cyprus Review, Vol.7, No.1, pp.7-33, Spring 1995, p.11. He 
also adds that Cyprus has never become a manufacturing nation, p.12. 


Department of Statistics and Rescarch: Demographic Report 1996, Republic of Cyprus: Ministry 
of Finance, Population Statistics, Scrics Il, Report No.34, 1997. 


* Lia Mylona ct.al., The Cypriot Woman, 1982, p.l. 
Ibid. p.t. 
8 Ibid, p.14. 
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though, to the cxtreme feminist stand ‘if women governed countries, the world would be better.” 


Or, “the remnants of the patriarchal way of life which continuc to exercise an influence, mainly 
among the older and less educated women” and “it cannot be stated as yct that she has been 
completely liberated from traditional moral taboos.” The attitudes of the rescarchcrs themselves, as 
in all studics, are clear in their work; nevertheless, this is not discussed or recognised and thus, it 
tends to somewhat negate the valuc of their study, in terms of the feminist work that I am engaging 
in. In fact, it tends to rcinforce the sexist attitudes inherent in Cypriot socicty. Conscquently, the 
feminist methodological, and epistemological approaches I am using in this thesis substantially 
develop and, where appropriate, modify their findings. 

Markides, Rangou and Nikita conducted a fascinating study where thcy explore the 
processes of urbanism and modernity in rural Cyprus during the critical months preceding the 
invasion in 1974, Their study concentrates on the ‘total institutional order of a Cypriot village at a 
period when the entire island was undergoing profound social, political and economical upheaval,’ 
and explains that the roles played by both men and women in the “Lysi family are not fundamentally 
different to their counterparts in other Mcditcrrancan socictics.’"* The authors explain that the 
woman’s rolc in the village studicd, is 


“...domestic and expressive. She has the responsibility for everything that pertains to the 
everyday activitics of the household, such as cleaning the housc, cooking, shopping, looking 
after the children and the domestic animals ... (Her) role can also extend to services that she 
may offer to the agricultural and sheep-raising activitics of the family ... Her expressive role 
is also governed by certain moral imperatives such as obcdicnce, respect and submission to 


her husband.” 


They also point to the idea that a study of values and moral principles of Cypriot socicty cannot be 
considered outside the framework of Greek Orthodoxy. As a result of my fieldwork and extensive 
observation, and as argued in Chapter Four of this thesis, I suggest that the same argument is valid 
today; however, the phenomenon is more prevalent in rural rather than urban settings. Revealingly, 
the authors briefly discuss male and female public as opposcd to private behaviour, adultery and 
fidelity, parenthood, courtship and marriage, the pre-marital socialisation of women, and the system 
of dowry. These arc also themes that are analysed in further detail in this thesis. The study on Lysi is 
useful for this work, as it provides an indication of the important themes that arisc within the private 
sphere of the home and the family. However, like almost every other study I have come across on 
Cyprus, information about women, is ‘additional’ and this might imply a page, or in the best of 
cases, a chapter of a book. This could be interpreted as a microcosm, as a reflection of the 
patriarchal society as a whole. Further, the study concerns a rural community and cannot be uscd to 
generalise about the whole of the island and especially urban communities.** However, it provides 
some uscful insights since ther is a little information on women and the rural culture, but it docs not 
contribute in terms of the methods deployed, or the methodological, epistemological, and ontological 
questions which this study is concerned with. 


” Ibid. p.103. 
” Tbid., p.129. 
*" Ibid. p.119. 


“ K. Markides, E. Nikita, & E. eo Lysi: Social Change in a Cypriot Village, Nicosia, 1978, 
Forward. 


* Tbid., p.85. 
* Jbid., p.85-86. 


*’ This is further discussed throughout the thesis. 
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In an important regional study conducted to look at the impact of urbanisation on urban and 
rural arcas of Cyprus, Social Change and Urbanisation in Cyprus, Michael Attalides uses Nicosia, 
the capital of Cyprus as the focus in order to describe social change on the island. In his attempt to 
analyse migration and stratification hc uses four class divisions, in which housewives for example, 
are conveniently excluded.” In fact, women are almost completely ignored in his study, as only 
‘heads of households’ were interviewed. “The 826 houscholds surveyed were found to contain 3302 
individuals who besides the 816 heads of households were 727 wives living with their husbands.’”"” 
In his work, he regularly refers to men as ‘individuals’ and women are simply not included: “it is 
rare for individuals to come to Nicosia as married men who have left their family behind in the 
village.””* Further, he states that “women are frequently more attached to traditional patterns than 
their husbands are and this may hinder the husband’s upward status mobility.”” Attalides’s study is 
both very informative and useful, but only as far as men are concerned, and therefore does not 
provide a balanced picture of Cyprus in the 1980s. 

In The Greek Gift,’ the social anthropologist Peter Loizos studics mainly political 
Icadership in a small Cypriot village. Women are scarccly mentioned in his study. with an exception 
on the chapter on work, where Loizos covers status factors in work by women in Icss than two 
pages. Later on, in a very interesting and widely cited study of Cypriot refugees, The Heart Grown 
Bitter: A Chronicle of Cypriot Refugees, he comments on this omission, arguing that, 


*’..women were almost invisible and quite inaudible in The Greck Gift, even though I was 
better placed than most male field workers to explore their situation, for I had kinswomen 
with whom I conversed. The explanation for this omission is, of coursc, one of ‘male bias” - 
not mine alone, but also that of the men of Argaki, who made it clear to me that the kind of 
kinsman they wanted was the kind who spent his time with other men. The difficulty with 
one’s own biascs is becoming aware of them, and in 1968 it did not occur to me that in a 
study of politics the relative absence of women was in itself a challenging problem. By 1975 
my cars were open to the sirens of women’s studies, and I hope that Argakt’s women arc 
now both more prominent and in better voice.” 


In this work, there are more extensive references to women, which provide very uscful information 
but once more, knowledge about women is secondary and added to that about men and it is only 
indirectly and remotcly related to my study. : 

More recently, in 1991, Loizos together with Papataxiarchis™ published a collection of 
papers on gender and kinship in modern Greece, where the construction of scxual identity is 
explored, and its complexity and diversity is demonstrated. Most of the authors provide insightful 
discussions on women that can be usefully applied in the case of Cyprus, and are uscd in this picce 


“° For example, he says, “the excluded respondents were 9 who were unemployed, 54 who were 
retired, and 19 who were housewives.” Michael Attalides, Social Change and Urbanization in 
Cyprus; A Study of Nicosia, Cyprus 1981, p.173. 


*’ Ibid., p.143. 

* Ibid., p.146. 

” Ibid. p.11-12. 

” Peter Loizos. The Greek Gift: Politics in a Cypriot Village, Now York: St. Martin’s Press, 1975. 


*! Peter Loizos. The Heart Brown Bitter: A Chronicle of Cypriot Refugees, Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press. 1981, p.194 (Appendix I). 


* Peter Loizos & Evthymios Papataxiarchis, Contested Identities: Gender and Kinship in Modern 
Greece, Princeton University Press, 1991. 
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of work. The discussions by Jill Dubisch on kinship and religion, Janc K. Cowan on gendered 
sociability, and Loizos and Papataxiarchis on gender and scxuality have been particularly useful in 
this study. Nevertheless, as stated above, duc to the different sct of expcericnccs -historical, cultural, 
social- of women here as a group, they can provide guidelines for this study but not the basis of it. 

Social anthropologist Vassos Argyrou (1997) uses the cultural cclebration of weddings in 
Cyprus to explore how “societies, like individuals, become subjects in Foucault’s sense of the term, 
that is, how they tic themsclves to a particular identity and submit in this way to other, more 
powerful socicties.”” Argyrou poses important questions about “such ubiquitous notions as the 
West and the politics of globalizing processes like Westernisation”™’ and argues that Greck Cypriots 
express, “enact, and inadvertently reproduce a historical expericnce of symbolic domination - the 
recognition that their cultural identity is inferior to that of the countrics of Western Europe and 
North Amcrica.”*” Argyrou’s study is intercsting and comprehensive. The analysis of his questions 
and problems associated with being an Cypriot academic studying pcople in the island, has helped 
me considerably with my own experiences of isolation as a rescarcher and a social scientist, and | 
identificd with a number of the points he makes in his work. He argucs, for example, that “I was a 
stranger among fricnds and a fricnd among strangers, not too closc but not too distant cither - the 
predicament of the ‘native’ anthropologist (or is it an advantage?).”* I found many of his 
observations helpful, especially the chapter on ‘The Dialcctics for Symbolic Domination’ which 
explores the ‘antagonism between men and women’, and the way in which Cypriots constitute 
themselves as Westcrn subjects. Argyrou argucs that “through the notion of modernity Cypriots 
express, cnact, and inadvertently reproduce a historical relation of domination that tics them to the 
West.”*” 

Nevertheless, the study was clearly carricd out by a man; a Cypriot man. Some of the 
quotations he uses from the people he interviewed or had contact with, are not quotations that I 
would have bcen able to use. They arc sexist comments from men, talking about women to other 
men,” and thus I would not get to hear them directly, especially if one were aware of the work I am 
involved in. Questions of both methodology and epistemology rise from this type of experience, 
especially in terms of whether feminist work should be carried out only by women. These concerns 
are dealt with in Chapter Two. I am a Cypriot academic, like Argyrou, working within the sphere of 
the social sciences in Cyprus, but above all, I am a woman, and I am carrying out feminist work. | 
would not use or accept comments such as “a young blond”,® and “the mother was wearing what 
scemed to be her Sunday best ... thus exposing the rounded belly so characteristic of middle-aged, 
village, and working-class women” which I find, carry certain implications and create 
overgencralisations and thus unnecessary stereotypes. 

Overall, the limited amount of literature on Cyprus in general, and on women in particular, 
has created many difficulties for my work. Despite the vast number of publications on, for, and by 


* Vassos Argyrou, Tradition and Modernity in the Mediterranean; The Wedding as Symbolic 
Struggle, Cambridge University Press, 1991, p.1; sce also Michacl Foucault, Power/Knowledge: 
Selected Interviews and Other Writings 1972-1977, edited by Colin Cordon, New York: Panthcon, 
1980. 


4 Argyrou, Op.Cit., p.2. 

® Tbid., p.2. 

© Ibid. p.23. 

7 Ibid. p.171. 

*8 Ibid, sce for example pages 174-175. 
® Ibid. p.175. 

© Ibid., p.144. 
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women in other countries, which I have studied, I found the task of describing women’s experiences 
on the island and the complexitics of the formation of their identitics, very difficult. In a sensc, this 
problem, together with the complete isolation resulting from being a part-time, doctoral student with 
a full time job, doing feminist rescarch in Cyprus, being unable to discuss this work, or give drafts of 
it to other people to read, I have felt on numerous occasions, that I am faced with an impossible task. 
The thesis is essentially an exploratory picce of rescarch with the inherent limitations that this 
implies. However, the strong, personal and political conviction that what I am dealing with is 
important, has given me the energy to do this work. 


2. Themes and Questions 


I find describing the many different rcalitics of women’s experiences in Cyprus an incredibly 
complex concept. The intense transitional period in Cypriot socicty™ means that there is a vast 
number of people who follow ‘traditional’ valucs and morality, found commonly in Mediterrancan. 
Christian Orthodox/Islamist, and small-island socictics.* At the same time, there is a large number 
of people who oppose these attitudes and beliefs and reject past modes of thinking and practices. 
Both catcgorics face stressful dilemmas on an everyday basis. Broadly speaking, the first category is 
“trapped” into the ‘known’, the ‘old fashioned’ and the ‘non progressive’ world of the small island 
and the latter is destined to be criticised and looked down upon for the changes towards a ‘western 
mode of morality (or immorality)’.’ There is a struggle between the sought after, 
“Westcrn/European standards’ and the ‘good-old Cypriot’, ‘moral’ way of thinking and going about 
things. 

Further, there is the risc of a feminist consciousness amongst ccrtain groups of women. 
There is a growing sexual revolution among some women, but at the same time, other women of the 
same age and class groups talk about the gift of virginity and family honour® and how this should be 
safeguarded only for the husband. There are sharply contrasting views. There are old women in 
black, whose granddaughters live under the same roof and marry at sixtecn to fulfil their purpose in 
life and be good mothers and ‘proper’ wives, and who look after the house and go to church; and 
then, other granddaughters who study abroad, have numerous scxual experiences and look forward 
to a career and an independent life: 


“There scems no longer to be anything in common between the life of the young girl who 
rides a motorised bike where she likes, goes to the lyceum, the university or her work, goes 


*' Discussed extensively in the thesis, specially in Chapter Three and Part IT. 


* See Markides ct al., Lysi: Social Change in a Cypriot Village. Nicosia, 1978; J.G. Peristianis, 
Honour and Shame: the Values of Mediterranean Society, The University of Chicago Press, 1966; 
J.K. Campbell, Honour, Family and Patronage, Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1964. 


*” These arc the expressions and phrases used in the island by the people themselves. Accusations 
from members of one category to the other, vary from ‘ise telia piso pou ton kosmo’, literary 
meaning ‘you are totally bchind the world’, to the sad realization “then eginamen akoma evropaiol’ , 
‘we have not become Europeans yct’. Sec discussion on notions of Westcrnisation by Argyrou, 
Op.Cit. Also Chapter Eight in this thesis. 


* This will be supported and discussed throughout the thesis, especially in Chapter Six. 


®° See extensive analysis on honour in J.G. Peristianis (cd.), Honour and Shame: The Values of 
Mediterranean Society, London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1965. 
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out in evening with friends, collects amorous conquests, and the restraint her mother or 
: 9166 
grandmother expericnced at the same age. But we must look beyond appearances. 


These women share the same cultural heritage, history, language and rcligion. And they live next 
door to each other, or sometimes in the same house.*’ In Cyprus, there are little more than half a 
million people and intense differences in morality. An intervicwce told me that “In Cyprus, you get 
all sorts of pcople, in extremes. It’s like the weather. It varics from -5 to 45 degrees. Every year. It 
is like that, you know.” Is it like that’? 

There are also great discrepancics in terms of the rural and urban female population, 
especially the women in Nicosia, not only in terms of lifestyles but also in terms of attitudes. 
However, despite the apparent contradictions of opinions and attitudes, my rescarch and long-term 
observation have Ied me to conclude that the actual practices of women scem to be strikingly similar. 
The oppressive nature of patriarchy on the island, combined with a number of socio-political factors 
which are explored throughout the thesis, dominate all aspects of life for women who scem to have 
been unable until present day, to cscape. Some struggle more than others, but diversity of lifestyles is 
minimal. Individuality is not well tolcrated on the island, and encouragement of critical thinking and 
freedom of expression, through the educational system, for example, is scarce and limited.” 

My research indicates that feminism in Cyprus, even for the sclf-admitted feminists, ts 
generally not conceived as a way of being and expericncing the world (praxis), but rathcr as an 
active participation in public life and a keen interest for changes in the law rather than in attitudes. 
Many of them/us live lives that are differcnt to thcir/our feminist idcologics and would rather suffer 
in silence rather than get a divorce. Many of thenvVus are shockcd if a woman chooses to say that she 
has had an abortion, that she has been sexually harassed, or that she prefers to live with somconc 
rather than get married. Many will gossip” at the implication of a woman having been raped and 
indirectly, rather than dircctly, put the blame on the victim. 7! Many support cohabitation rather than 
marriage, but very few live with their partners without immediate wedding plans and engagement. 
Many support the idea of sexual expericnces for women ‘before marriage’, but some condemn 
women who have a number of scxual partners and secretly (or openly) look up to men for the same 
reason. In the closed socicty of Cyprus, conformity is only sought and respected but also demanded 
and made ‘necessary’ for the survival of women. | 7 

The extremes of attitudes and experiences of women were intensified after the war of 1974,” 
Women expericnced a devastating change of their pre-existing patterns of social structure and 
organisation and have been forced into forming new ones. One hundred and sixty four thousand 
Greek Cypriot refugees had to Icave the invaded north side of the island and scttle in the south 


® Anne-Maric Quastana and Sylvia Casanova, ‘Women and Corsican Identity’, in Monique Gadant, 
Women of the Mediterranean, Zcd Books, 1986, p.158-9, my italics. 


*? The Cypriot family is further discussed in Chapter Four. 
6 Personal Conversation with Author, Interview with Hydna, August 1997. 


® See Paulo Freire, Pedagogy of the Oppressed, Penguin, 1993, for a discussion on the ‘culture of 
silence’, 


” For a brief discussion on feminism and ‘gossiping’, sce Evclyne Accad, ‘Sexuality and Scxual 
Politics; Conflicts and Contradictions for Contemporary Women in the Middle East’, in Chandra 
Talpade Mohanty, Ann Russo, & Lourdes Torres (cds.), Third World Women and the Politics of 
Feminism, Indiana University Press, 1991, p.241-2. Scc also extensive discussion in Chapter Six of 
this work. 


” Sce Chapter Seven, Interview with Mclanic (Case Study Three). 
” Sec Chapter Three. 
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together with the thirty five thousand non-refugees. Twenty-five thousand Turkish Cypriots werc 
forced to migrate from the South to the North. A number of family tics were cut and people were left 
without homes and land; women were also left without husbands, and there are still 1619 men 
missing on the Greck Cypriot side and others on the Turkish Cypriot side. Consequently, new social 
relationships had to be formed and, with the mourning and loss, adjustments had to be made. In a 
report commissioned by the Cyprus Committee for the International Women’s Year to assess the 
status and role of the Cypriot woman, Papadopoulos writes: “it is plainly evident that the Cypriot 
woman’s share of the incidences of the invasion has been, in some respects, heavier than that of man, 
and in a programme of reconstruction her part of task and toil will be specially absorbing.” This 
thesis explores the ‘tasks’ of women in Cyprus in the 1990s, as they themsclves interpret them and 
the way they act upon thesc interprctations. 


2.1. Defining the Thesis and Myself 


The main concern of the thesis is these ‘missing’ women’s attitudes and practices. Through 
interviews with middle-class women (some of whom are interested in ‘women’s issucs’) who reside 
in Nicosia, concentration is paid on their experiences of family life, marriage, motherhood, morality, 
and scxuality, through ‘entcring their homcs’. Discussion is devoted firstly on ways in which the 
socio-political, cconomical, and legal systcms treat women; later, an analysis of women’s attitudes 
concerning the above follows. Most importantly, the commonalities, differences, and contradictions 
of women’s attitudes and practices are explored. Finally, gender awarencss, feminist consciousness, 
identity and opinion are discussed. 

Initially, I was interested in studying attitudes, but eventually I became ‘ivluedt in trying to 
capture the ways and the extent to which these women, if so, are influenced, limited, restricted and 
controlled by their environment into specific patterns of behaviour and practices. As the feminist 
movement in Cyprus is still in embryonic form, I chose an ‘elite’ group of women who can afford 
certain time, money, and have had the opportunity to be exposed to feminist ideas. Some of these 
women are openly and actively involved in “women’s issucs” and/or work for the community, and/or 
identify themselves as feminists,’ As most studies concerning Cyprus until now concentrate on rural 
communitics and urbanisation, pcople in citics, and especially women, have been totally neglected as 
‘subjects for research’. The social anthropological fascination with ‘studying thc natives’ has left 
little or no information on half of the population in Cyprus, espccially the lives of middle-class 
women in urban settings.’ > My initial assumption was that since the women mentioned above were 
regarded as somewhat ‘privileged’ by socicty in general (duc to their class, education, financial 
situation, place of residency, and opportunities) and other women in particular, they would also be 
less restricted by patriarchy (in terms of class, for example), and more likely to express feminist 
beliefs and practices.” However, no information existed on the lives, attitudes, and experiences of 


” Cyprus Research Centre, Cypriot Woman; Rise and Downfall, Nicosia, 1975, p.2. 
™ Sce Sample Analysis in Appendix. 


” For an interesting discussion on anthropology and the woman as a ‘native’, look at Chandra 
Talpade Mohanty, ‘Introduction - Cartographics of Struggle, Third World Women, and the Politics 
of Feminism,’ in Chandra Talpade Mohanty, Ann Russo, & Loudres Torres (cds.), Third World 
Feminism and the Politics of Feminism, Indiana University Press, 1991, pp.31-32. 


«These women, clearly arc privileged in relation to others: their education, work expericnee and 


family incomes cnable them to exercise thcir own discrction in various areas of their lives to a 
greater extcnt than can most women”, Diana Woodward & Lynne Chisholm, ‘The Expert’s Vicw? 
The Sociological Analysis of Graduates’ Occupational and Domestic Roles’, in Helen Roberts (cd.), 
Doing Feminist Research, Routledge, 1981, p.181; sce also Joyce Pettigrew, ‘Reminiscences of 
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these women, and my aim became to find out who they were, what they thought, and eventually, 
what they did.” 

In this thesis I set out to study attitudes and practices through twenty-five semi-structured, 
in-depth interviews with women and (participant) obscrvation. I prepared a sect of thirty-nine 
questions” based on what I had studied about Cypriot women and the particular topics I was mostly 
interested in exploring. More specifically, I concentrated on the ‘private’ sphere of the family and the 
home, with questions on marriage, family, motherhood, sexuality, and morality. Concentrating on the 
private sphere does not imply the exclusion of the public sphere. Rathcr, the latter is reflected on the 
former, and vice versa. Thus, the thesis studies the private and the public sphere in conjunction with 
one another. 

As a ‘pilot’ study, I gave the questionnaire to a friend in ordcr to discuss her reflections on 
it. Then, I had a female colleague ask me the questions, which I answered as I would during an 
intervicw. Being a Cypriot woman, and answering the questions to another woman I did not know 
well, was a very uscful exercise as it gave me some insight into the situation which { would be 
putting my intcrvicwees. Later, I administcred the questionnairc/intervicw to a woman who was 
involved with rescarch work in the past and who gave me valuable fecdback. Some of the initial 
questions were, afterwards, changed, or erased altogether. The twenty-five ‘subjects’ for the 
interviews were women I had met in various groups, associations and organisations which were 
directly or indirectly related to ‘women’s issues’, and women I was introduced to by acquaintances 
and fricnds, and who ‘fitted’ the description of my sample; that is, women were selected through 
snowballing.” Similar to Ryan, even though I had a clear idca of who | wanted to interview, “some 
modifications were adopted during the course of the rcscarch”*’ since, some of the potential 
intervicwees were unable to participate in the end or, in the case of Turkish Cypriot women, were 
unable to mect me at the ‘Green Line’ (duc to the fact that the Turkish Cypriot authoritics would not 
grant them permission). In Appendix IV, a list of the interviewees with a brief profile on each onc is 
given, as well as a description of the sctting of the interview. In gencral, they were all middle class 
women who lived in the capital of Cyprus, Nicosia. I am using ‘middle class’ in a broad sense to 
point to a combination of their level of education, financial security, standard of living, and in most 
cases occupation. Their ages were ninetcen to forty-five. Twenty-one of them were Greck Cypriot, 
two were Turkish Cypriot, one was Armenian, and onc was a Maronite’’. Eleven of them were 


Ficldwork Among the Sikhs’, Helen Roberts, Op.Cit., for a rclated discussion on the reasons for 
choosing to study the ‘powerful’ rather than the ‘powerless’. 


™ See relevant arguments in Cynthia Enloe, Making Feminist Sense of International Politics: 
Bananas, Beaches, and Bases, Berkcley: University of California Press, 1989: “By portraying all 
women in Third World societics as sewing jeans, not buying jeans, as prostitutes, not as social 
workcrs and activists, we again under-estimate the complex relationships it takes to sustain the 
current international political system” p. 199. 


78 Sce Appendix III. 


” “The rescarcher identifies one or more individuals from the population of interest. After they have 
been interviewed, they arc uscd as informants to identify other members of the population, who arc 
themsclves used as informants, and so on. This is uscful approach when there is difficulty in 
identifying members of the population.” Colin Robson, Real World Research; A Resource for Social 
Scientists and Practitioner-Researchers, ’ Oxford: Blackwell, 1993, p.142. 


Barbara Ryan, Meminism and the Women’s Movement; Dynamics of Change in Social 
Movement, Ideology, and Activism, New York: Routledge, 1992, p.6. 


*' The Turkish Cypriot women were interviewed in English, since my first language is Greek, and 
theirs is Turkish. On certain instances they found it uncomfortable since they “did not know how to 
explain it in English.” There are obvious limitations in this type of interviewing (sce, for cxample, 
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involved in voluntary work or associations and groups that deal with women’s problems and rights. 
The rest did not express a particular interest in women’s issucs. Some of them were marricd; others 
single, engaged, or cohabiting. I have hcard, known, or read about an extremely small minority of 
women who cohabit with their partners. One of the women was cohabiting without being engaged 
during my ficldwork.*? There was no divorced woman in the sample; however, throughout the 
ficldwork, the experiences of a middle-class, divorced woman with the church and her ex-husband 
werc recorded and explored. 

In many ways, I fit the description of my intervicwees in that | am a middle-class, educated 
woman, and I live in Nicosia. I have always lived in urban, middle-class areas, even though there are 
clements of working class in my background that for a long time I despiscd and wanted to escape. I 
was raiscd in a conservative, ‘right-wing’ setting with little money and firm ideas about morality. As 
an adolescent, I felt (and was) restricted and oppressed by a strongly patriarchal houschold and 
community; influenced by western media and the dominant idcology, I always kept saying how I 
wanted to “get out of Cyprus’. Duc to a large financial burden on the part of my parents, both of 
whom are civil scrvants. I studicd in the United Kingdom as both an undergraduate and a 
postgraduate sociology student. There, I consciously intcracted with pcople of various cultures and 
interests. Upon my return to Cyprus, and very affected by my experiences as a student abroad and 
my initiation into feminist ideas, I found coping with the lifestyle in Cyprus very difficult. The last 
ten years have witnessed an intensc transformation and change in socicty, evident in every sphere of 
life. In the four years I was away, I felt I had returned to a different place, and I was shocked. The 
place had changed and I had changed. As a woman, and a feminist, I have faced difficulties and have 
struggled with the contradictions in my everyday life and experiences in Cyprus, since my return. I 
have drawn information and conclusions for my work, primarily through the twenty-five semi- 
structured, in-depth interviews I carricd out, but also through intense (participant) observation in 
many organisations, associations, and groups in which, together with some of my interviewces, | 
have been involved. Most importantly, I have gained invaluable, important expericnces for my 
personal life and academic research in this country. 

Firstly, I was a volunteer at the centre of the Association for the Prevention and Handling of 
Domestic Violence from October 1994, that is, before I started working on my thesis, until 
December 1997. After a ten-weck training period on basic counselling skills, my responsibilitics lay 
in answering telephone calls on a twenty-four-hour “emergency” line on a weekly basis. I received 
numerous telephone calls every weck and every case was different. At the same time, almost every 
case was the same in that abused women, psychologically and physically, cried for help. Help would 
frequently be provided either through ‘talking’ or through more direct and active measures, such as 
giving advicc to the caller on her rights in legal and civil terms, accompanying her to the police, to 
the court, and, in the “worst of cases’, to the hospital. 

I was also onc of the ‘founding’ members of the Association for the Prevention of Scxual 
Harassment in the Workplace. The term scxual harassment was rarcly uscd — if cver- in Cyprus, and 
it was not recogniscd as a social problem or even phenomenon. One of the members of the group. 
who was also a Member of Parliament discussed the issue at the parliament, was laughed at and 


relevant discussion on the rclationships between the researcher and the rescarched, and how these arc 
shaped by cthnic differences, in Miri Song & David Parker, “Commonality, Difference, and the 
Dynamics of Disclosure in in-Depth Interviewing’, Sociology, May 1995); however, I felt that the 
exclusion of Turkish Cypriot women from the thesis though would have becn worse (in terms of the 
political and social implications it would carry). This is further discussed in the thesis. 


* When Aspasia mentioned this woman, she referred to her as somcone who was ‘engaged for a very 
long time.” The process, meaning and implications of engagement is explained later in the thesis, in 
Chapter Four, as it constitutes an important ‘rite of passage’ in Cyprus. 


* See Chapter Four. 
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ignored. Onc male MP publicly claimed that “it is women who harass men.” When other members of 
the initial group and I talked about it in the Fall of 1996, we were also faced with sarcasm and 
laughter. I recall being told on numerous occasions how “only the gomenes [ good-looking, ‘sexy’, 
sometimes promiscuous and ‘provocative’ women] and those asking for it get harassed. In fact, they 
are not really harassed but complimented, in a way.” 

Further, due to my active intercst in women’s issues, my counselling training, and my 
position as a lecturer of sociology at a college in Cyprus, I became part of an informal 
counselling/support group for students who often approached me with personal problems. The 
majority have been women and the problems have varied from stress about exams to sexual abuse 
within the home. All the students I have contacted in this context arc aware of my involvement in 
“feminist rescarch on women in Cyprus’; on some occasions I have asked them -where I have felt it 
was appropriate- whether I could use what they say ‘for my study’. I found discussions with these 
students both rewarding, where I could be of assistance, and helpful for my work. 

Finally, | have been involved in a Bicommunal Women’s Group. [ am a member of a peace 
movement and bicommunal activitics in Cyprus, whose purpose is to bring the two communitics. 
which are currently divided, together. I am a member of the Bicommunal Women’s Group, who mect 
about once a month (as from February 1998, no mectings have taken place due to the Turkish 
Cypriot Icader who will not allow Turkish Cypriots to attend these mectings at the buffer zonc) duc 
to both their intcrests in peace and women’s issues. Most of these women call themsclves feminists 
and some do not. I have regularly attended the mcctings because of my personal idcological and 
political conviction in the work that is being done, but also for my work. All the women in the group 
are aware of the academic work I am involved in, and four of them expressed a keen interest in it. 

In conclusion, during the period of my ficldwork and research, I was actively involved in 
various aspects of society which directly relate to the issucs this work is concerned with; I have 
gained invaluable primary experience from the women I interacted with. The challenge exists in 
trying to describe, analyse and explore the data I have gathered as both an insider and an outsider at 
the same time. The biggest difficulty rises in trying to discuss the manifest and the latent, and in 
clarifying who, the women in my sample, speak for, as I share a lot of common social characteristics 
with them. By drawing a picture of my identity in terms of sex, race, class, and ideology, | am 
pointing to a conscious recognition that this can and does affect my ‘findings’ in this thesis.’ As a 
researcher carrying out this piece of work, I explain and explore throughout this work both my 
involvement in the specific women’s groups and my choice of the particular women involved in the 
intervicws. If part of this study is argued by some to be a research of myself, then by acknowledging 
explicitly my ‘subject position,’ I also demonstrate a ‘strong objectivity.” If, further, coming to 
conclusions is treated as a social process, it can be demonstrated that interpretation is a political and 
unstable process between the lives of the rescarchers and those of the researched. “Interpretation 
needs somchow to unite a passion for ‘truth’ with explicit rules of rescarch method that can make 
some conclusions stronger than others.”** Indeed, some truths can be argued to be less partial than 
others, something that I am hoping to demonstrate throughout the thesis. 


™ Liz Stanley & Sue Wisc, Breaking Out Again: Feminist Ontology and Epistemology, London: 
Routledge, 1993, p.228. 


*> Nickie Charles, ‘Feminist Practices: Identity, Difference, Power’, in Nickie Charles & Felicia 
Hughcs-Frecland (cds.), Practicing Feminism: Identity, Difference. Power, Routledge, 1996, p.30. 


*° Janct Holland & Caroline Ramazanoglu, ‘Coming to Conclusions: Power and Interpretation in 
Researching Young Women’s Sexuality’ in Mary Maynard and June Purvis (cds.), Researching 
Women’s Lives froma Ieminist Perspective, London: Taylor and Francis, 1994, p.127. 
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3. Summarising the Thesis 


This thesis is essentially an exploratory study. An inductive rather than a deductive 
approach is adopted, aiming towards the interprctation of obscrvation; thus, although feminist 
epistemology and methodology arc uscd, a particular hypothesis is not tested. Rather, an application 
and critique to already developed feminist perspectives is offered. The ficld of women’s studics 
within the academic sphere in Cyprus has very recently emerged and the existing litcrature is very 
limited. A number of articles or small-scale surveys have taken place and thosc concentrate on the 
position of women in Cyprus in terms of paid labour, educational Ievel, and Icgal status. However, in 
this present work, I am carrying out research on the attitudes and practices of Cypriot women in the 
1990s. This topic has not been researched before although thcre are rare instances of studies 
concentrating on women in the Greck Cypriot and the Turkish Cypriot communities. Further, the 
feminist perspective -as opposcd to traditional anthropological and sociological approaches- adopted 
for this work challenges the cxisting limited literature on the ficld. This is undoubtedly a new arca 
within the sphere of sociological work on Cyprus and a number of academics in Cyprus and abroad 
have welcomed my interest on the specific topic. 

Chandra Talpade Mohanty points out the “urgency and necessity to rethink feminist praxis 
and theory within a cross-cultural, international framework.”*’ It is this struggle between feminist 
praxis and feminist theory*® that 1 will be looking at, not in terms of what individual women have 
done throughout the gencrations, but rathcr, the cveryday struggle that women in Cyprus have in 
order to survive in a place where they have constantly been denicd a voice and opportunities 
throughout the ages. This thesis examines the dilemmas and difficulties they have faced in a socicty 
where they are expected to be passive, and the identities which they have formed; the paradoxes that 
have been created in these women’s lives because of it; and the conflict between who they are and, if 
allowed, who they would like to be. This cthical question arising from knowing what they want but 
being too afraid to go out and get it, and the guilt associated with it will be also examincd, as will be 
the fight between their emotions and the reality of their existence, the distance between their lives and 
their dreams. 


This work is separated into three parts. The first part, “Women in Cyprus - The Housc’s 
Facade” introduces the rescarch undertaken and the position of women in Cypriot society as recorded 
by other writers, given by official sources, and formed by institutions. Chapter Onc provides an 
introduction to the study, its objectives, and the problems associated with these. Chapter Two 
analyscs the methodological and thcorctical concerns related to feminist research in gencral, and how 
these, if so, apply to this work in particular. It describes the steps followed and the mcthods used for 
the research. Chapter Three looks at the history and contemporary lives of women on the island and 
explores what is officially (and publicly) ‘known’ about them in relation to both the private and the 
public sphercs. 

The second part, ‘Attitudes of Women in Cyprus - Through the Front Door’, concentrates 
on the ficldwork that has been carricd out and gives an in-depth analysis of women’s attitudcs and 
practices on the island. It analyscs the data gathered after the ficld work and, thus, deals with the 
images and definitions that women themselves have given about their position in Cypriot socicty and 


*” Chandra Talpade Mohanty, ‘Introduction - Cartographics of Struggle, Third World Women, and 
the Politics of Feminism,’ in Chandra Talpade Mohanty, Ann Russo, & Loudres Torres (cds.), Third 
World Feminism and the Politics of Feminism, Indiana University Press, 1991, p.39. 


"8 Scce discussion by Lauric A. Rhodcbeck, ‘The Structure of Mcn’s and Women’s Feminist 
Orientations; Feminist Identity and Feminist Opinion’, in Gender and Society, Vol.10 No.4, August 
1996, pp. 386-403; also, Nickie Charles, ‘Feminist Practices: Identity, Difference, Power’, in Nickic 
Charles & Felicia Hughes-Freeland, Op.Cit., 1996. 
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the meanings that they attach to concepts such as ‘women’, ‘feminism’, ‘liberation’, and ‘gender 
equality.” In particular, Chapter Four analyses women’s understanding and expericnce of family and 
marriage, and questions associated with both. Chapter Five looks at issues of morality and scxuality. 
Chapter Six analyses women’s definitions and attitudes on gender relations, feminism, 
cgalitarianism, and patriarchy. The practices of these women are explored in depth. Chapter Seven 
concentrates on three case studics in particular to put further support to the arguments presented in 
the study. 

Finally, the third part, ‘Concluding Thoughts’ discusses the conclusions that arise from the 
work undertaken. The findings of this thesis are mixed: modernity and tradition have produced 
conflicting forces of continuity and change. Further, three levels of contradictions have been 
identified in this thesis: first, the contradiction between the conflicting images and messages 
presented to women in Cypriot society; second, the inhcrent contradictions between women’s 
attitudes and practices in patriarchal structurcs; and, finally, the diversc kinds of contradictions 
among urban, middle-class women in the sample themselves, and whose expcricnces and 
interpretations of gender relations and patriarchy vary immenscly. Furthermore, some women’s 
expcricnce of pressure to conform is so strong as to prevent them from expressing their belicfs and 
act upon them. In fact, it has become impcrative for Cypriot women to negotiate between the two in 
order to tread a finc line between agency and oppression and that this is a very problcmatic placc to 
be. 
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Chapter II 
Feminist Research in Cyprus: 
Methodological and Theoretical Guidelines 


1. Introduction 


This chapter deals with important mcthodological and theoretical questions of feminist 
rescarch and my personal concerns about various feminist issucs. Thus, it provides the framework 
for this thesis by addressing the significant debates within the literature, which arc related to the 
identification, assimilation, understanding, and explanation of thc dominant trends which my 
rescarch identifies, through its examination of thc attitudes and practices of women in Cyprus. I start 
by discussing somc of the dominant questions in cpistemological, methodological, and theorctical 
debates, with an cmphasis on whether we should be carrying out research on, by and for women. | 
explore the usc of qualitative methods in feminist rescarch with concentration on interviewing and I 
address the issucs of objectivity, subjectivity, and power relations in my work. 

Feminism has challenged the universality of male accounts inherent in Enlightcnment 
thinking and the view of scicnce that results from it. According to the basic idea of the Enlightenment 
and its thinkers, a universal foundation for ‘objective’ knowledge could only materialise through 
reason. The power attributed to reason has allowed social (and natural) scientists to have a strong 
hold over the objects of their rescarch through positivism and rationalism. Since feminism is itself a 
cultural product of a particular historical period,' just like the Enlightenment, it appcared at a time 
when these ideas proved incomplete and unable to satisfy certain groups of peoplc, in order to 
challenge existing modes of thinking. Feminism itself does not have a universally agrecd-upon 
definition; it is so diverse that it can be very difficult to describe. All interpretations of feminism, 
however, agree with the samc basic assertion that men oppress women and that something ought to 
be donc about it in order to create a ‘better’ world. In fact, defining feminism is a ‘question of taking 
a political stance’? about women’s common experiences of oppression (even though such a statement 
docs not imply that thcy share the same experiences)’ and thus challenges much that is taken for 
grantcd as natural, normal, and desirable in the world.. Therefore, feminism is about what we 
expcricncc, how we think about this experience, and what we do about it in terms of a socio-political 
struggle,* 

New-wave feminism has evolved substantially since the 1970s when notions of thc 
universality of terms such as ‘sisterhood’ and ‘woman’ dominated feminist thinking. It has redefined 
and emphasised the very general subordination of women to men and turned it into a political issue in 
many new ways.’ A notable number of new concepts have made their appearance and stimulated 
vivid debates amongst feminists themselves but also anti/non-feminists: esscntialism, social 
constructionism, feminist method, methodology, epistemology, ontology, empiricism, standpoint 
theory, postmodernism, relativism, objcctivity/subjectivity, contradiction, deconstruction, discourse; 
the list is lengthening. The arguments, debates, and analysis of these concepts have dominated 


' Caroline Ramazanoglou, Feminism and the Contradictions of Oppression, Routledge, 1989, p.21. 
> Ibid, p.7. 


* Sce, for example, discussion by Janc Cowan, ‘Being a Feminist in Contemporary Greece; 
Similarity and Difference Reconsidered’, in Nickic Charles & Felicia Hughcs-Frecland (cds.), 
Practicing Feminism; Identity, Difference. Power, Routledge, 1996. 


* The question of whether feminist rescarch should be a political movement is discussed later in this 
chapter. 


* Ramazonoglu, Op.Cit. 
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current feminist work and litcrature. What follows is an overvicw of some of the main points 
feminists have contributed in recent scholarly work, as “feminist idcas do constitute a body of social 
theory and any effective connection between feminism and women’s liberation needs a convincing 
social theory.”* The social theory of feminism has taken up the extremely difficult task of helping 
people to share a dream of a better world and has introduced new ways of thinking which were not 
possible/allowcd before. Conscquently, women’s diverse voices have encountered considerable 
problems in making themsclvcs heard and have raised fundamental problems of explanation. It is to 
these diverse ways of interpreting the world that I turn to next in order to understand how these 
apply in the case of women in Cyprus. 


2. Feminist Theory 


There exist certain ‘classic’ theorctical feminist positions conccrning the understanding of 
women’s subordination and ways to achicve emancipation. This docs not imply that all feminist 
perspectives can be included in these catcgorics, or that these categorics are rigid and distinct. 
Rather, this is simply a way of categorising feminist thought for the sake of analysis and 
explanation. The catcgorics {according to many feminists) are liberal (Reformist),’ radical 
(rcvolutionary),* and Marxist feminism.” One could also argue for Third World / (post) colonial 
feminism, socialist,'” psychoanalytic,’ existentialist,'? post-modern feminism,'? and so on. The 


° Ibid, p.43. 


” Sce Betty Fricdan, The Feminist Mystique, New York: Dell, 1974; Elaine Showalter, Women’s 
Liberation and Literature, New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1971; Mary Woolstoncraft, A 
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following discussion is an attempt to situate Cypriot women within some of these categories and to 
understand how some of the catcgorics apply, if at all, to this study. 


2.1. A Case of Liberal Feminism? 


Liberal feminism has its roots in the work of Mary Wollstoncraft (1759-1799), John Stuart 
Mill, and Harrict Taylor, all of whom argucd for the same civil rights and cconomic opportunities 
for men and women." It argues that the obscrvable differences between men and women are not 
innate/biological, but rather a result of socialisation and gender conditioning. It is organised around 
campaigns for cqual rights for women — that is, for women to have the same citizenship rights as 
men:'* equal pay, cqual choices for education, hcalth care and work, equal civil rights. The reformist 
(‘ conservative’) position of liberal feminism has been heavily criticised for failing to understand 
women’s ‘experiences, for not identifying the relations between the sexes as specific power 
relations," for not challenging the usc of conccpts developed to explore socicty from a masculinist 
perspective. Furthermore, it has been criticised for not questioning the foundations of existing 
theorics."’ 

In the current situation of Cyprus, | arguc that liberal feminist policics can be partly linked 
to cfforts for accession into the European Union. There have been questions raised, concerning equal 
rights for the two sexes, and changes in the law made, because of it (see Chapter Three for a 
comprchensive discussion). There is not, however, a powerful movement at this point in Cyprus that 
gives special emphasis to women’s rights and equality. In fact, at the moment there is not even a 
‘women’s centre” in Cyprus. Rather, some organisations have appcared (and disappeared) within the 
last two decades, which indirectly deal with women’s most urgent concerns. In the early 1940s, the 
first working women’s associations, which proposed effective reforms to improve the conditions of 
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working women, were formed. Nevertheless, it was not until 1975 that the unions began to get 
organised in women’s sections in order to sccurc better working conditions for women. It is 
interesting to stress here that this devclopment took place dircctly after the war of 1974 and its 
detrimental consequences for women. 

Three years later, an independent organisation was formed which acted as a pressure group 
for the government to do research on gender incquality,'* create a department that would undertake 
the responsibility of dealing with women’s issues (this came into effect in May 1988 and was 
reformed in 1994, with the National Machinery for the Advancement of Women, under thc auspices 
of the Minister of Justice and Public Order),'? and introduce changes in the Icgal system, especially 
in family law. This organisation was called Pancyprian Movement Equal Rights-Equal 
Responsibilities; it represented a dynamic and vocal group of women who were interested in 
women’s rights and it was the foundation for a number of changes that were to take place later on. In 
1980, ninctcen associations founded the Cyprus Commission of Non-Governmental Organisations 
for the UN Decade for Women. This Commission pressurised the government into forming a 
Government Committee for the UN Decade for Women in which some non-governmental 
organisations participate. It was reformed in 1986 when it became an official governmental 
department under the Ministry of Justice and Public Order. In 1988. an Association for the 
Prevention and Handling of Domestic Violence was founded to offer dircct help to victims of 
violence, mainly women. A Centre with a Hotline run by volunteers was established later to deal 
with the extreme demand. Both the Association and the Centre are partly funded by the Department 
of Labour. A sheltcr is now being organiscd for battered women but it at this moment there is 
nowhere for abuscd women to gain refuge —duc to lack of funding. According to the government. 
there were 332 reported assaults by husbands against their wives in 1990, 476 in 1991, 527 in 1992. 
and 687 in 1993; however, the Centre’s figures “indicate that the rate of violence is substantially 
higher than the government figures indicatc.””” 

Since the war of 1974, laws have been reformed” immenscly because of pressure from all 
these women who have struggled to improve life for all the people in Cyprus. The lack of a women’s 
movement in Cyprus in the 1990s is, however, a sad reality: 


“The main reason for such little progress is the reluctance of the main and biggest women $s 
organisations ... and the women’s sections of the political partics, to take on board and give 
priority to important women’s issues like the scxual double standard and the relevant 
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practiccs of this ideology as manifested in the family and marriage in the forms of the dowry 
system and arranges marriage, together with issucs of work. female chastity and passivity ... 
It has been impossible until lately for most women’s organisations in Cyprus to make the 
link between sexual liberation and cquality in the workforce. They concentrated on economic 
participation but change has been very slow.””” 


However, identifying the main reason for the relatively little progress concerning women’s status in 
socicty as the reluctance of women’s organisations to become more active, is not convincing. Rather, 
the reasons for this reluctance could give a deeper understanding of women’s current position in 
Cypriot socicty as well as a ‘meaningful’ interpretation of their attitudes and practices.” Further, 
even though these women do not challenge the existing structure of specific power relations between 
men and women” or the use of concepts developed to explore socicty from a masculinist perspective, 
they have becn and are responsible for most of the reforms that have improved thc quality of life for 
women in Cyprus in general. and my life in particular. 


2.2. Radicalism and Feminism in Cyprus 


Radical (revolutionary) feminism is very diverse and therefore difficult to define. It identifics 
Women’s oppression -which is the most fundamental form of oppression- in every sphere as the 
result of universally patriarchal, thus male-dominated socictics, and states that cach aspect of 
women’s lives accepted as ‘natural’ has to be explored and questioned. Thus, it allows for new 
possibilitics of alternative worlds outside patriarchy. Radical feminist theorists argue that gender 
incqualitics are the primary form of social incquality and agrce that women’s oppression is the 
decpest form of human oppression; they regard scxual relations as determining the unequal power 
relationship that men have over women in socicty. 

Onc of the first and most important radical feminist writers of the 1970s, Shulamith 
Firestone, states in her introduction of Zhe Dialectic of Sex that “sex class is so deep as to be 
invisible.” Patriarchy is regarded as rooted in the biological inequality of the scxcs and the 
materialist theory of history offered by Marx and Engels is revised, since the original class 
distinction is secn as that between men and women. Accused of biological determinism, Firestone 
identificd a biological basis of women’s subordination whereas more recent radical feminists (such 
as Mary Daly, Adrienne Rich, Andrea Dworkin, and Marilyn French)’’ have rejected these notions 
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which they regard as social constructs. They move further to celebrate women’s essential difference 
from men and revalue nurturing aspects of femininity, which had become devalued in patriarchal 
socicty.”* They sec the category ‘woman’ as a political onc. Radical feminists, in fact, claim that ‘the 
personal is political’ -a slogan that feminism in gencral has adopted (not unproblematically, though), 
and focus on men’s control of women’s sexuality and reproduction, rape, and othcr forms of male 
violence against women. Radical feminists have bccn criticised for their idea of “womanculturc’, as it 
tends to overestimate its powcr, with claims such as the existence of nonpatriarchal cconomic 
institutions will prove too much for capitalism to withstand; for not paying cnough attention to issucs 
of race and class; for ‘dooming itself forever to rebellion, for glorifying women’s otherness’; for their 
development of an ontology which claims that the men are corrupt and women are innocent, and thus 
denying the individuality and the history of all men and women: and so on.” 

It would be very difficult to draw parallels between the idcas brought forward by radical 
feminists and attitudes about/of women in Cyprus. In fact, in both my academic and personal 
expericnec. feminism is regarded with suspicion and most of the women who support work for 
women’s organisations in gencral and/or for women’s issucs in particular. regard the concept of 
‘feminism’ with extreme caution. In a culture where individual expression 1s treated with contempt, 
most of the women interviewed for this work felt that although they were ‘all for women’s rights and 
all that, I don’t want to be labelled as feminist - it sounds too radical, and anyway, I am not against 
men!’*” The very idca of being callcd a feminist, by these women who were involved in ‘women’s 
work’, was associated with being a ‘man hater’, a ‘lesbian’, ‘weird’ or ‘too radical’."’ When once | 
was discussing with a female fricnd (who identified herself as a feminist) the view that gender is a 
social construction that ensures womcn’s subordination to men, she exclaimed, “My God, you arc 
too much of a feminist! This sounds so radical and crazy, make sure you do not tell anyone clse. OK, 
we should have law reforms, but do not take things into such extremes!” Another intervicwec 
explained that “you are not exactly a feminist as the term is uscd by us. You are not a normal 
feminist, you are radical.” 

The only way to discuss radical feminism in the case of Cyprus would be to talk about the 
word ‘radical’ as conventionally used in this context. The only group linked with ‘radical feminists’, 
for a small number of people, is the Association for the Prevention and Handling of Domestic 
Violence, founded in 1988. As a volunteer for the centre of this association for four years, | 
witnessed a number of discussions on abuscd women by other volunteers and womcn somchow 
involved in the centre. In the whole period I have bccn a voluntcer, two men called. One of them, 
called to complain that the centre encouraged women to get divorced and ‘destroy their familics’. 
“You are all single and hate men in there. Do you think it is better for a woman to be alonc? What 
happens within my house is none of your business, ** he argued. Furthermore, in a discussion 
concerning family law, in a sociology seminar I was conducting at the college where I work, a young 
woman suggested that she could not understand how a woman could claim to have been raped by her 
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husband. ‘That is too radical for this country. It might be the law, but can you think of any woman 
who has sucd her husband about this? It is just not the right thing to do.” 

In February 1997, | was asked to organise a group discussion for female students (studying 
to become nursery school teachers -most of them from working and lowcr middle class 
backgrounds) and some of their boyfricnds/partners/fiancés, as well as a few members of the college 
staff. I first talked about my personal interpretations and cxpericnces of being a Cypriot woman and, 
sensitive to, but also afraid of the culture, I struggled not to appear as “the raving radical feminist my 
‘type is associated with’, as a man from the group suggested.** The young women listened carefully 
and later made interesting comments on what I had said. Then the men began to dominate the 
conversation and became openly sarcastic, arguing that I had ‘exaggerated’ and that if women 
wanted to “win the respect of men and be on equal terms with them, then they must do it gently, 
politely and gradually.” One man claimed that “you cannot come here and play the victim when you 
have gained so much, too much recently, with the participation of women in the labour market and 
the changes in the Iegal system.’ Then a female clinical psychologist in her late 20s argued that “you 
are wrong to blame men. In fact. when men hit women, they are the real victims and they suffer more 
than us, and I strongly fecl for them, and it is women who choose to be hit by them.” Somcone else 
went on to explain that in Cyprus there is no violence against women because ‘our strects are safe’ 
and ‘no one gets raped. Thus, there is no violence.” Domestic violence, incest. power relationships, 
scxual terrorism were not mentioned in the discussion, and I was ‘just being radical.’” In Chapter 
Six of this thesis, I demonstrate that individual interpretations of feminism are not tolerated and 
freedom of expression, especially by women, is gencrally feared and unacceptable. In fact, the social 
structure in general, and the cducational system in particular, cnsure that there ts little critical 
understanding and analysis of socicty; therefore, women are kept uniformly ‘submerged’. Radicalism 
of any form is suppressed and climinatcd. It thus becomes necessary for women’s situation in 
Cyprus to be viewed “within its wider social context: socicty’s structural arrangements and dominant 
idcologics support the status quo and exacerbate the difficulties faced by couples and women alone 
who scck to move outside traditional living patterns.”** The social context is explored throughout the 
thesis in order to contribute toward the decper understanding of women’s lives and expericnces in 
Cyprus. 


2.3. Situating Cypriot Women within Post Colonial Theoretical Perspectives 


“The only freedom which deserves the name is that of pursuing our own good in our own 
way, so long as we do not attempt to deprive others of theirs, or impede their efforts to 
obtain it.” 

John Stuart Mill, “On Liberty,” 1859 
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1 am aware of the implications of this action. My culture discourages the expression of ideas that 
challenge the patriarchal status quo. In fact, I have on numcrous occasions found mysclf inhibited by 
people wishing to ask me questions on my work and research. 


>? Myria Vassiliadou, ‘Women and Men in Contemporary Cyprus’ (Group Discussion) Limassol, 
February 1997. 
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The literature reviewing the main feminist theoretical approaches” gencrally cxcludes Third 
World/(Post) Colonial feminism as a distinct feminist perspective. However, it is a uscful theoretical 
development in the analysis of patriarchal structures in many countrics and cultures throughout the 
world, as well as an important step to the understanding of the struggles of “Third World’ women.” 
Third World/(Post) Colonial feminism has emerged from intersections of gendered critiques of 
western feminist approachcs and post-colonial critiques of Western cpistemologics. Post-colonial 
feminists regard ‘knowledge’ as a system of power relations deployed by the West on ‘the Other’. 
They challenge the ‘nature’ of women and gender incquality as characterised by Western feminists, 
arguing that the rest of the women in the world are ignored or made invisible. They focus on 
complex questions of gender in relation to the globilisation process and thus challenge the Western 
conceptions of sex, concentrating on the constitution of complex subjectivitics. They argue that there 
cxist multiple oppressions produced by capitalism and therefore the relations between men and 
women can be more complex. Further, they suggest that although ‘third world women’ do not 
constitute any “automatic unitary group’. what scems to constitute these women as “a viable 
oppositional alliance is a common context of struggle rather than colour or racial identifications.’ 
Cheryl Johnson-Odim” argucs that oppression is indeed the universal binding force for feminism but 
the contexts vary immensely. Feminist ways of knowing are inherently perspectival and culture- 
bound. The differences found in it reflect the actual social divisions that cxist between women in 
socictics rived by class and race as well as sex. 

On the occasions where I had to complete formal documents as an undergraduate student in 
the United Kingdom, I had to identify myself with an cthnic/racial group such as “White’, “Asian’, 
‘African’, and so on. The last category appearing on the document was that of ‘Other’, to include 
people who did not belong to these broadcr categories or who simply did not want/know how to 
define themselves. Some pcople can find it difficult to situate themselves in largely identificd groups. 
because of their race, ethnicity, colour, and nationality - very much like myself (as a Greck Cypriot 
person, I could be white, olive-skinned, Mediterranean, Near-Eastern, Middle-Eastern, Europcan, or 
Asian).” Parallels between this type of categorisation and feminist perspectives could be indeed be 
drawn in this context; I am an ‘Other’ in formal documents (like every woman and man in my 
country), but I am also an ‘Other’ like every woman in the wider patriarchal world. The increasing 
amount of feminist literature on (Post) Colonialism, the Third World, women of colour and so on, 
docs not include some ‘others’, for example women in the Cypriot world. As a Greck Cypriot | am 
virtually absent from all these feminist categorics and at the same time I do not fit in the 
Euroamerican feminist writings. Floya Anthias and Nira Yuval-Davis (a Greck Cypriot and an 
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Isracli Jew) share this fecling of exclusion and suggest that “the notion of “black women’ as 
delineating the boundaries of the alternative feminist movement to white feminism Icaves non-British, 
non-black women unaccounted for.” Therefore. “the assumption of women as an alrcady 
constituted and coherent group with identical interests and desires, regardless of class, cthnic or 
racial location, implics a notion of gender or scxual difference or even patriarchy which can be 
applied universally and cross-culturally.’ Feminist scholarly work is practically non-cxistent in my 
country and thus, the above feminist ‘neglect? becomes more obvious and very problematic, when 
introducing feminist research.** While exploring the vast amount of feminist literature, I was 
confronted with extreme isolation, since the ‘different contexts’ of women in ‘my world’ were not 
included, and since feminists are just now beginning to realise the implications and hcterogencity ‘of 
the condition of being a woman.”*’ Having carricd out the first feminist scholarly work on Cypriot 
women in the carly 1980s, Roussou mentions that 


~... feminist theory has developed in spccific social and political contexts (those of the west. 
or the English speaking world. and of Western European countrics). and bears more 
relevance to the expcricnce of women from the countrics in which it was developed than to 
Third World Mediterrancan countrics. one of which is Cyprus.” 


Indced, the rescarch ] am cngaging in aspircs to contribute towards the social thcory of intcrnational 
feminism and the climination of ‘cthnoccntrism of white feminist thcory’. 2 by being committed to 
the “survival and wholeness of entire people. male and female.”*° This work aims to contribute to the 
literature and eventually social (political) change in Cyprus, and to offer some knowledge concerning 
all these women throughout the world who have not had the chance to voice their cxpericnces vet, 
duc to further lack of power and oppression - the result of a cultural colonialism? 

Although women’s oppression has no ethnic or racial boundarics, this oppression is not 
identical within those boundaries. It is thus mislcading to claim that all women suffer the same 
oppression ‘simply because we arc women.” ' That would mean that we “lose sight of the many 
varied tools of patriarchy.”** The question thcn becomes whether all experiences of oppression arc 
diverse and they should be weighted cqually. It could be argued that an cqualiscd notion of 
oppression allows for no basis on which feminists can act politically in ways that might change 
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national boundarics and limitcd identitics.” If this is the casc, the question to address concerns the 
specific policics and idcas that ought to be used in these particular contexts. Upon discussing 
questions of difference, especially in terms of race and cthnicity, Mary Maynard draws attcntion to 
the amount of emphasis put on fragmentation by feminists. She suggests that overcmphasis docs not 
offer the political or intellectual support necded in order to confront the oppression with which 
feminism has historically been concerned. Further, she explains that this could result in the ncglect of 
the very existence of these oppressions.™ Feminism is a general thcory of the oppression of women 
by men. It is a universal thcory but also a contradictory one. Although feminists disagree on the 
uniformity of women’s oppression, feminism itsclf cannot exist without some clement of 
universality.” Questions of ‘Otherness’ have to be dealt with caution. It has becn pointed out, for 
example, that there are risks associated with the ‘cultural rclativism’ of feminists uncritically 
supporting practices for women in other socictics that they would not support in their own. Risks arc 
also associated with feminists’ cfforts to deal with ‘Otherness’ and distancing themselves from 
women’s movements in the Third World: at the same time, “Third World women have distanced 
themselves from Western feminism on the grounds that the problems faced by women in the Third 
World are much more serious, material, and fundamental than the issues preoccupying women in the 
West.’ I am not arguing in this thesis that the experiences of women in Cyprus are more or less 
scrious than the experiences of women in other parts of the world. be that the West or the ‘Third 
World’. Rather, I am suggesting that their expcricnccs, similarly to the expericnces of numcrous of 
other women throughout the world, have been less heard and understood, and that in order for 
women’s oppression to be over, it necds to be voiced, understood, and explained in as many of its 
contexts as possible. Thus, the analysis of gender without cthnicity or class and the underestimation 
of their intcraction in socicty is an incomplcte proccss. Women’s oppression necds to be viewed in 
the context “of all oppression. We must challenge a feminist perspcctive to envisage a human- 
centred world, in which the satisfaction of human needs, justly met, is a primary goal.””” 

Jane Cowan explores the cultural specificity of ways of thinking about gender by looking at 
how her own and Greck women’s conceptualisations of gender and analysing the questions of 
similarity and difference. Shc suggests that there are differences in the ways women conceptualise 
gender within the same culture; at the same time, similaritics exist among women from different 
cultures. Concerned with the meanings women themselves attach to gender and to gender relations, 
she explains that women’s adoption of feminism, rathcr than other discourses of gender, relates to 
their identitics in terms of “age, personality, religious upbringing, political persuasion, class 
positions and the (negotiable) cffects of dominant local codes and meanings.””» Thus, she argues. 


3 Anne Maric Goetz, ‘Feminism and the Claim to Know: Contradictions in Feminist Approaches to 
Women in Development’ in Rebecca Grant & Kathleen Newland (cds.). Gender and International 
Relations, Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1991, p.145. 


** Mary Maynard, ‘Race, Gender, and the Concept of Difference in Feminist Thought’ in Helen 
Afshar & Mary Maynard (cds.), The Dynamics of Race and Gender; Some leminist Interventions. 
Taylor & Francis, 1994, p.22. 


= Ramazanoglu, Op. Cit., p.22. 


*° Mary Maynard, ‘Introduction; New fronticrs in Women’s Studics’ in Mary Maynard & Junc 
Purvis (cds.), New Frontiers in Women's Studies: Knowledge, Identity, & Nationalism’, Taylor & 
Francis, 1996, p.19. 


7 Ibid, p.326. 
** Janc K Cowan, Op.Cit., p.82. 
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“...only by recognising those (to mc) ‘similar’ or ‘familiar’ clements in Greek feminist and 
gender discourses, as well as the different oncs, have I becn able to acknowledge fully the 
contestable and contention nature of ‘Greck’ gender conceptions.” 


Cowan’s analysis is of particular importance in studying the complex (feminist) identitics of women 
in Cyprus, which derive from an cqually complex socio-political, geographical, and historical 
context. As Chapters One and Six demonstrate, the subjects in this study and I share similarities but 
also differences in our attitudes and interpretations of feminist and gender discourses and recognising 
that has greatly contributed toward a better understanding of these discourses themselves. Thus, the 
interpretations of feminism, anti-feminism, and non-feminism by the women in the sample under 
study were found to be varied, diverse, and conflicting even within this group. The interviewees’ 
definitions of feminism and/or other gender discourses were contradictory in terms of their eventual 
actions and the ways in which cach woman understood the terms discussed. Situating urban, middle- 
class women in Cyprus, necessitates recognition of both their particular socio-political and 
geographical locations within a global context, and the influcnees and variations of these women’s 
discourscs within the local sctting. For example, passivity towards collective goals and actions. 
conformity to existing socio-political structures, and uniform acceptance of authority arc all 
characteristics of post-colonial discourses and therefore necessitate a particular analysis in relation 
to the exploration of the lives of women. An understanding of the hetcrogencity and possible 
contrasts of working and/or rural women’s experiences and, in effect, cpistemologies therefore 
becomes necessary. 


3. Questions on Methodology and Epistemology 


Despite the vast amount of theorctical literature rclated to this work, it was the information I 
collected through primary sources, and especially through the intervicws, that has given me a decper 
understanding of other women’s experiences in Cyprus. Feminism is about women’s own experience 
and therefore, my experience ‘in the field’ has been invaluable. Without wishing to be labelled with a 
particular theoretical feminist perspective,” the feminist standpoint belief that women’s subjugated 
position ‘provides the possibility of more complete and Icss perverse understandings,’ appears to be 
suitable for this thesis - while alternative cpistemologics could apply in other works. Carrying out 
rescarch without any fieldwork, within the context of the particular work | am engaging in, is similar 
to reading a book review without ever actually rcading the book. On the other hand, expcricncc on its 
own cannot solve the problem since “the sum of personal accounts docs not necessarily constitute a 
feminist understanding of social life. Interviews with women who have been raped or assaulted will 
not necessarily express a thcory of patriarchy.”' A combination of theory, epistemology, and 
experience in the field can prove to be better tools in a quest for understanding, exploring, and 
eliminating patriarchal structures. It is to these concerns that I turn to next. 

All feminists arc interested in producing thcorics that will contribute towards women’s 
understanding of their oppression and their determination to do something about it. These thcorics 
represent part of this effort by feminists to explain women’s oppression. The explosion of a mass 


” Ibid, p.83. 


© One of the (in)dircct results of labcling, for cxample, is that “ third-world women as a group are 
automatically and necessarily defined as: religious (read ‘not progressive’), family oricnted (read 
traditional’), Icgal minors (rcad ‘they-are-still-not-conscious-of-thcir-rights’), illiterate (read 
‘ignorant’), domestic (rcad ‘backward’) and sometimes revolutionary (rcad ‘their-country-is-in-a- 
statc-of-war; they-must-fight’).Chandra Mohanty, ‘Under Westcrn Eycs: Feminist Scholarship and 
Colonial Discourses’, in /’eminist Review, No.30, Autumn 1988, p.80. 
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feminist movement might have brought all these different perspectives into conflict but it has also 
stressed that despite the differences between us, we have intercsts in common. Feminist thcory is 
indced political; nevertheless, how can we be sure that it is the result of a progressive research 
programme? How can we prove that it is also scientific? Although many radical feminists have 
opposed ‘the intellectual evaluation of feminism,’ others have argucd that “if you want to change the 
world, you have to get your theory right.” In fact, what characteriscs feminist rescarch is its 
theoretical and methodological distinctiveness. Discussions of the adequacy of feminist theories have 
led to further arguments about the ways in which feminists undertake rescarch. These debates in 
feminist methodology have themselves been intense; they have resulted in questions about ways of 
knowing and thus epistemological concerns.” The arguments stemming from the Enlightenment 
position give risc to a number of ‘dualisms’ -as many feminists have named them: knower versus 
known, subjectivity versus objectivity, body versus mind, cmotions versus rationality. These 
dualisms have been a major concern of feminist thinking as thcy reflect the traditional “masculine 
versus feminine’ dichotomy. Many cpistemological concerns (and controversy) have risen as to 
whether we ought to be carrying out rescarch on, by and for women, an argument that assumes 
common interests between women and is therefore problematic. Further, Sandra Harding” has 
identified three broad catcgorics of feminist cpistemologies - feminist empiricism, feminist standpoint 
(which she perceives as a ‘sucecssor scicnce’), and feminist relativism/postmodernism- that respond 
to these issues and challenge traditional, cxisting cpistemologics.° Harding has been heavily 
criticised for her work and interpretation of the various epistemologics” and it should be recognised 
that many feminists, who are labelled to follow onc of the threc, actually combine elements of all in 
their work. What follows is an attempt to give a gencral picture of the above mentioned concerns as 
related to the present study in particular. 


* Ramazanoglu, Op. Cit, p.12. 


* Whercas ‘methods’ are specific scts of research practices and ‘methodology’ is a ‘perspective’ “or 
very broad theoretically framework ... which may or may not specify its own particular 
‘appropriate’ rescarch method/s or technique/s” (Liz Stanley and Sue Wise, Op.Cit, 1990), 
epistemology is a thcory of knowledge. Sandra Harding summarises the feminist questions created 
by traditional epistemological assumptions such as, “...who can be a knower (only men)? What tests 
beliefs must pass in arder to be legitimated as knowledge (only tests against men’s expericnces and 
observations?): what kinds of things can be known (can “subjective truths”, oncs that women -or 
only some women - tend to arrive at, count as knowledge?); the nature of objectivity (docs it require 
“point-of-viewlessness”?); the appropriate relationship between the researcher and her/his research 
subjects (must the rescarcher be disinterested, dispassionate, and socially invisible to the subject”): 
what should be the purposes of the pursuit of knowledge (to produce information for men? Harding, 
Op. Cit, 1987, p.181. 


* Sandra Harding (cd.), “eminism and Methodology, Milton Keynes, Open University Press, 1987; 
Whose Science? Whose Knowledge; Thinking from Women’s Lives, Milton Keynes: Open 
University Press, 1991. 


* “tn philosophy, this concept is uscd technically to mean the theory of knowledge, or the theory of 
how it is that men come to have knowledge of the external world.” Nicolas Abcrerombic, Stephen 
Hill and Bryan S. Tumer, The Penguin Dictionary of Sociology, Penguin Reference, Penguin 
Books, Sccond Edition, 1984, pp.87-88. This follows that ncw cpistcmologics are nccded to express 
a theory of how it is that women come to have knowledge of the external world. 


* See, for example, Liz Stanley & Sue Wisc, Breaking Out: Feminist Consciousness and leminist 
Research, London, Routledge & Kcagan Paul, 1983; Liz Stanley, Meminist Praxis: Research. 
Theory and Epistemology in Feminist Sociology, London: Routledge, 1990. 
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3.1 Feminist Research on Women 


Most work carried out by feminists is rescarch on women. Women’s world(s) have been 
neglected in academic work and exploring women’s lives and experiences has therefore been of vital 
importance. Thus, work on women has justifiably becn the ultimate focus of feminist scholars.” Not 
all work on women is feminist, however, and thus “the claim that rescarch on women is conducted 
with a feminist perspective can be made only when the methods applicd do in fact reflect women’s 
experiences, which undoubtedly will vary ... 

Feminism addresses gender discrimination, inequality, and oppression. Therefore, for the 
existence of all the above, the direct involvement of men is implicd. Attention must thus be paid in 
order for feminists not to find ourselves always studying women’s lives scparately from men’s,” but 
rather, to carry out any research from a feminist perspective: it is not necessary for feminist rescarch 
to have individual women as its subjects.”” Such an approach can underline “the notion that women 
are locked into a “women’s world’ marginal to mainstream culture and integrated into socicty only 
through the mediation of men.””' Further, feminist studics must be interested in all aspects of social 
structure and its participants: “any analysis of women’s oppression must involve rescarch on the part 
played by men in this.”” In this present study I have decided to concentrate on women in my 
rescarch, not because it is ‘the only way of carrying out feminist rescarch’, but rather because 
scholarly work on women in Cyprus is a ‘missing’ subject. If, or when, a substantial amount of 
rescarch has been carricd out to fill in some of the gaps of women’s expcricnces in Cyprus, both men 
and women should be included in relevant projects and studics. Women’s experiences arc relevant to 
thosc of men, if onc is to refer to the existing patriarchal structure, since we are talking about the 
oppressors and the oppressed. The question is how to achieve the inclusion of men in a way that does 
not make women’s experiences, again, only ‘valid’ in relation to those of men.” 


3.2. Feminist Research by Women 


After having looked at the issue of whether feminist rescarch should be on women only. the 
question of whether feminist work ought to be carried out by women only becomes important. This 
dilemma has created immense interest amongst rescarchers and the answer is far from clear. Stanley 
and Wise (1983) regard 


*7 Duelli-Klein, for cxample, points out that rescarch on women docs not necessarily imply rescarch 
for women and thus cannot claim to be feminist. Renate Duelli-Klcin, ‘How to Do What We Want 
to Do: Thoughts About Feminist Methodology’, in Gloria Bowles & Renate Duclli-Klcin (cds.), 
Theories of Women’s Studies, Women’s Studics, University of California, Berkeley, 1980. 


®8 hid, p.52. 

® Ifa feminist decides to study men’s attitudes towards patriarchy and gender discrimination, should 
not that count as feminist work? Does it not contribute towards social change in the feminist sense? 
™ Liz Kelly, Surviving Sexual Violence, Polity Press, 1988, p.4. 

”" Hilary Graham, ‘Do Her Answers Fit His Questions? Women and the Survey Method’, in Eva 


Gamamikow, David H. Morgan, June Purvis & Daphne Taylorson (cds.), Zhe Public and the 
Private, Heinemann, London, 1983, p.136. 


” Liz Stanley & Suc Wisc (cds.), Breaking Out Again; Feminist Ontology and Epistemology. 
Routledge, 1983, p.31. 
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“ -rescarch by women as absolutely fundamental to feminist research. We reject the idea 
that mcn can be feminists because we argue that what is essential to “being feminist’ is the 
possession of ‘feminist consciousness’. And we scc feminist consciousness as rooted in the 
concrete, practical and everyday experiences of being. and being treated as, a woman,” 


For them, and many other scholars, women’s experiences provide the possibility of more complete 
and Icss distorted knowledge than do men’s experiences. Like other standpoint feminists, they claim 
that expericnce is a starting point to rescarch, but “for standpoint feminists this must then be situated 
within the wider context of women’s lives in gencral.”” There are nevertheless many arguments to 
dispute such ideas. For example, how do we know that there is only one given ‘truth’ about women’s 
expcricnces in socicty? How can we be sure that all experiences arc equally valid and not limited? 
How can we assume that women of different ages, cthnic groups. colour, social class, and sexual 
oricntation. experience and interpret oppression in the same wav? A number of femimsts draw 
comparisons of gender oppression with that of class incqualitv. Can we then assume that a// women 
share the same feclings for oppression as the members of the proletariat share the same class- 
consciousness? Looking at Marxist arguments, and according to Marx, the consciousness of the 
proletariat represents the real picture of capitalism because it derives from the working class’ 
oppression within the economic structure of socicty. Nevertheless. Marx. like Engels. was not a 
member of the working class but had the “sensitivity and the insight’ to scc the inherent problems of 
capitalism. Nancy Hartsock discusscs how just as Marx, in his analysis of socicty through the 
standpoint of the proletariat, managed to “go beneath bourgcois idcology’, a feminist standpoint can 
offer knowledge of patriarchal institutions and idcologies as “perverse inversions of more humane 
social rclations.’”* Is it then possible that a// men are unable to understand feminist arguments?”” The 
answer to this ‘strategic error’ and moral dilemma can be complex- I say moral dilemma because if 
we, as women, decide to totally ‘exclude’ men from carrying out feminist research, could we then 
create the ethical problem of ‘bchaving like men’, stercotyping, and “cxcluding’ categories of people 
mercly on their gender? 

The vast differences and similaritics of women throughout the world further complicate these 
dilemmas. Being a feminist, Cypriot woman and carrying out research on other Cypriot women, has 
been both positive and problematic. I have the (dis)advantage of the insider’s knowledge of the 
culture and language, and I am accepted by socicty. I am also an outsider, because of my rescarch 
interests and belicfs. I am an outsider and an insider; a stranger and a fricnd.” I share the same, 
basic experience of oppression and domination by men with my interviewees; but I do not share other 
important (for them) experiences. If we are to assume that only women can ‘understand’ women, 
how can I interview mothers, when I have never had the experience of childbirth and motherhood? At 
the same time, when onc of my interviewees confided in detail her sexual problems with her partner 


™ Stanley and Wisc, Op.Cit.,p.32. 
™ Tim May, Social Research; Issues, Methods and Process. Open University Press, 1993. 


: Nancy C.M. Hartsock, ‘The Feminist Standpoint: Developing the Ground for a Specifically 
Feminist Historical Materialism’, in Sandra Harding (cd.) /eminism and Methodology: Social 
Science Issues, Indiana University Press, 1987. 
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In the questions whether ‘Are there feminist men?’ only two women in my sample answered 
positively. The rest were cithcr negative or very doubtful about the reasons why a man would ever 
claim to be feminist. The issuc is further explored in Chapter Six. 


8 Sandra Harding, ‘Introduction; Is There a Feminist Mcthod". in Sandra Harding (cd.). /eminism 
and Methodology. Social Science Issues, Indiana University Press, 1987, p.12. 


” Sec Vassos Argyrou, 1996, Op.Cit., and Markides, 1978, Op.Cit., for a discussion on similar 
cxpericnccs. 
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with me, she said, ‘you know what I mean, you are a woman. You understand. That is why I am 
telling you’.*° The rescarcher’s identity interacts in complex ways with gender in the socicty being 
studicd.*' Whilc carrying anthropological work on women in Greece, Michacl Herzfeld says that 
“women are not necessarily at all silent among themselves, however, and here | have to confront my 
own limitations as a male cthnographer with only partial access to these intimacies.”* The particular 
limitations of the rescarcher’s gender, which Herzfeld is referring to. did not occur in my experience; 
on the contrary, my gender contributed to my intervicwecs gaining trust in me. 

Problematic and complex questions arose throughout the ficldwork. My identification with 
some of the women I interviewed but not with othcrs created an obvious distance between myself/the 
rescarcher and some of the women/the researched. In the process of studying the ‘Other’ in Cypriot 
socicty, I sometimes found myself creating ‘Others’ in my work. The reason behind this discrepancy 
lay in my keen interest on feminist women’s interpretation of their identity, attitudes and practices, 
and my stronger identification with them. Despite the similarity of my social class, positioning with 
that of the intervicwecs, ideological and educational differences made my analysis more concentrated 
on certain clements of the interviews. Thus, “interpretation remains an imperfect and incomplete 
process.” However, “the validity of our interpretations depends on the integrity of the interaction of 
our personal experiences with the power of feminist theory and the powcr. or lack of power. or the 
rescarched. Our conclusions should always be open to criticism.’”™* 

The belicf that feminism has a distinctive method of conducting social rescarch has 
increasingly indccd attracted criticism. Nevertheless, it is still widespread and continucs to be applicd 
since it implics more equality between the rescarcher and the rescarched and it protects the 
rescarched from being turned into a fragmented object. Morcover, the opinion and experiences of the 
rescarched are valucd and considered. Sccond-wave feminists argue that a qualitative approach is 
morc suitable to describing women’s lives and regard quantitative rescarch as represcnting the 
masculinist way of looking at things, and involving a separation of the rescarcher from the 
rescarched, emotional detachment, and the measurement of ‘objectivity’ based on ‘alleged’ value-free 
methods.” Qualitative methods (especially semi-structured or unstructured intervicws) arc scen as 
the ‘female way of knowing’, emphasising the subjectivity of experiences of both the rescarcher and 
the rescarched. This idea proved cxtremcly important at the carly stages of second wave feminism as 
it contributed towards feminist knowledge of various arcas previously analysed from a male 


® Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Melanic, July 1997. See Christine L.Williams 
& E. Jocl Heikes, ‘The Importance of Rescarcher’s Gender in the In-Depth Interview; Evidence from 
Two Casc of Male Nurses’, Gender & Society, Vol.7, No.2. pp.280-291, June 1993. for a 
discussion on gender and in-depth interviewing. 
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Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1991, p.32. 
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** For a comprehensive analysis on feminist objectivity, see Kum-Kum Bhavnani, ‘Tracing the 
Contours: Feminist Rescarch and Feminist Objectivity’, in Helen Afshar & Mary Maynard (cds.). 
The Dynamics of Race and Gender; Some Feminist Interventions, Taylor & Francis, 1994. 
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perspective. However, this position “gradually developed into somcthing of an unproblematiscd 
orthodoxy against which the political correctness, or othcrwisc, of a// feminist rescarch could be 
judged.”*’ 

Feminist scholars, though, express disenchantment with the “dualisms, abstractions, and 
detachment of positivism, rejecting the scparations betwcen subject and object, thought and fecling, 
knower and known, and political and personal...”“* Thus, in the same way that we reject these 
scparations, we should be wary of rigidly distinguishing between quantitative and qualitative 
methods in terms of male and female types of rescarch. After all, quantitative methods (cspccially 
questionnaires and surveys) have helped feminists to expand their knowledge of women’s lives in 
various arcas such as the division of labour in the workplace and pay discrimination, the extent of 
violence in the family and rape, and so on. Therefore, any combination and adaptation of rescarch 
methods that will best serve our quest for knowledge should be sought, in order to achicve the “best 
results possible’. Rather than distinguishing between the public and the private.” the Gemeinschafi 
and Gesellschaft, women and men, when choosing our methods and methodology. we ought to adopt 
the methodological approach most suitable to the specific rescarch being carricd out at the time. 
Since unpredictability and discontinuity arc characteristics of women’s expcricnecs -as_ they 
‘mediate’ the demands of the public and private spheres, adaptation and flexibility (unlike 
traditional, rigid methods) will allow us to include i in our rescarch those social forces which influence 
changes in individual behaviour and attitudes.” When studying attitudes and practices of women, 
especially concerning personal lives, as the scope of this work is, it becomes suitable to use 
eet methods in order to study the particular discourses which respondents become involved 

' The Icgitimisation of these methodological and cpistemological concerns is on the one hand 
reaffirmed (concerning this specific arca of concentration) by Hilary Graham” and Liz Kelly, Linda 
Regan and Shcila Buton.”? On the other hand, more questions arisc. Discussions of the quantitative 
as opposcd to the qualitative rescarch methods in the social sciences Icd to the realisation that a 
feminist standpoint could be uscd in various methods: it is therefore not necessary that the ‘scientific’ 
model of surveys is accepted or that surveys as necessarily ‘non-feminists’ are rejected. * Although 
feminists have still not found a common ground of agreement on the question of validity. scarching 
for it has been a driving force for the advancement and development of new-wave feminism. It is 


© Mary Maynard, ‘Mcthods, Practice and Epistemology: The Debate about Feminism and 
Research’, in Mary Maynard & Junc Purvis (cds.), Researching Women’s Lives from a leminist 


Perspective, Tavlor & Francis, 1994: sce also discussion in Chapter Onc of this thesis. 
*” Ibid. p.12. 


* Judith Stacey, ‘Can There Be a Feminist Ethnography?’, in Women's Studies International 
Forum, Vol.11, No.1, pp.21-27, 1988, p.21. 


© * ‘Private’ and ‘public’ do not therefore have an exact and tangible location: places remain 
constant while definitions of thcir social space change”, Hilary Graham, Op.Cit. 


” Galtung, Op.Cit., 1967, p.157. Sce discussion on women acting as mediators in Chapter Six. 


*' However, qualitative studics have also been used as indications of patriarchal trends. especially in 
the workplace. 
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indeed dangerous to say that certain types of methods arc necessarily feminist. As feminists, we 
ought to try and introduce our insight and knowledge on methodology and theory about life in 
gencral to the social and natural sciences at large since feminism ought to be more than women 
rescarching women but rather be involved with all aspects of human existence. 


3.2.1. Interviewing 


Similar to the debates on qualitative versus quantitative methods, and the epistemological 
concerns that arise from thosc, it has been suggested that the traditional ‘textbook’ formal type of 
interviewing is not suitable to the sociological study of women and proposes her own ‘recipe’ for 
interviewing.” Despite the incrcasing number of sociologists and especially feminist writers engaged 
with describing in detail the process of intervicwing in detail, there still seems to be little material on 
this important issuc. I decided to carry out in-depth. semi-structured interviews since my aim was to 
study women’s attitudes in Cyprus; | felt that the only way to get closer to women’s thinking and 
subjective expcricnces of their lives would be through talking to them extensively.” 

My experience at the Centre for the Prevention and Handling of Domestic Violence has been 
an influcntial factor to my clarifying of dilemmas concerning my research, { have become alert to the 
necds of women who called the Hotline at the centre both for confidentiality and for fecling 
comfortable with the voluntecr who answered the telephone. Upon discussing the experiences of 
various volunteers, this appcars to be the most important factor to the willingness of women to talk 
and cooperate with them for assistance. Clearly, we can not assume that a Hotline/help centre and 
rescarch can be placed in the same catcgorics for the sake of rescarch, but we can draw certain 
parallcls and identify common trends. For example, both the ‘victim of domestic abuse” and the 
researched can choose whether to talk or not. Both have at times expressed that “it’s great to have 
somcone to talk to”” and ‘demand’ nothing else. They find it casicr to talk to a stranger about issucs 
they fecl are too personal to discuss with anyone else, although they have friends and/or family in 
whom they could presumably confide to. Pamela Cotterill explains that this is so preciscly because 
of the rescarcher’s (or/and the voluntecr’s, | would arguc) position as a stranger rather than a 
fricnd.”* The circumstances of these conversations take a totally different form though. The question 
of whether we should be aiming at helping/ supporting/ advising the researched creates dilemmas 
which are clear when discussing victims who call for this precisc reason.” The expectations of the 
rescarched, nevertheless, ncecd to be further explored in feminist epistemological and methodological 
work. 

Questions arc raised in all kinds of research methods about the possibility of the rescarched 
(cspccially during an intcrvicw) “faking” their answers; that is, instcad of dircctly expressing their 


* Ann Oakley, ‘Interviewing Women: A Contradiction in Terms’, in Helen Roberts (cd.), Doing 
lreminist Research, 1981. 


* «where languages are too diverse, where common values arc toll few, where the fear of talking to 
strangers is too great, there the interview based on a standardized questionnaire calling for a few 
standardized answers may not be applicable. Those who venture into such situations may have to 
invent new modes of interviewing.” D. Benney & J. Hughes, ‘Of Sociology and the Interview’, in M. 
Blumer (cd.), Sociological Research Methods, 2™ Edition, London, Macmillan, 1984. p.216. 


*” Janct Finch, ‘It’s Great to Have Someone to Talk to”: The Ethics and Politics of Interviewing 
Women’, in Colin Bell & Helen Roberts (cds.), Social Researching; Politics, Problems, Pracuce, 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1984. 


** Pamela Cotterill, ‘Interviewing Women - Issucs of Fricndship, Vulnerability, and Power’, 
Women’s Stuclies International Korum, Nos.5/6, pp.593-606, 1992, p.596. 
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thoughts, they give socially desirable responses. When the researched are placed in a situation with 
which they are unfamiliar and uncomfortable, they strongly fecl the “art of impression management,” 
the need to have control over the situation and over what they are doing and saying.'” When I first 
gave a draft of my questionnaire to a fricnd to look at and give me her opinion, that was her first 
reaction: 


“I hope you realise they won’t tell you the truth. This is Cyprus. Do you want me to spell it 
out for you? What do you want, for them to tell you everything? Especially since some know 
you as an eccentric feminist; then, they will sec you down town having a coffee and talking 
about them! It is not as if you can miss them! They will not believe your confidentiality 
things. 1 know you will not tell anybody, but they don’t. In fact, in all these statistics they 
kecp presenting us with in papers and articles, | do not belicve any of it. What, you have 
somcone come to your house and tell them your lifestory? For God’s sake. get real. They arc 
bound to lie.”!™ 


Studying Cypriot people, Attalides faced similar difficultics since many respondents found it hard to 
belicve that ‘the results would genuincly be anonymous’. Carrving out interviews with women has 
been onc of the basic problems in this rescarch. For example, for some of the intervicwees. being 
‘feminist’ was an integral part of their identity. Irrespective of their practices and actions, some of 
them used the ‘art of impression management’ and gave what they has assumed to be desirable 
answers (cspccially since some of them know me and my gencral ideas concerning feminism). In this 
manner. thcy also told themselves what they wanted to hear. thus fecling more reconciled with their 
position, and less in conflict within a society where contradictions could give rise uncomfortable 
emotions. As one woman put it, “it would be like saying that my ‘struggle’ and efforts Icad to 
nowhere.”"”> Qakley raises additional questions on the ‘validity’ of feminist methodology by 
analysing the relationship between the researcher and the researched. She suggests that unless the 
interviewee feels that she is being sympathetically treated by the interviewer, then she will not accept 
to be studied and will not come up with the necessary information.'“ 

For most feminists, questions about the nature of the relationship between the intervicwer 
and the interviewee" are answered with the rejection of the view that researchers can be ‘objective’. 
in the sense of being uninvolved, because as rescarchers they are part of what is being rescarched 
and thus feminist objectivity “‘mcans quite simply situated knowledges.”"”° They sce it as inevitable 
that the rescarcher will get involved and this nccessitates acquiring the skills for sclf-critique and 
reflexivity: 


‘ Erving Goffman, The Presentation of Self in Everyday Life, New York: Doubleday, 1959. Of 
course, this “art of impression management” is clearly evident in all social interaction but morc so in 
times when the individual is facing new circumstances for which she/he is not prepared. At the same 
time, the feminist critique of ‘impression management’ and “face work’ discusscs how difficultics 
experienced by subordinate groups (such as women) arc underestimated in this type of analysis. 


'" Private Conversation with Author, April 1997. 


'? Michael Attalides, Social ( ‘hange and Urbanization In Cyprus: A Study of Nicosia, Cyprus 
1981, p.4l. 


"3 private Conversation with Author. Interview with Deborah. June 1997. 
"4 Oakley, Op.Cit., p.33. 


* Sec Duclli Klein, Op.Cit., 1983; Finch, Op.Cit., 1984; Oakley, Op.Cit., 1981; Stanley & Wise, 
Op.Cit., 1993. 


'© Donna Haraway, ‘Situated Knowledges; The Science Question in Feminism and the Privilege of 
Partial Perspective’, /eminist Studies 14, No.3. Hall 1988, p.ssl. 
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“The researcher must be constantly aware of how her valucs, attitudes, and perceptions arc 
influencing the research process, from the formulation stage, to the ways in which the data 
arc analysed and thcorctically explained.”"°” 


Feminists reject taking a detached and objective standpoint on knowledge of the relations between 
women and men, or rescarcher and rescarched. Instcad, they claim that “ 1 am a constantly moving 
subjectivity.”"** Stanley and Wisc (1983) regard objectivity as presently constructed, a scxist notion 
which feminists “should Icave behind’ and Adrienne Rich (1979) explains that it is the term that men 
have introduced for their own subjectivity. The relationship of the rescarcher and the researched gocs 
beyond the subjectivity/objectivity debate to issues of power. For Kum-Kum Bhavnani (1993), the 
rescarcher is in a position of relative power to the researched, 


“...a sct of power relationships which are bounded by the imperatives of resource 
availability - can define the parameters of the thcorctical framework. can control the design 
of the study, and can inform how the Study is conducted, analysed, and written up. That is. 
the rescarcher is positioned in a particular relationship of power in relation to the 
rescarched.”!” 


By virtuc of her/his cducation and status, the rescarcher is placed in a powerful position in relation to 
the researched. However, Bhavnani analyscs the ‘micropolitics of thc research situation’. and 
explains how these relationships are subject to change depending on the socially ascribed 
characteristics of the interviewer and the intervicwec, such as race, gender, age and class.'"” 

In my personal expericnce of carrying out rescarch, race, gender, age, and class all became 
evident and problematic. After having finished my graduate studics in the United Kingdom, | took 
part in a research project carried out by the Department of Social Policy of my university. Together 
with the research assistant, | went to various clinics in order to interview (by means of a structured 
questionnaire which we first read to them and then filled in) mothers of new-born babies and discuss 
their satisfaction with the health serviccs. | was twenty-two ycars old at the time, and [ had a 
Master's degree in Sociology but I was not studying for a Ph.D. like the other female rescarch 
assistant; further, | had a ‘forcign accent’. | was unfamiliar with the workings of clinics and the 
environment there, unlike the women I was intervicwing. Finally, I was not a mother mysclf. My 
position as a rescarcher was onc of constant tension, powerlessness, and weakness. My situation 
contradicted the belicf held by Oakley, Finch,’'' and others that women’s oppression and 
socialisation reduces social distance and encourages conversation and fricndlincss. 1 cxpericneed 
racism and agcism (I was younger than most intervicwccs) at various instances throughout the 
intervicws and on many occasions felt that the women were at case with their surroundings, as 
opposed to mc, and that gave them a scnse of power which was obvious in their confident and 


""? Pamela Abbott & Claire Wallace, Op.Cit., 1990, p.207. 


'S Patti Lather, ‘Feminist Perspectives on Empowering Rescarch Mcthodologics’. Women's Studies 
International lorum, Vol.11, No.6, pp.569-581, 1988, p.569. 
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 Sce discussion by Miri Song & David Parker: “Multiple positionings and (dis)identifications, 


Which shift during the interview process, rather than a unitary sense of identity, occur in the course 
of an intervicw’. ‘Commonality, Difference, and the dynamics of Disclosure in In-depth 
Interviewing’, in Sociology, May 1995. 


"! Oakley, Op.Cit.: Janct Finch: “It's Great to Have Somconc to Talk to’: The Ethics and Politics of 
Interviewing Women’,” in Colin Bell & Helen Roberts (cds.), Social Researching; Politics. 
Problems, Practice, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1984. 
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rclaxcd attitude. This issuc of power is explored by Sue Scott 
explains, for example, that power is not balanced and is related to the intervicwecs* age and status. 
To this, | would add - like Bhavnani, Song, and Parker, the influence of race and ethnicity. 
Nevertheless, it is the rescarcher that inevitably decides how the data will be interpreted and uscd, 
and it is the researcher that will gain knowledge through the rescarched (and knowledge is powcr). 

The extent of the rescarchcr’s responsibility towards both the ‘subjects’ but also the readers/ 
students of rescarch findings also occurred as a problematic issuc during my fieldwork. When one of 
the women I contacted expressed her preference at coming to my house for an interview (since she 
lived with her parents and “we wouldn’t get any privacy. Besides, it would be nice to visit you at 
your place”'""), my partner looked amazed that she would be willing to drive for twenty minutes to 
“get here’. So he simply asked me, ‘what on carth do thcy get out of it’? That was a question I was 
able to answer aftcr the completion of the ficldwork and the interviews. Out of the twenty-five 
women I interviewed. cightcen of them argued to have ‘really enjoyed the interview’. Eleven of them 
expressed the wish to keep in touch for “a coffee and a chat’. Two were interested in postgraduate 
Studics (onc wanted a distant Icarning course in education and the other in sociology) and onc in an 
undergraduate course in psychology. After the interview, all three of them asked details on my 
involvement in this ficld of work. In the end, we agreed on my helping them register for courses. Onc 
of them changed her mind in the end. | worked with the other two in order to find courses and fill in 
application forms, write proposals and so on. Another woman said that she “thought I was alone in 
thinking about all these issues with women in this country. I am so relieved to scc that you are also 
interested. We should get together more often for a chat, OK?" I occasionally contact about half of 
the women I interviewed, especially those who expressed the wish to sce me again. Duc to a very 
hectic timetable and writing up my thesis, this tended to be more of a telephone call conversation but 
on some occasions, I visited them briefly and [ have been out for a coffee with four of them. 

This has been a source of intense pressure on me. Even if the troubling issuc of reciprocity 
during the interview is resolved, complex questions remain about what happens afierwards. Does the 
researcher ‘collect’ knowledge and go? One must be careful when assuming that the overall power 
relationship between the researcher and the rescarched favours the latter (or the former). One of the 
women in the sample expressed disillusionment with the interview. After a very long talk, about her 
personal life, and claborating on themes that I had not asked, she told me: 


“Tam verv disappointed. [ came here, I accepted to be intervicwed, because | am interested 
in women’s issucs. I want to do a postgraduate course on women’s studies. | wanted to sce 
what feminist methodology is all about. | come here, and all I find, is that we sit very 
informally, I talk, you listen, you cven answer to my questions. | have not learnt anything. I 
do not know how you are going to usc everything I said. I gave vou all my time. | told you 
everything, as [ would to a therapist. Now I am drained. Exhausted. And I feel that you 
know everything about me, and I know little about you. And I understood nothing about 
feminist rescarch.”"' 


I felt guilty and uncomfortable; I spent about one hour discussing with her what | thought about 
intervicwing, in terms of feminist methodology, and I discussed her own interview with her. | 


"= Suc Scott. “The Personable and the Powerful: Gender and Status on Sociological Research’, in 


Colin Bell & Helen Roberts (cds.) Social Researching; Politics, Problems. Practice, Routledge & 
Kegan Paul. 1984. 
"3 Cotterill, Op. Cit., p.599. 
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Private Conversation with Author, arranging interview with Thecla, June 1997. 
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Private conversation with Author, Interview with Lycimache, July 1997. 
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explained the things I found interesting and the reasons for that. I talked about subjectivity and 
reciprocity with her. | shared my thoughts about her concerns and explained my own struggle as a 
feminist woman in Cyprus. My intervicwce Icft saying, “thanks, | feel better now. I have found out a 
bit of what I wanted to know, and you have, too, | hope.”"'” However, | was left with a lot more 
qucstions. 

The expectations of the researched during ficldwork need to be furthcr addressed in feminist 
scholarly work in order for the rescarch we carry out to be rewarding and cmancipatory for all the 
particd involved. The assumption that the researcher can ‘provide’ reciprocity — in other words, that 
s/he can ‘control’ the existence of a hicrarchical atmosphere during intervicwing is dominant in 
feminist litcrature on methodology, and it has not often been challenged. Supposedly, the researcher 
decides whether to ‘provide’ an ‘cqual’ relationship or not, whether s/he ‘should’ or not. The 
inevitable question then becomes whether there is pressure imposed on the rescarcher due to the 
nature of particular intcrvicw situations. Socictal constraints in Cyprus, where everything is talked 
about. make women an ‘casy target’! They are careful about what they say and to whom. 
Consequently, for some of these women, the interview became a way to talk about things “they don't 
normally discuss’, with a woman who was interested in listening, and whom they could trust. Some 
asked to talk with me again, ‘not in the context of an interview’. Despite my interest in these 
women’s attitudes and practices, my rescarch has been time-consuming. | have often experienced 
feclings of guilt about not contacting these women on a regular basis since | was expected to do so. I 
recognise that the initial ‘agreement’ was a ‘simple intervicw. but the experience, for some 
interviewees and for mysclf, was different. | am thus left with questions about whether it is always 
the case that ‘power’ lics with the rescarcher. Can she/he simply disappear at the end of the study, 
irrespective of the researched feclings? In the example concerning my expericnce with mothers and 
clinics, I disappcarcd at the end of the study, irrespective of my -the rescarcher’s- feclings arising 
from the experince of racism, for example. In this present study. these feelings involve guilt.'"” Up 
to present day, it has been impossible to create rescarch designs, which fully climinate the 
contradictions in the relationship between the rescarcher and the researched.'”” More methodological 
and theoretical questions ought to be addressed within feminist rescarch, as to the expectations, and 
powcr, if any, of the interviewees themselves, and how that affects the researcher her/himself. 


4. Concluding Concerns - Research for Women? 


This chapter has discussed the thcoretical, cpistemological, and methodological issucs to 
which this thesis relates, in order to clarify existing debates and central issucs of feminist research. 
Explorations of these as well as an analysis of the methods uscd in this study have been the main 
topics of concentration. The specific social and political contexts of the case of Cyprus have been 
identified and questions on the ‘art of interviewing’ have becn raised in order to develop current 
arguments in feminist sociology. Since women’s lives and expericnces has been a neglected arca of 
academic concentration in Cyprus, this study has sct out to explore these ‘missing’ women’s 
attitudes and practices, using the feminist methodologies and adhcring to the feminist cpistemological 
concerns dealt with in this chapter. 


"7 Private conversation with Author, Interview with Philacnis, August 1997. 
"8 Soe Chapter Six. 


¢ . . . . . . bd 
''? As women, both the interviewees and mysclf have been socialized into expecting to continuously 
receive and give large supplics of affection, support, and sympathy. Failurc to do so, often Icads into 
feclings of guilt and inadequacy. 


% Joan Acker. Kate Barry & Joke Esseveld, ‘Objectivity and Truth: Problems in Doing Feminist 
Research’, Women’s Studies International Forum, Vol.6, No.4, pp.423-435, 1983, p.434. 
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Nevertheless, the question often addressed when carrying out feminist rescarch -cspecially in 
socictics and cultures where this is a newly established practice, like in the casc of Cyprus- concerns 
the extent to which the subject area is studicd politically. This concern with the rclationship between 
thcory and practicc, and the conviction that academic feminism should be (although somctimes it 
appcars not to be) related to feminist political practicc, have been central in feminist work. Helen 
Roberts, for example, explores the question of scparating the intellectual from the practical and the 
political and asks whether we do research for oursclves, for our professional colleagues or for and 
with the subjects of our research.”'?' Should feminist concerns be studicd politically? Should 
feminist methodologics aspire towards social change? 


“Isn’t bias the major conscquence of taking one’s research questions from the lives of a 
particular social group -cspcecially when that group is women? Since feminism is 
fundamentally a political movement, aren’t its claims biased by its politics? If men disagree 


with women’s claims. why should women’s claims ever be considered pretcrable to 
men’s?! 


These are current, problematic questions, which feminists are trving to resolve and understand. The 
answer for most (if not all) feminists is clear and much has been written to support their 
arguments'”* as well as to criticise them.'** Different explanations and answers have been given by 
the different schools of feminist thought and thus different strategics of feminist political practice 
have been applied. Feminist cmpiricists, for example, belicve that if we strictly adhered to existing 
methodological methods of conducting scientific rescarch. then sexist and androcentric biases. as 
well as ‘bad science’, would be climinated. They argue that traditional methodological assumptions 
are not simply the result of individual biascs but rather of wider andocentric culture. It is therefore 
important to create social movements, such as the women’s movement, to create new, enlarged ways 
of looking at the world. Feminist standpoint thcorists similarly realise that the production of 
knowledge is a politically engaging activity. They argue that “women’s knowledge emerges from a 
struggle against men and the attempt to reknowledge the distorted knowledge produce by men hich 
is uscd to control and subordinate women.”"”” 

Feminists are criticised for using our work to promote our politics.'”* Nevertheless, gender 
relations are directly related to the issue of power and therefore feminism cannot be distinguished 
from the context that makes it essentially political.’ *... An cmancipatory social scicnce must be 
premised upon the development of rescarch approaches which both cmpower the rescarched and 
contribute to the generation of change enhancing social thcory.”'~* It has been suggested that, for 
example, how when pcople are committed to taking other pcople’s work seriously, this constitutes an 
essentially political activity and that docs not result in less professional work.'” At the same time, 


'21 Helen Roberts, ‘Women and Their Doctors: Power and Powerlessness in the Research Process’. 
in Helen Roberts (ed.), Doing Feminist Research, Routledge, 1981. p.26. 


'2 Sandra Harding, Whose Science? Whose Knowledge? Thinking Krom Women’s Lives. Open 
University Press. 1991, p.109. 


'23 Sandra Harding, Op.Cit.; Stancly & Wise, Op.Cit.; Ramazonoglu. Op.Cit. 


'4 Sce especially Martyn Hammersley. “On Feminist Methodology’. Sociology, Vol.26.. No.2..1992. 
pp.187-206., and other non/anti-feminists writers. 


25 Abbott & Wallace, Op. Cit.. p.210. 
'6 Martyn Hammersley, Op.Cit., p.199, 
!27 Soo Finch, Op.Cit., 1984. 

18 patti Lather, Op.Cit.. p.570. 

'? Helen Roberts, Op.Cit. 
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the intention to carry out emancipatory work docs not necessarily result in an cmancipatory 
outcome.'* It is thus important to apply in our empirical work what we discuss in our theorctical 
arguments, The cmancipatory aim of a women’s sociology will contribute both towards the better 
lives of the rescarched, but also the rescarchers, for “as women rescarchers we also have been absent 
and unheard within the main sociological traditions.”'*' Women’s academic rescarch is closcly 
connected with the political ideology of the womcn’s movement; feminist cpistemologies and 
methodologics are new ways of knowing and secking 'truths' and since knowing is a political process, 
knowledge is intrinsically political.'** When I presented part of this work at the college where I work, 
a collcaguc blatantly said to me that ‘cither you are doing academic work, or you are out in the 
strects demonstrating for your rights. You cannot do both’. | simply answered, “Yes, you can. Or at 
Icast, I can.”'*? Feminism has shown that the world is not a monolith where rules apply to everyone 
at the same level. Rather there are many faccs of it, which have been hidden for ccnturics, the most 
important one being that of women. The miraculous, monolithic answers of “grand thcorics’ to 
women’s oppression can be quite problematic. For Stanley and Wisc. “grand theory presupposes a 
particular kind of relationship between the individual and socicty. between the personal and the 
structural, which is in many ways alicn to out understanding of feminism.”'* Similarly, “grand 
thcorics’ of gender incquality have proven to be of limited use in the casc of Cyprus in general and 
this study in particular. Modifications, developments, and changes become necessary in order to 
include the realitics of women in various parts of the world. 

Feminism is full of contradictions and -bcing uscd to ingrained masculine discourses of 
thinking- I found these both horrifying and “wrong” in the beginning. I tricd to devise a solid, 
“reasonable”, and ‘objective’ answer about why women are oppressed and what can be done about it. 
Nevertheless, [ am now wondering whether rescarch is cffcctively “... ‘fiction’ in the scnsc that it 
views and so constructs ‘reality’ through the eyes of one person.”"*° This gives risc to the feminist 
postmodernist question of whether a feminist scicnce can actually exist or whether any science 1s 
destined to recreate sexist/discriminatory/androcentric ways of being in the world. Foundations of 
knowledge are increasingly under attack and the “God’s Eye” omniscient perspective is being 
questioned; our overall knowledge is a partial representation of a more complex reality.'*° Based on 
the work by postmodem philosophers such as Michel Foucault, Jaques Lacan. Jaques Derrida. and 
writers such as Julia Kristeva, Helene Cixous, and Luce Irigaray.'*” post-modern feminists refuse to 


' Joan Acker, Kate Barret & Joke Essevelt, ‘Objectivity and Truth: Problems in Doing Feminist 
Research’, in Women’s Studies International lorum 6, pp.423-43. 


' Thid., p.424. 


'? Caroline Ramazanoglu, ‘On Feminist Methodology: Male Reason Versus Female Empowerment’, 
in Sociology, Vol.26, No.2, pp.207-212, May 1992, p.210. 


3 Private Conversation with Author, March 1998 
'4 Stanley & Wise, Op. Cit. p.57. 
135 Thid., p.174. 


'° Garcth Morgan (cd.), Beyond Method: Strategies for Social Research, Sage, Beverly Hills, CA, 
1983, p.389. 


''7 Michel Foucault, Power/Knowledge, Colin Gordon (cd.). New York: Random House, 1981, 
Michel Foucault. “What is Enlightenment?’, in The Moucault Reader, (cd.) P. Robinson, tran. C. 
Porter, Penguin, Harmondsworth, 1984; Jaques Lacan, Ecrits: A Selection, trans. Alan Sheridan, 
New York: W.W. Norton. 1977; Jaqucs Lacan, The Hour lundamental Concepts of 
Psychoanalysis, (cd.) Jaques-Alain Miller and trans. Alan Sheridan, New York: W. W. Norton, 
1978; Luce Irigaray, This Sex which is Not One, Corncll University Press, Ithaca, 1985: Luce 
[rigaray, Speculum of the Other Woman, Comell University Press, Ithaca, 1985; Helene Cixous, 
‘Castration or Decapitation?’, Signs: Journal of Women in Culture and Society, 7(1), 1981, pp. 41- 
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construct onc explanatory theory for women’s oppression. They reject the traditional Enlightenment 
assumptions in the ‘true self’; and, they arc critical of ‘grand narratives’ of ‘truth’ and essentialist 
concepts such as gender identity and universal oppression. Post-modern feminists aim to replace 
unitary notions of women and feminine identity with ‘more complex and pluralistic constructions of 


social identity’. 


“Post-modern feminists take a ‘deconstructionist approach’; in other words, they take “a 
critical approach toward everything, including particular idcas or social injustices as well as 
the structures upon which the are based, the language in which they arc thought, and the 
systems in which they are safeguarded.”!” 


Thus, they question dominant structures such as knowledge and language and their celebration of 
‘Otherness’. Based on Foucault, they deconstruct the subject, which they consider as discontinuous 
and fragmented. and argue that there is neither self-identity nor truth: “that the order within our lives 
and our language is an imposed, incssential, structure.”!” 

Post-modern feminists have been heavily criticised for their philosophical assaults on unitary 
answers to patriarchy. and for being clitists and thus excluding all but the privileged few from a 
debate. Further, their critics arguc that, 


“qt is all very well for men to deconstruct the knowing subject because it has been 
constructed as masculinc. Women have not yet achicved this status and to deconstruct it at 
the very moment when feminism is claiming as active subjectivity for women has damaging 
implications for feminism.”"*’ 


Despite the critiques against post-modern feminism, these philosophical developments in feminist 
perspectives offer women the most important liberation of all: ‘freedom from oppressive thought.’!*” 
It is this relative freedom from oppressive thought, which has allowed me to accept and be interested 
in exploring contradictions. The process of bringing about social change implics cxactly that: by 
understanding the contradictions inherent in women’s expcricnces within various structures, 
effective political action can be deviscd.'* It is precisely these contradictions within women’s 
locations that the primary data explores in this work. In order to examine the conflicts within 
women’s lives, I next turn to a discussion of Cypriot history, as this can provide the background 
information and deeper understanding of thcir roots. 


55.; Helene Cixous, ‘The Laugh of the Medousa’, in Elaine Marks and Isabelle de Courtivron, cds. 
New French Feminisms, pp. 245-264., New York: Schocken Books, 1981; Julia Kristeva, Desire in 
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Press, 1990. 
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Chapter III 
‘Herstory’: the Missing Woman of Cyprus - 
A Historical and Contemporary Search 


I. Introduction 


“In the end, it boils down to this: is one prepared to break with tradition, to be 
‘unhistorical’ in order to make history, or not?" 


The first part of the title of this thesis, A Struggle for Independence, refers to the titles of a 
number of other works such as documentaries, articles, headlincs, and books that are related to 
Cyprus. The concept of ‘struggle’ in Cyprus is mostly associated with the 1955-1939 revolt of the 
Greck Cypriot pcople against colonial Britain. conducted in order to gain independence through 
unifying the island with Greece. This idea of the struggle for independence still features prominently 
in everyday life. Herocs are discussed with admiration at schools, analysed in documentarics shown 
on television, celebrated on national days. The idcal of freedom and independence has been sought 
for and the pcoplc, who fought and arc fighting for it, are celebrated. Women take part in this 
struggle, like women do all over the world; they arc the background ‘heroines’, the hidden ‘warriors’. 
but also the worst victims of war. Thcy are killed, captured and raped; they are abuscd and 
threatened; they arc left refugecs, stigmatised, widows.’ 

However, this struggle for independence in the 1950s was ercated by men, ordered by men 
and carried out by men. It was a patriarchal struggle in a patriarchal island’ and it continued with the 
events of 1974 on the island. Women followed this pattern and became involved in this struggle, 
adjusting to the various rolcs assigned to them; at the same time, and similar to men, they became 
involved in peaceful demonstrations, in peace work, in work for the public interest. In fact, they were 
used by men in order to promote men’s best intercsts. They fought the war of men and they fought 
against it. They became absorbed by another conflict, another struggle than the one this thesis 1s 
concerned with. They were told that the conditions of despair created by war, “women’s issucs’ were 
unimportant. They were distracted from another struggle they could have been involved in, They 
became Iess involved in the struggle for their own independence from men of the colonics, from men 
in uniforms, from men on the island, from invaders and from rulers. For women, this struggle for 
independence could have various meanings, interpretations, and truths. This chaptcr aims to 
problematize current patriarchal trends in Cyprus by allowing diffcrent cpistcmologics to be 
explored and addressed, and by questioning existing historical discourses. 


1.2, Concerns on Writing Women’s History 


“If we continue to speak this sameness, if we speak to each other as men have spoken for 

centuries, as they have taught us to speak, we will fail each other. Again ... words will pass 
ig ; . af 

through our bodies, above our heads, disappear, make us disappear. 


"C.G. Jung, Aspects of the Feminine. Ark, 1982, p.72. 
2 Scc Chapter Six and Eight for analysis. 
31 usc patriarchy to refer to the institutionaliscd domination of men in the socicty. 


* Luce Irigaray. Speculum of the Other Woman, translation Gillian Gill, Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1985, p.69. 
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In order to try to understand Cypriot women in the late 1990s and their attitudes, we have to 
go back in time and trace the complex antecedents of their social historical background. Histories 
have always tended to be stylised and have concentrated on the ‘clite’ and the dominant groups in 
any particular socicty. The recording of history has been very sclcctive. In fact, the whole discourse 
of history is a site of power and resistance: it is written for, by. and about dominant groups in 
socicty. Historians have been so concerned with recording the passage of power and authority 
throughout the centurics that the outcome of their work has preserved the patriarchal structures of 
the socictics they studicd. Women have conveniently becn excluded, ignored, or simply mentioned in 
the background of any given period: 


“Few people know about the many female rulers, philosophers, scientists, artists, writers, 
and inventors of the past, yct some were highly influential and many contributed to human 
knowledge and well-being ... Women founded a very important organisation, only to be 
thrust out of it and their record expunged.” 


In “Northanger Abbey’ Jane Austen has her heroine complain about history books being full of “the 
quarrels of popes and kings, with wars and pestilence in every page: the men also good for nothing, 
and hardly any women at all.” History is written by men (of the dominant class and race) and women 
have systematically been excluded as agents of knowledge.® Similarly, women have been totally 
‘hidden’ from Cypriot history and it is only though reading between the lines of textbooks by cminent 
male historians that cven superficial information on their cxistence surfaces.’ It is therefore 
important to at least try to examine bricfly the thousands ycars of history of the Cypriot people in 
order to understand the “Other,” the woman. It is important to try to tell ‘hersfory’ rather than 
history. In 1972, Anna Davis motivated women to study their own history, 


“...for by showing that the role and nature changes with cach socicty we are helping to 
defeat the argument ‘that is how it’s always been.” It is only through showing that a 
woman’s role is socially constructed “and rooted in a specific historical context, rather than 
natural and universal, could feminism hope to argue that it was open to change.” 


June Purvis explains how the publication of Sheila Rowbotham’s book, in 1973, Hidden Krom 
History: 300 Years of Women’s Oppression and the Fight Against It, has been followed by “an 


* Marilyn French, 7he War Against Women, Penguin, 1992, p.43. 


° Sandra Harding, ‘Introduction; Is there a Feminist Mcthod?’ in Sandra Harding (cd.) Meminism 
and Methodology; Social Science Issues, Indiana University Press, 1987, p.3. 


7 Sec also Ester Breitenbach, Alicc Brown, & Fiona Mycrs, ‘Understanding Women in Scotland’, 
Feminist Review, No.58, Spring 1998, pp. 44-63, for similaritics in the cascs of Cyprus and 
Scotland. It is important to point out here that the First International Conference on women and 
socicty in ancient Cyprus took place between 20-23 March 1998. At the conference it was stresscd 
that this was the first time that anyonc tricd to investigate women’s lives in ancient Cyprus and how 
their roles changed; further, it was suggestcd that there exists rich amount of evidence relating to 
women in Cyprus all the way back to the late Stone Age and the Neolithic Period. See report in 7he 
Cyprus Weekly, 20-26 March 1998. 


* Quoted in June Hannam, ‘Women, History and Protest’, in Diane Richardson and Victoria 
Robinson (cds.), /ntroducing Women’s Studies, Macmillan Press, 1993, p.303. 


” Ibid. p.303. 
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outpouring of publications making visible women’s lives in the past, some of these accounts being 
more explicitly feminist than others.”"° The aim of telling this feminist story is to comprehend the 


“...significance of the sexes, of gender groups in the historical past. Our goal is to discover 
the range in sex roles and in scxual symbolism in different socictics and periods, to find out 
what meaning thcy had and how they functioncd to maintain the social order or to promote 
its change.””' 


By looking at a number of historical textbooks and the first related published article by Mary 
Pyrgos,'? I wish to give a brief picture both of Cyprus and of the Cypriot people, with a particular 
emphasis on women. It is not my intention to give an extensive theoretical framework of the history 
of women in Cyprus; thus, the following discussion is a descriptive rather than thcoretical/analytical 
account of what limited materials alrcady exist, which aims at identifying important trends. Similar 
work has been done in Greece; however, for the purpose of this article. this work is not dircctly 
relevant to this study. Duc to the majority of Cypriots” identification with the Greck pcople and 
culture,'* and the lack of academic analysis until very recently, the social rescarch covering Greece 
has been automatically applicd to the island.'* It is important. nevertheless, to realise that the 
differences in the historical experiences of the two countries result in obvious differences in attitudes 
and perceptions of their people. This is especially so in the casc of women who had no voice in the 
thousands of years of history. 

The analysis can indccd be criticised for not challenging thc use of concepts developed to 
explore society from a masculinist perspective since it docs not question as such cxisting 
methodology and the foundations of cxisting theoretical frameworks. | am well aware of the 
limitations of this kind of work, which docs not strictly adhere to the whole philosophy, and cthos of 
feminism. However, I sce this picce of work as an cncouragement, a starting point to the 
development of a feminist perspective within the academic life in Cyprus. My cmphasis on “feminist” 
(simply to point out the obvious) is necessary since not all work on women is feminist and thus “the 
claim that research on women is conducted with a feminist perspective can be made only when the 
methods applicd do in fact reflect women’s experiences which undoubtedly will vary... ”!S Thus. this 
chapter could create a possible problem for some feminists as to whether it should be included in the 
definition of ‘feminist work’ but I suggest that in this particular context it is a start, and is a way of 
demonstrating how women are denied cqual opportunitics and arc discriminated against and for this 
it should ideally be regarded as promoting positive change. It thus has political implications for the 


'© June Purvis, ‘Doing Feminist Women’s History: Rescarching the Lives of Women in the 
Suffragette Movement in Edwardian England’, in Mary Maynard & June Purvis (cds.) Researching 
Women’s Lives from a Feminist Perspective, Taylor and Francis, London, 1994, p.166-7. 


" Natalic Z. Davies, ‘Women’s History in Transition: The European Case’, Feminist Studies 3. 
1976, p.90. 


'? Mary Pyrgos, The Cypriot Woman at a Glance, 1995. Pyrgos’ publication is a reference article 
rather than an analytical picce of work. It is not footnoted and includes no bibliography. Another, 
extended work of Mary Pyrgos within the same framework still remains unpublished. 


3 . . . . Ay . 
3 The Turkish Cypriot community identifics more with Turkcy. 


'4 Mavratsas, for cxample, gives a very interesting socio-cultural perspective of the Greck and Greck 
Cypriot economic cthos which he names the ‘Hellenic’ cthos, which is well justified for his analysis, 
but not suitable to be applied in this work. 


'S Renate Duclli-Klcin, ‘How to Do What We Want To Do: Thoughts About Feminist 
Mcthodology’, in Gloria Bowles & Renatc Duelli-Klcin (cds.), Theories of Women’s Studies. 
Women’s Studies, University of California, Berkeley, 1980, p.52. 
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life of women in Cyprus and it is aimed at acknowledging and pointing out their oppression. For this 
reason, I consider this to be a feminist account.’ 


2. Historical Background - Early Times 


“But who, if it comes to that, has fully realised that history is not contained in 
thick books but lives in our very blood?!” 


The first traces of life in Cyprus can be datcd back to the seventh millennium BC, beginning with the 
Neolithic Age (7000-5300BC) and later the Chalcolithic Age (4000-2500 BC). A number of 
archacological excavations have exposed a wealth of artefacts, which illustrate the various stages of 
the Cypriot civilisation. Neverthcless, information on the life in carly Cyprus, while receiving a lot of 
attention. is cxtremely limited and even more so on the life of Cypriot women of the time and it is 
only certain archacological studics that give some light. Many details of women’s lives have simple 
been lost with the passage of time. According to Mary Pyrgos. 


*... The purpose of life of every woman at the time was to survive and propagate the specics 
... the figurincs of pregnant women ... reinforce the view the sexuality and the rituals 
surrounding it played an important role in Neolithic Cyprus ...Children ... belonged to the 
mothers and until 8000BC arc known by the name of the mother,””"" 


Aficr studying gender and mortuary rituals in Chalcolithic Cyprus. however, Diane Bolger suggests 
that “when viewed within the context of increasing interest of socio-cultural complexity, mortuary 
rituals in Cyprus during the third millennium scrve as uscful vehicles with which to monitor changes 
in gender constructs.” In her spcech, Dr Bolger explained that Cypriot socicty uscd to be 
egalitarian, with very little division of labour and little evidence of social distinctions. 

During the Bronze Ages - carly, middle and late (2500 -1050BC) when the people from 
Anatolia first arrived at the island, part of the population worked in copper mines and the majority in 
pottery making, animal breeding, agriculturc, weaving. It seems that women did most of thesc tasks. 
Further on, evidence from the period suggests that, 


*,..the island had a matriarchal system which flourished in the year 2000BC os It is a fact 
that a number of findings, myths and information from texts support this vicw. We do 
however encounter some clements of a patriarchal system as well. We cannot therefore claim 


'° Similarly, Marilyn Porter argucs that in the case of her exploratory study, “so few studics had 
been conducted and so few data had been collected that I could not know preciscly what sort of 
material I wanted or how it would be collected. In methodological terms, | tricd to build on existing 
methods to mect my own necds and particularly, to mcet the necds of a feminist agenda. Feminism 
carried with it a scnse of urgency and an intense desire to know. in order to change, women’s 
experience. If the kind of failures and mistakes I have explored have speeded this process, then they 
must be welcome as an cqual contribution to the awkward and exciting project of building feminist 
knowledge”. Marilyn Porter, ‘Second-hand Ethnography; Some Problems in Analysing a Feminist 
Project’, in Alan Bryman & Robert G Burgess (cds.), Analysing Qualitative Data, Routledge, 1994, 
p.85. 


"C. Jung, Op. Cit., p.72. 
'* Thid., p.1-2. 


'? Diane Bolger, ‘Gender and Mortuary in Chalcolithic Cyprus’, CAARI International Conference, 
Iingendering Aphrodite; Women and Society in Ancient Cyprus, 20-23 March 1998, Nicosia, 
Cyprus. Abstract of paper to be published within 1999, 
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that in Cyprus existed a matriarchal system exactly opposite to the patriarchal. We can 
assume however, that women and men lived peaccfully together and developed in parallel 
without oppressing cach other in a socicty where the principle of cquality of sexcs still 
prevailed.” 


Women of the time had a dominant presence in temples and gave their names to Cypriot citics. 
According to sources that scem to vary in terms of agrecment, Kitium was named after the Princess 
Kition, the city of Paphos after the amazon Paphos, Amathus got its name from Queen Amathusia, 
and the current capital of Cyprus, Nicosia was named after the nymph Leucothea. For Bolger, ”' it is 
around this time that some evidence is found that men’s and women’s roles begin to diverge and 
separate. 

During the latter part of the Bronze Age, in the twelfth century BC, the Achacns began to 
immigrate to Cyprus. Changes in the social structure support arguments concerning the 
establishment of patriarchy during the same period. There were now fewer female idols and male 
ones. According to information drawn especially from myths of the time, the new Icadership 
condemned free scxual relations and imposcd the importance of the virginity of a woman and her 
subservience to man. Monogamy was established and the tradition of succession of power, which 
passed from mother pricstess to daughter. changed: 


“In Cyprus, though the supremacy of Zcus [fathcr of the Gods] was accepted, the Minoan 
tradition of mother-goddcss was continued and found its supreme expression in Aphrodite - 
goddess of fertility, of love both pure and carnal, and, of course-, beauty. Poctic fantasy 
wants Aphrodite born of the foam of the sea.””” 


Sacrifices made at the Temple of Aphrodite in Paphos included only malc animals. The initiates of 
these rituals, by paying a coin, were given a lump of salt and a phallus.” 

Moving on to the Cypro-Geometric period (1050-750BC), further numbers of Greck- 
speaking invaders, now armed with iron weapons, followed in the wake of the Mycencans. This 
period saw the rise of the first ancient kingdoms, which was followed by an obscure time, when there 
was a virtual blank in the history of the island, known as the dark ages. By the ninth century. a 
Phoenician colony was established on the island. The Phoenicians brought with them the alphabct. 
which was being uscd by the Greck-speaking scttlcrs in less than a century. 

During the Cypro-Archaic Period (750-475BC), the Assyrians, the Egyptians, and the 
Persians ruled Cyprus respectively. In this period, the chastity of women was promoted by these 
tulers and thcir overall position in socicty deteriorated even more. Any involvement in public life was 
unacceptable and women worked as weavers mostly but also gucsthousc owners, midwives. 
entertainers, paid moumers, companions, prostitutes and last but certainly not Icast, slaves. An 
extraordinary succession of Near Easter Empircs marked the island during this period. Assyrian 
rulc was replaced by that of Egypt and then that of Persia, whose domination ended when Alexander 
the Great, under the support of the Cypriot kings, conquered the Persian Empire. Dr Bolger suggests 


* The quotation in itself, recently written by one of the pioncers of the feminist movement in Cyprus, 
reflects Cypriot attitudes and the interpretation of the role of women in gencral. Matriarchy and 
patriarchy arc not defined but arc rather uscd unproblematically throughout Pyrgos’ work to 
describe complex social conditions and trends. 


1). Bolder, Op.Cit 


*” Footnoted in D. Alastos, Cyprus In History, Zeno, 1956, p.37., on myths surrounding Aphrodite's 
birth (my italics). 


 D. Alastos, Op.Cit, p.37-9. 
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that “by the 7" and 6" centurics. you were cssentially dealing with the same kinds of social 
structures that we have today.””* 

This was soon to become also the end of the Cypro-Classical Period (475-325BC). 
Alexander gave a decisive impctus to the growth of civilisation, 


“...by the planned citics built along his route, with market places, theatres, schools, ctc. By 
the improvement of harbours and transport and the opening up of new roads and by creating 
monctary unity facilitated both the movements of trade and of pcoplc. The Greck language, 
developed into a great instrument of expression...bccame the vehicle for the movement of 
ideas which percolated throughout the conquered regions and stabbed beyond them into 
surrounding barbarism.” *° 


According to writings of the time, marriage continued to be regarded as the purpose of women of the 
period. Marriages were arranged by the father, who selected their daughters’ husband -cspecially 
within the upper classcs - according to their race and social class. Similar to today’s patriarchal 
double standards, women were then excepted to remain faithful to their husbands but men were free 
to have mistresses. The important King of Salamis Evagoras the First and his son for example. were 
murdered on their way to visit their mistresses (374/373 BC). During that period. respect towards 
women was very low, so having children and cspccially sons protected women’s position within 
socicty. “For this rcason, all marricd women wanted to have children; but there is no way of knowing 
if the maternal instinct was highly developed.’ During the Hellenistic Period (325-30BC) which 
started with the death of Alexander the Great, Cyprus became involved in struggles among his 
gencrals over the division of his empire. The Ptolemics were now in control of the island, which 
became part of the Hellenistic State of Egypt. As part of the Kingdom of Egypt, Cyprus became 
culturally and artistically oriented towards the Hellenistic world. Aphrodite remaincd the most 
important of the god(dessc)s and the Great Mother Goddess continucd also to be worshipped as 
Asterte.?” Nevertheless, the Ptolemics maintaincd harems with hundreds of concubines, and 
encouraged “dissolution in love ... and voluptuousness and exhibitionism among the women of the 
ruling class.”** According to Pyrgos, the queens of this period were dynamic and determined. “They 
stood by their king husbands as equals, they were worshipped like goddesses, they fought like the 
men and if necessary they even deficd death.” She refers to Queen Axiothea, wife of Nicocles, King 
of Paphos as an examplc of a prominent woman of the period. She points out that these of course 
were the exception and that the majority of women had to struggle in order to survive in a world that 
belonged to the men. However, Alastos explains that when Ptolemy decided to murder Nicocles, the 
latter demanded to be heard in his defence and as he was given no hearing, he killed himself: 


“Queen Axiothca informed of her husband’s death, killed hcr daughters to save them from 
falling into the hands of the enemy and persuaded the wives of the king's brothers to commit 
suicide with herself.” 


*D. Bolger, Op.Cit. 
* PD, Alastos, /bicl, p.74. 


*° M. Pyrgos, Op.Cit, p.20. The issuc of whether the so-called ‘maternal instinct’ actually cxists or it 
is a social construction is not discussed at all by Pyrgos. In fact, its existence scems to be taken for 
granted despite the vast amount of feminist critiques on the subject. 


?? Sir David Hunt (cd.), Mootprints in C ‘yprus, Trigraph: London, 1990, p.101. 
8 M. Pyrgos, Op.Cit, p.20. 

® Ibid., p.21 (my italics). 

© D. Alastos, Op.Cit, p.77. 
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For Pyrgos, being helpless, powerless, unable to voice an opinion, and having little choice but to 
commit suicide, is a sign of women’s determination and dominance. Conventional definitions of 
power and courage dominate this account of women’s history. At the same timc, this woman’s 
choice was indeed an example of how women practice agency and arc victimised at the same time.”! 
However, it is Alastos who sccms to sum up the circumstances under which the Cypriot woman 
lived: “ The woman was very much the houschold slave as in all Greece.” 


2.1. The Romans and the Rest 

In the year 30BC, Cyprus came under the Roman Empire as part of the Province of Syria, 
and this was the beginning of the Roman Period (30BC-AD330).*? Roman rule in Cyprus was 
established in its final form in 22BC, when Octavian, now the Emperor Augustus, transferred the 
island to the rule of the Senate. This was a timc when women walked frecly in the streets 
(accompanied by servants the number of whom was determined by the law. depending on women’s 
social status). attended public spectacles and visited the public baths. However. they were treated as 
minors by the law and only gained a certain amount of social respect upon marriage. That was the 
reason why their parents hurricd to marry them off at a very carly age. The choice of a husband for 
the daughter dependcd on the former’s social class and race: as Pyrgos explains. a Roman could not 
marry a Cypriot, but could only live with her. As for the woman herself, again, she had no say. 
Pyrgos states that before the marriage ceremony, a woman had to visit the Temple of God Priapus in 
order to symbolically offer their virginity. Further on, divorce was casy to obtain for men, who were 
actually encouraged in this way to abandon their wives and keep concubines.” She also informs us 
that, 


“’..in 212 AD, the Emperor Caracallus, under the guidance of his mother made all the 
citizens of the Empire equal. Romans and slaves now had the status of the Roman citizen. 
This law was a decisive one for Cypriot women ... patrician women in Cyprus participated 
in decision making. Apollonia, who lived in the and century AD and Cornelia Nike were well 
known for their philanthropy. The latter was also famous for her efforts to free slaves.” 


It was during the Roman Period, in the beginning of the third century that Paphos and other 
cities, particularly Salamis, suffered extensive damage from an carthquake. Cyprus, with its people 
stricken by poverty, war, carthquakes, draught, but also the decline of morality, was already gctting 
ready for the advent of the new religion which was to change the history of the island and the 


*! Scc Chapter Eight. 
? Ibid. p.93. 


* Tt is interesting to note that the island was actually “owned” by a woman for a short period of time. 
“After the birth of Cacsarion, Cacsar presented the island to Cleopatra and their son. After the battle 
of Philippi (autumn of 42 BC), Cyprus came under Mark Anthony who confirmed Cleopatra's 
possession of it”. Hunt, Op.Cit, p.112. 


*M. Pyrgos, Op.Cit, p.23. 


3° Ibid., p.23-4. Junc Hannah explains how philanthropy has long been recognised as an arena which 
middle class women made their own. “As a voluntary activity, and one which required caring 
qualitics, it was sccn as a suitable outlet for women’s desire to do somcthing uscful with their lives 
for the good of a wider community. Junc Hannah in ‘Women History and Protest’, /nfroducing 
Women’s Studies, Diane Richardson & Victoria Robinson (cds.), Macmillan, 1993, p.316. 


Interestingly, it was only about half a century ago (1940) that women joined in philanthropic 
associations. 
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attitudes of its people irreversibly.*° The Inauguration of Constantinople as capital of the Roman 
Empire in 330 AD marked the beginning of the Byzantine Period (330-1191AD). By that time, the 
majority of the inhabitants of thc island had become Christians, so “the transition to the new order 
was effected relatively smoothly.”’’ Constantine brought with him a more moral and humanitarian 
world than its Roman predecessor did. Based on the Christian ideals, he restricted the absolute 
power, which the father had over his children “and gave a new status to woman by abolishing 
concubines.”** Pyrgos, nevertheless, suggests that this promotion of 'cquality of the sexcs’ was soon 
to disappcar and be substituted by patriarchal thinking. She argucs that the Church in collaboration 
with the state promoted rulcs, which only humiliated women. It scems, thus, that Byzantine rule was 
full of contradictions and double standards concerning women. With the complete regulation of 
social life, 


*...the son had to follow his father’s profession ... the law forbade parents to scll their 
children ... women’s rights were advanced. A widow had the right to raise her own children 
and a wife the right of property cqual to her dowry.”” 


It was nevertheless women who substituted donkeys and camels in mountainous arcas as porters. 
Furthermore, the puritanical Byzantine society cxorcised anything that the Goddess Aphrodite stood 
for and dancing, pleasure and enjoyment became sins. 

From the middle of the seventh century until the sccond half of the tenth century, Cyprus 
was to undergo a scrics of invasions, beginning with the Arab invasion in 649AD undcr Muawiya. A 
successions of naval battles and raids between the Byzantine Empire and the Caliphate brought 
Cyprus to 965 AD when the Byzantine Emperor Nicephoros Phocas was able to rcoccupy Cyprus. 
This marked the Second Byzantine Period (965-1191AD) in Cyprus which was to witness a very 
rigid tax collection but also a firm government and numerous building programmes, mainly of 
Orthodox churches and monasteries. It was again during this period that two female role models 
came into existence, One was that of the Virgin Mary. She was interpreted to stand for motherhood, 
subservience, and morality. The other image was that of the sinful Eve - the seduccr. immoral, and 
valueless. However, “both central female figures in the Bible, Eve as well as Mary, arc associated 
with myths concerning the potency of the male creative force. Since the sole creative principle of the 
universe in the Bible is malc, it is not surprising that woman, man, and the son of God, central 
figures in the divine plan of the universe, arc all created by male forces.” There were thus only two 
realistic roles for women to choose from. They had to follow onc or the other and live with the 
implications of their ‘choice’.*’ Diversity and frecdom of expression were totally denicd and as 
Simone de Beauvoir argucd, it is not “reality that dictates to socicty or to individuals their choice 
between the two opposed basic categorics; in every period, in cach case, society and the individual 
decide in accordance with thcir necds. Very often they project into thc myth adopted by the 
institutions and values to which they adhere.’ In this casc, the Church promoted these imagcs. 


© Soc Chapter Four for a discussion on the impact of rcligion on the lives of women in Cyprus. 

7D. Alastos, Op.Cit.. p. HII. 

8 Ihid., p.Lt7. 

* Alastos, /bid., p.121. 

“ Nancy Tuana, The Less Noble Sex: Scientific, Religious, and Philosophical Conceptions of 
Woman's Nature, Indiana University Press, 1993, p.126. 


41 . : . 7 . ; 
Sec Chapter Six and Eight for a discussion on the contradictory images women arc expose to and 
the consequences of these contradictions. 


* Simone de Beauvoir, The Second Sex, translated by H M Pashlcy (cd.). Harmondsworth: Penguin, 
1986, p.284. 
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Misogyny was thus cncouraged. Thus, it was only through marriage and children that women felt 
they could gain respect within a socicty that constrained them into the back of the house.*® Women of 
the time found strength in Christianity but also in legends such as that of Regina. Regina was the 
utopian third choice. The one to exist only in legends but never in reality. The ultimate dream. She 
was a legendary powerful woman able of almost everything. She is described in myths of the time 
riding her horse, building castles and palaces, defending the powerless. According to the legend, she 
constantly and stubbornly refused to give into Digenis’ - the legendary hero who represents men and 
masculinity - advances. She was a ‘complete’ woman but also had the period’s perccived masculine 
traits that allowed her to be anything she wanted. She represented the best of both worlds: 


“Regina is wonderfully beautiful, kind, proud, hard and heartless, a woman and a goddess, 
the shadow that gocs past our eyes, she glances at us for a moment and then she disappears 
in the wind or her underground palaces. She is a quccn and a demon. an amazon and a 
woman, she is the Regina of Cyprus. 


The triumph of the First crusade at the end of the cleventh century increased the prospcrity 
of the island, which benefited from the new markets for its produce on the coast of Palestine. 
Nevertheless, the military decline of the Byzantine Empire became obvious by the middle of the 
twelfth century. Isaac Comncnus, one of the rulers of the Byzantine dynasty, took over the 
government of the island in 1884 and declared himself independent until 1191 when King Richard 
the First (the Lionheart) of England defeated him and took possession of Cyprus. Richard married 
Berengaria of Navarre in Limassol. where she was crowned Qucen of England. It was after this that 
Richard sold the island to the Knights Templars for 100000 dinars. A year later, in 1192 the 
Templars resold Cyprus to King Richard who transferred it at the same price to Guy of Lusignan. 

This marked the beginning of the Lusignan Period (1192-1489 AD) which was to last for 
three hundred years, impose the feudal system and maintain a regular succession of Icgitimate male 
heirs. Despite this, women played a prominent role throughout, which Hunt described as often 
domineering.” This period was crowded with historical events: numerous personalities appeared and 
many tragedies and conflicts took place. A complete new ccclesiastical establishment for Cyprus 
‘appeared whereby the Latin Church took over administration of the diocescs from the Greek 
Orthodox bishops. The Greck Orthodox Church was fanatically persecuted by the Latin Church, to 
which the Lusignans owed their allegiance. The Latin Church acquired great power and together 
with the state, thcy controlled society.” Rules and laws were again characterised by double 
standards.” Adultery, for example was condemned, but numerous evidence from stories of the time. 


** Scc Chapters Four and Five for a discussion. 
“N.S. Spanos, New Cypriot Mythology, Nicosia: Cyprus, p.6. (In Greck, my translation). 
“ D. Hunt, Op.Cit, p.177. 


“MM. Pyrgos, Op.Cit, p.34. “The choice of groom for noble women had to be approved by the King 
and the Pope ... And if the appropriate groom was not found, the woman remained unmarried and 
often went to nunncrics. Noble women had the right to refuse the groom if he was of a lower class. 
But there were cascs where young pcople married against the wishes of the King and the Pope, as 
happened in the case of Echive d’Ibclin and in the case of Margucritc, the sister of King Peter and 
Apollonia of Pentayia who refused to marry thosc designated by the King.” 


47 “Tn the narrow socicty of the Latins it was difficult to find a wife or husband outside the prohibited 
degrees. Significant arc the words of the dispersion granted to Henry de Novaria and Mary Dagulicr 
of Nicosia, “pro co quod arta ct ab inimicis fidci orthodoxe circumvallata existit’ and the pcople of 
the island are Grecks, they themselves arc Catholics, and cannot casily find thcir equals outside the 
prohibited degrees...The same reason is given over and over again, as when dispensations were 
granted to Exilia ... to Guy d’Ibelin and Isabcl ... and to Thomas de Montolif and Alice de S.Bertino 
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show how it was really accepted by socicty, a taken for granted fact, that only few women, such as 
Helena Palcologos, confronted. 

Helcna Palcologos was well aware of her husband’s -King John II- affair with Marictta of 
Patras. It was, in fact, the king’s mistress Marictta de Patras” who was the mother of James II (the 
Bastard), “loved and spoiled by his father when alive and his eventual successor.’ Double 
standards and the Christian rulers, nevertheless, demanded that marriage and chastity remained the 
central concern of women’s lives. Monogamy and chastity were indeed valued and respected:”” 


“Rapists were severely punished by the Assizes. If the rapist came from the same social 
class as the victim and her family accepted him, he was obliged to marry her. If he was not 
accepted by her family, the girl became a nun and the rapist had to pay the amount 
necessary for her to enter the convent,”*! 


... So too Pope Clement VI was told in 1348 by Philip, Archbishop of Nicosia; and owing to the 
remoteness of Cyprus it was not casy to obtain dispensation from the Pope. Accordingly Clement 
granted Philip power to give the dispensation to six couples who applicd for it ... Another reason 
given is that the marriage would heal a family feud ... ”, Sir George Hill, A History of Cyprus: 
Volume III - The l'rankish Period 1432-1571, Cambridge University Press, 1948. 


“ According to Alastos, Op. Cit., p.208, “Helena was alleged to have had a fight with Marictta of 
Patras, mistress if John II .... and to have bittcn her rival’s nose”, footnote 2. 


Hunt, Op.Cit., p.207. 


* It is interesting here to mention Peter I, ruler of Cyprus as from 1358, who belicved in the 
preaching of the Christian church and who was the ‘chosen instrument’ to liberate the Holy Land. It 
Was nevertheless the same man who, despite his marriage to Eleanor of Aragon, had numerous 
mistresscs among whom, his favourite was Joanna !’Aleman. To quote a malc historian’s version of 
the facts surrounding Elcanor’s rcaction to her husband’s mistresses, “Joanna was cight months 
pregnant when Peter Icft for the West and the jealous Elcanor had her beaten and tortured to makc 
her miscarry. Having failcd, she sent her to a home to have the child but instructed the midwives to 
bring the infant to her as soon as it was born. This was donc. Joanna was scparated from her child 
and thrown into jail ... When Pcter heard about this, he wrote to Eleanor, threatening on his return to 
do her so much violence that many will tremble ... Eleanor, obviously frightened, rcleased Joanna 
from jail and shut her in a convent. She also desisted from doing harm to her other known rival, 
Echive de Scandclion, Peter’s second mistress. Peter received other hard news. John Visconte, who 
was left in charge of the houschold, wrote to him that Queen Elcanor was unfaithful to him with the 
Count John de Morphou. Peter was enraged. What was saucc for the goose was most obviously not 
sauce for the gandcr! So on his return ... Joanna was taken away from the convent and installed in 
the Palace. The Queen was brought to trial before the Haute Cour. Conviction meant death for her 
and her lover. The nobles felt that to convict the Queen might bring upon Cyprus the wrath of 
Aragon, and in any casc, such a conviction was bound to strengthen the hands of the King by the 
removal of two of his opponents, while the opposite would Icave him saddled with the ‘dishonour’of 
an unfaithful wife. The Queen was cxoncrated”. Alastos, Op.Cit.. p.196-7. 


*' Pyrgos, Op.Cit., p.34. The actual punishment of the victim by the socicty at large and by her 
family in particular is not discussed in the paper. The victim’s entrance into a convent despite her 
will is not explored by the author. However, lack of choice and strict scxuality control is clearly a 
manifest form of punishment for women in patriarchal structures. Marilyn French, in 7he War 
Against Women, says that “punishment from beatings to imprisonment in convents to death WCTIC 
inflicted on girls who lost their virginity before marriage — even if they were raped, and even if by a 
family member”, p.140. 
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Quecn Helena Palcologos was Greck and became the second wife of King John Il in 1441, 
According to Kleanthis Gcorgiades, “mostly serious devclopments of Cypriot history are connected 
with her.” * Helena represented a symbol of national resurgence - her belonging to the Imperial 
family of Constantinople raised hopes for union with the Byzantium once more. She was devoutly 
Orthodox, well educated and spoke foreign languages fluently. She was an intellectual, famous for 
her energetic and ambitious nature, who went as far as to confront the Pope when she felt that she 
had to. Her daughter Charlotte, who also followed a pro-Hellenic policy,” also showed the strength 
of character she had inherited from her mother and reigned Cyprus for six ycars. The next female 
ruler of Cyprus, and a greatly dominant figure in the political history of the island, was Caterina 
Cornaro. She was the daughter of the Venetian patrician Mark Cornaro and she marricd James II. 
She remained Queen for fifteen years until 1489. 

When James II and his son dicd in suspect circumstances in 1474, they left the Lusignan line 
without successor. This gave Venice, now at war with Turkcy, the opportunity to intervene directly 
and scizc the island for the defence of her castern flank. This marked the beginning of the Venetian 
Period (1489-1571) which was charactcrised by the continual struggle of its rulers to prepare the 
island defences against the inevitable Ottoman invasion. It cventually took place in 1570 under the 
orders of Sultan Selim II. There appear to be no information about the life of women of that time 
apart from the fact that Caterina Comaro dicd in Venice in1510, still bearing the title of Queen of 
Cyprus, Jcrusalem and Armenia. 

Cyprus’s entry into the Ottoman Period (1571-1878AD) was liberation for the bulk of the 
Greek Orthodox population who were relicved to get out of the oppressive feudal system and the 
authoritative administration. Serfdom was abolished and the rights of the Greck Cypriot Orthodox 
Church gradually restored.** However, there were scrious and continual revolts against Ottoman rule 
later, mainly as a result of harsh taxation.” Despite this, the Church acquired increasingly political 
powcr and had the authority to solve “family and other differences amongst the Greek, Armenian, 
Maronite, and Latin citizens according to Cypriot Law. The family problems of Ottomans marnicd to 
Cypriot women, chiefly of Latin origin, were solved by the Kadi in accordance with the Koran.” In 
general, womcn were not allowed to state their opinion concerning their future partners. Marriages 
were arranged by matchmakcrs. “A precondition for marriage was the dowry provided by the bride, 
but also a bridcprice from the groom which included the building of the house. The dowry issuc often 
causcd disputes which resulted in marriages or cngagements being dissolved.”** The emphasis on 


* Kleanthis Gcorgiades, History of Cyprus, Nicosia, Cyprus, p.206. 
*’ Stavros Panteli, Op.Cit, p.19. 


™* Queen Caterina Cornaro was forced to abdicate and the Venctians formally annexed the island in 
1489. 


> D. Hunt, Op.Cit., p.298. 


*° Stavros Panteli, A New History of Cyprus; From the Earliest Times to the Present Day, 1984. 
East-West Publications, London and the Hague, p.27. According to Theodore Papadopoulos, women 
and children were excepted, and it was only the male civilians who had to pay the taxation - Haratsi, 
as it was called. Theodore Papadopoulos, Social and Historical Data on Population, 1570-1881, 
Cyprus Rescarch Centre, Texts and Studies of the History of Cyprus, Nicosia, 1965. Actually, men 
from the age of fourtecn to sixty were forced to pay, depending on their financial situation. Kleanthis 
Gcorgiades, Op.Cit., p.332. Pyrgos informs us that the fact that women did not pay taxes was in fact 
a privilege as it helped them to acquire property - their husbands registcred property in their names 
in order to avoid taxation. 


*7M. Pyrgos, Op.Cit..p.39. 
8 Ibid, p.41. It is interesting here to note that the same issuc for disputes between the couple cxists 


to the present day; scrious family arguments occur over the issuc of the dowry which have sometimes 
resulted in divorce. In fact, a husband who docs not demand a dowry, is nowadays regarded with 
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rcligion was strong at the time and pcoplc —women in particular- prayed, went on pilgrimages, made 
offerings and donated icons to the Church. The Orthodox Church was used by the Ottomans to 
control the Greck Cypriots. Half a century after the murder of Chil Osman, and after a scrics of 
revolts and hatred, in 1821, the High Porte brutally intervened to forestall support among Cypriots 
for the revolt against Ottoman rule in Greece. On the ninth of July - a historical landmark in Cypriot 
history, Archbishop Kyprianos was publicly hanged by the Turks, together with three other 
bishops.” 

Cypriot society’s immense influence by the three hundred years of Ottoman rule is still 
visible in the twenticth century, through social attitudes and behaviour. “Of all the periods of which 
there is historical record this is without doubt the unhappicst and least prosperous.” According to 
Pyrgos, despite the wealth of texts written at the time, women were nowhere mentioned during the 
first two centurics of Ottoman rulc. She argues that their position of being somewhat frecr 
disappeared, and that women now felt completely oppressed in every way. “Socicty had crushed their 
spirit and their activitics™ especially due to the Islamic Law - which was directly related to the 
Koran - and the Byzantine Ecclesiastical Law. It was only in rural areas where there no Ottomans 
lived, that the Cypriot women initially continued to behave as before. but gradually their lives 
changed as well. Similar to other historical cxamples of social oppression or unrest, women were 
victimised more than anyone was. Christian or Ottoman, they suffered and struggled their way 
though the whole of the Ottoman period, hiding away unable to have a voice, living a life of misery 
where no sclf-cxpression apart from praying was allowed. 


2.2. ‘Modern’ Times 


During the latest part of the nincteenth century, Russian encroachments on the Ottoman 
Empire began to alarm Britain as well as Turkey. Eventually, this resulted to the signing in 1878 of 
a defensive alliance between Britain and Turkey. Under the Cyprus Convention, Britain assumed 
administration of the island, which remained formally part of the Ottoman Empire. This markcd the 
beginning of the British Period (1878-1960), a crucial time for both the political but also the social 
history of the island. From this time onward, the hope of the Greck Cypriots for unification with 
Greece never dimmed and this is quite important to note for the further developments on the history 


respect, as this is a sign of his personal integrity and love for “his” bride. The issuc of dowry is 
further discussed in Chapter Four. 


» Kleanthis Gcorgiades, Op.Cit, p.244-5. 
© D. Hunt, Op.Cit, p.253. 


*' M. Pyrgos, Op.Cit., p.39. Onc can not assume that this is necessarily truc. In fact, as soon as the 
Turks invaded the island, there followed murders and disasters. On 15 Scptember 1570, Saint 
Sophia Cathedral was turned into a mosque. (It is still a mosque to the present day). The most 
beautiful young women were sent on ships to the Sultan as a gift. Among them was Maria Synglitiki 
who acted, according to Kleanthis Gcorgiades, “in the most memorable manner of heroism in 
Cypriot history: in order not to remain a hostage together with the other young women, she ignited 
the powder magazine of the ship, which exploded taking the purcst youth of Cyprus to a wet grave.” 
Klcanthis Gcorgiades, Op.Cit., p.229 (my translation). 


** In fact, Ottoman women had to hide their faces when they went out, and this habit was gradually 
adopted by Christian women both as a sign of morality and respect, but also because of fear that if 
they were beautiful, or if the high officials of the Ottoman rule would take them up as mistresses 
against their will. It is important to note that to present day, it is customary for older women in rural 
arcas to be scen wearing a scarf, hiding their hair. This is an especially important ritual for these 
women when they go to church. However, it should also be stressed that this practice is dying out 
with younger women not planning to follow it when they arc oldcr. 
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of Cyprus. The effects arc strongly visible in the current social structure of the island in gencral, and 
in the position of women in particular. Pyrgos suggests that with the British rule came a new era for 
Cyprus. “The liberalism that blew from the West lifted Eastern despotism from the Cypriot pcople ... 
The once locked doors of the houscs now opened and women, timidly at first, and later morc 
couragcously, grectcd the outside world with curiosity ... they were no longer as isolated as 
before.” She points out however that this new way of life influenced in the first three decades of the 
British rule only the women of the upper classes, therefore the devastating minority.” On the other 
hand, life for the vast majority of lower class women who lived predominately in rural arcas had not 


changed, partly duc to major difficulties in the means of communication and transportation, but 
mainly because, 


“\..the British colonial state established a particular form of rule through the 
bureaucratisation of gender and race specifically in terms of the institution of colonial 
service. This particular ruling apparatus made certain relations between white men in the 
colonial burcaucracy and ‘native’ men and women, and the behaviour of imperial rulers who 
scemed to “rule without actually exerting power’. 


It was not until the outbreak of the First World War that Cyprus was actually annexed to the 
British Empire as before that it was Icased from Turkcy on payment of an annual tribute. In 1925, it 
was formally declared a Crown Colony. Victorian valucs might have been indirectly imposed on the 
Cypriot women in the past but by this point, the objectives of the Suffragettes were still unheard of 
on the island.% Neither women nor men received the right to vote for their rulers until 1960. 
Patriarchy and the conscquent power relations at all Icvcls prevailed. Western feminist rescarchers 
explain how the greatest influence on family life since the seventeenth century has been cxactly the 
institutionalisation of women’s role as mothcrs and housewives: women were forced to obcy their 
fathers, their husbands, their brothers and the clergy. Their place was in the house®”’ and their sole 
purposc was still marriage, family, and motherhood. Marital fidelity and chastity were immediately 


° M. Pyrgou, Op.Cit.. p.47. 


* At the end of the nincteenth century the wealthy young women spoke forcign languages, were 
interested in music and painting; they recited Greck and French poctry, danced, dressed in the latest 
fashions and behaved like Europeans. Many studied in Athcns, Smyrna, Constantinople, Alexandria 
and Beirut”. /bid., p.47, my italics. Pyrgou seems to be suggesting a positive change in the life of 
women under the British. In terms of prosperity, onc could agree but that very same way of life also 
scems to have promoted further inequalities for women. In fact, the stercotyped delicate, passive 
upper class image of the woman who was unable to “be out in the world’ and had to be looked after 
and keep silent at all times was not only sought for but also rewarded with social acceptance and 
indeed, admiration. The latest fashions from Paris fascinated the wealthy Cypriot women who, for 
the first time, had access to expensive clothes and accessorics -trophics given to them by men when 
being ‘proper ladies’. They were also given by the parents to attract cligible husbands for their 
daughters. Ibsen’s heroine in 7he Doll House but also, closer to ‘home’, Victorian modcs of 
behaviour and double standards were promoted under British rulc. 


Chandra Talpade Mohanty, ‘Introduction — Cartographics of Struggle, Third World Women, and 
the Politics of Feminism,” in Chandra Talpade Mohanty, Ann Russo, & Loudres Torres (cds.). /hire! 
World leminism and the Politics of eminism, \ndiana University Press, 1991, p.17. 


Nevertheless, the first female teachers appcarcd on the island on approximately this time. 


ms Discussing the structure of Nicosia during British rulc, Attalides points out that “the necessity to 
segregate, especially unmarricd women, is satisficd by this structure, as well as covercd balconies, 
which are found not only in Moslem, but also in Christian houses”, Op.Cit., 1981, p. 101. 
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associated with the health of the state and women had once more to bear the responsibility of it. 
Further, honour, and its social implications within the family, consisted a crucial valuc in socicty. 


2.3. The Twentieth Century 


A new phenomenon for the island arose during the first two decades of the twenticth century. 
Although working women constituted a striking minority at the time, social and cconomic changes 
Icd a number of working class young women (most of them still in their carly adolescence) from 
rural arcas moving into the citics in order to find work as domestic servants in the middle and upper 
class houscholds.™ This, in turn, led to their usc by the male -middic and upper class- employers 
who took advantage of both their financial situation but also their fragile position as women in a 
socicty governcd by men. In many cases, the wives of the abusers became aware of the situation or. 
worst. the young housc assistants became pregnant. Consequently. they had to return to their villages 
and familics, stigmatised and humiliated- scared for life, as no ‘respectable’ man would accept to 
marry them.” A woman's sole destiny was marriage, and this possibility was therefore ruined 
because her virtue and honour had been stained forever, and her family was stigmatiscd. For the 
unmarricd woman shame directly affected parcnts and brothers, as her honour was almost 
exclusively associated with sexual modesty. It did not simply involve herself but also her immediate 
environment. Thus, the social pressure and personal oppression that the Cypriot woman had to deal 
with, have made it extremely difficult for her to revolt against the status quo that kept her in the 
background of socicty. 

Any form of recreation was unacceptable for women in the villages, whose sole outing was 
the Sunday mass, but things were somewhat different for the wealthicr minority” of women who 
lived in the cities: “apart from religious activitics and visits to the baths, they were scen going for 
walks with their female friends or their familics; they went to dances, receptions, attended the races 
and also exercised, rode, and played tennis.”” Relative to previous times in history, the Greek 
Cypriots enjoyed increasing prosperity: 


“The Cypriot pcople rediscovered themselves. They sang of joy and sorrow, of love and 
death. This change which was welcomed by the young girls, created problems for their 
mothers whose responsibilitics increased now and obliged them to find new ways of 
guarding their daughters chastity ... The change caused parents’ insecurity, forcing them to 
marry thcir daughters off as soon as possible. In the first years of English rulc, the usual age 
of marriage was 15 ycars. Later, girls marricd at about the age of cightecn and a large 
number of girls married in their twentics.”” 


* B.J.A. Surridge, A Survey of Rural Life in Cyprus, Nicosia, 1930. 


© Commenting on Surridge’s survey on rural life in Cyprus, Storrs found that “though sad reading. 
it was to be the basis of much social Icgislation-as in the treatment of domestic servants- for many 
years”, R. Storrs, Orientations, Nicholson & Watson, London. 1937, p.570. 


” The Census of 1931 showed that the rural population constituted 80.5 per cent of the total. Further 


on, Surridge’s study (sce footnote 59) explains how over 25 percent of the rural population lived 
below the minimum level of subsistence which it had fixed, 50 percent around that level, and the rest, 


the wealthy, above that level. A clear indication of a vast working class as opposed to a very small 
middle and upper class. 


™M. Pyrgou, Op.Cit.. p.48. 
Ibid., p.48. It is interesting to note here how mothers were responsible for their daughters moral 


upbringing and social respectability but it was the father as a rule who had the final word on their 
personal life, outings, and choice of their future husband. 
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Nevertheless, under the Canon Law, in the first three decades of the twenticth century the minimum 
age for marriage was twelve for women and fourteen for men. On June 1935, however, this 
minimum age was increased to sixteen for both men and women. 

It was during these first ycars of the twenticth century that the first indirect steps towards 
women’s rights occurred. In 1905, Greck Cypriot women who paid the tax “vergi” voted in the 
School Committee elections since men felt that the outcome of these clections would work to their 
favour. Soon after the results came out, the new Icgislation was withdrawn, as the outcome was not 
that which was expected. Women were again denicd the right of expression in not only matters of 
national importance but also cducational issues, which influenced the next gencrations. Thcir 
reaction to this denial was indifference, which could very probably be because of thcir hesitation to 
ercate unrest and the consequences of such a form of expression. Until 1895, the maintenance of 
schools and the payment of the tcaching staff were the responsibility of the community and the 
Church. In 1895, an Education Law was passed which regulated all relevant issucs to the 
establishment and function of primary schools. As from that timc. the extension of primary schools 
was rapid. In fact, “schools were very carly sccn by Cypriot leaders as an important vehicle for 
nationalist cducation and the existing schools rapidly multiplicd.”” The Educational Law of 1923 
ensured that the full responsibility of employment, placement, transfer, payment, firing and pension 
of the teachers lay with the Government. More girls werc thus given the opportunity to get cducated 
but this hardly; made any difference to attendance rates as parents opposcd, or in the best 
circumstances hesitated to send their daughters to primary school. Rather, they made the young girls 
stay at home and prepare themselves accordingly for their future husbands (in terms of dowry but 
also moral standing in socicty). According to the 1946 Census by the British Colonial 
Administration. in 1901, 15558 male students enrolled in elementary school as opposed to 5373 
women. Nevertheless, by the year 1943, the number of enrolments of boys rosc to 32963 whereas of 
girls to 27398. In the years 1935 and 1952, laws were introduced which also regulated secondary 
education.” In fact, the Girls’ School of Phancromeni in Nicosia became part of the Pancyprian 
Gymnasium in 1935 and offered the same curriculum to women as to men. 

The cducational system was undergoing drastic changes not only as an expression of social 
reforms but also duc to political unrest. During the first half of the twenticth century, 


“one of the many problems which Britain had to facc, perhaps the most perplexing was 
the agitation by the Greck inhabitants for the union of Cyprus with Greece. The Hellenic 
ideal was much older than the British occupation. Modcrn Panhcllenism silently grow under 
centuries of forcign domination.” 


In October 1931, there took place the most scrious demonstration up to that point in favour of 
enosis.”° An important role was played by the high-ranking members of the clergy, onc of whom, 
Dionysios Kykkotis, ‘proclaimed the revolution’ that resulted in the burning down of the Government 
House. Order was restored for a very short period and resulted in the suspension of the Constitution. 
the deportation of ten Greck Cypriots, and the censoring of the press. 


® Michacl Attalides, Social Change and Urbanization in Cyprus, Nicosia, 1981. Floya Anthias 
explains that the role of the British colonial rule as well as that of the Greck Orthodox church were 
of ‘fundamental importance’ to the “processes by which the ‘passive’ cthnicity of the two groups 
was converted into an active nationalist consciousness and practice.” Anthias, Op.Cit., 1989. p. 154. 


™ K. Georgiades. Op. Cit., p.257. 


75 : .. 3 5 
Stavros Pantcli, Op. Cit, p.417. Enosts means union, and it was the slogan of those who wanted 
to join Greece. 


* D. Hunt, Op.Cut., p.273. 
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Despite the political suppression, social, cultural and cconomic activitics were enhanced. 
Within a period of twelve years, the trade unions increased from onc in 1932 to ninety in 1944. 
Furthermore, until 1932 the Icading newspaper of the island, Elefthcria, was published twice a weck 
Whereas in that year, a daily paper appeared and only some weeks later, a second one began its 
circulation. Within the next twenty years, there 


“...were six Greek papers, three Turkish and one English dailics, and cightccn weckly 
papers. Literary magazines made thcir appcarance, the most important of which was the 
monthly Kypriaka Grammata ... Great advance was also made in cducation. There were, in 
1953, fifty Greek and ten Sccondary Schools, with a total of 16536 pupils, which 
represented an increase of over five times the number in 1930. In this the communitics as 
such, by giving their labour free, or public-minded individuals by money donations have 
assisted greatly ... Parallel developments occurred in health questions ... in toad 
communications. in water supply and afforestation, but not. as yet. in housing conditions, 
particularly in the rural arcas.”” 


The benefit of all these advancements for women was nevertheless verv small. The 1946 Census 
explains how at that time, 7.21 percent of the women population over the age of fourteen in Cyprus 
were employed full-time whereas the percentage for part-time female workers was 12.98 percent. 
Men, however, represented the overwhelming 86.80 percent out of a total of 154000. Women did not 
need any formal training or cducation as they worked mostly in weaving. agriculture, and 
dressmaking or as domestic assistants. The excuse of honour and virtuc. which had been used by the 
parents and cspccially fathers, was further reinforced by the low-prestige, low-paid jobs that women 
had the opportunity to perform. Women had to stay at home, unless in desperate need of financial 
contribution in the family, and received no formal cducation. That was their place and that is where 
they were forced to stay for many more years to come. It was in 1962 that primary education became 
compulsory and later, in 1972, the first three years of sccondary schooling became free for all 
citizens of the Cypriot Republic. It was not until 1963, that women acquired the right to equal pay in 
the public sector and that did not, of course, guarantee their cqual chances of employment in the first 
place. . . 
The political situation did not improve on the island during the 1940s and the idea of union 
with Greece resulted in most of the Greck Cypriots demonstrating to the world their desire for cnosis. 
In 1949, an Ethnarchic Council was created under Archbishop Makarios II who urged people to take 
part in a national plebiscite on the issuc. The plebiscite was held from 15 to 22 January 1950 in the 
Christian Orthodox churches and women cast votes for the first timc.” “Out of the 224757 Greck 
Cypriots eligible to votc, 215108 or 95.7 per cent voted for enosis.*° This Iced to the events of the 1 st 
of April 1955 when Icaflets were distributed all over Cyprus declaring that ‘a paid association 
calling itself EOKA had embarked on an armed struggle to throw off the British voke. The attack 
began on that day with cxplosions dirccted at first at government buildings and then at officials and 
Cypriots who were considered collaborators. The struggle of EOKA, who like the IRA ... became a 
houschold name for many British...”** continucd until 1959 under the guidance of Gencral Georgios 


” Report of the ( ‘ypriot Delegation to the Second World Trade Union Congress. Paris 1945. 
™ D. Alastos, Op.Cit., p.361-2. 
” D. Hunt, Op.Cit., p.277. 


" According to the Census of 1946, 80.2 per cent of the people of Cyprus were Grecks, 17.9 per 
cent were Turkish and 1.9 other nationalities. This was the basis of the problem that led to the events 
of 1974 and the war. 


"'§. Panteli, Op. Cit., p.265. 
” Ibid. p.265. 
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Grivas (known as Digenis). In the meantime, the Turkish Cypriot community on the island was 
contented with the given status quo and strongly opposcd to being forced into unification with 
Greece. Their main fear was that of becoming second-class citizens since they would consist of a 
very small minority in the whole population of Greece. They, therefore, favoured partition of the 
island, 

The very turbulent years of 1955-8 ended when negotiations between Athens and Ankara Ied 
to the creation of the independent Republic of Cyprus. The negotiations were concluded in Zurich in 
February 1959 and the republic came into being on 16 August 1960."> On 21 September 1960, it 
was admittcd as the 99th memberstatc of the United Nations and in 1961, it became a member of the 
Council of Europe. Cyprus had to renounce both cnosis and partition and at the same time enforce 
stringent safcguards for the minority. Archbishop Makarios and Dr Fazil Kuchuk were elected 
President and vice-president of the Cyprus Republic. As an indirect consequence of independence. 
women were cligiblc to vote for the first time in the history of the island. “Whether Makarios owed 
his election to the “housewife vote’ or not. his 66.82 per cent share was duc Icss to approval of the 
Zurich-London Agreements than to the belicf of a majority of Greck Cypriots that in any situation 
the archbishop was the best man to handle their affairs."** Women were indeed allowed the right to 
vote for the first time but they were nevertheless stercotyped as the housewives whose vote could be 
uscd for the benefit of those in control: men. The independence of the Republic contributed very little 
to the independence of the women on the island. Thus, “ncither the advent of independence in the 
former colonics nor the legislation passcd as a result of the civil rights movement was to prove 
immediately victorious in improving the quality of life for the overwhelming majority”? of women in 
Cyprus. 

Within three years of independence, in 1963, violent intercommunal conflict started as a 
result of a Greck Cypriot determination to modify the constitution safcguards that had been 
incorporated into the agreements of 1960 in order to protect the Turkish Cypriot minority. This 
resulted in the withdrawal of the Turkish Cypriot community from thcir constitutional role and 
position and the establishment of a ‘grccn line’ dividing thc two communitics in Nicosia. These 
borders of the enclaves and the neutral zone that divided the Greck Cypriot and Turkish Cypriot 
arcas of the city were guarded by the British and subscquently by United Nations troops for the 
following ten ycars. The political unrest continucd and the Turkish community created its own 
political and social structure under the administration of Dr Kutchuk. Progress towards a solution 
was slow and was ultimately overtaken by the actions of the Greck military junta in Greece who, in 
1974, launched a suicidal coup to take control in Cyprus. Turkey took the opportunity to use the 
Greck coup as an excuse for ‘humanitarian’ action in order to protect the Turkish Cypriots. 
Conscquently the over-extended Greek military government was humiliated and fell, and democracy 
returned to Greece. The consequences for Cyprus were catastrophic as the Turkish military machine 


“The traces of British rule, thirty years after its end, arc naturally manifold. English is an official 
language. The law courts and the administration are British in inspiration. The largest colony of 
Cypriots abroad is in Britain, not Greece, mainly concentrated in London. Of material remains, such 
as an archcologist of the future will uncarth, the principal fcaturcs will be sought in the 
infrastructure: bridges, dams, hospitals and the best road system in the Levant.” Hunt, Op.Cit, 
p.279. 


™ §. Panteli, Op.Cit, p.331. Archbishop Makarios remained the President of the Republic until 1977 
when he died from a heart attack. 


*° A rare exception to the political exclusion of women was Archbishop Makarios’ decision in 1960 


to appoint Ms Stella Souliotou as Minister of Justice in the cabinet. 
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advanced unhindered until 37 percent of the island fell under their control. International opinion 
supported the initial Turkish action insofar as it served to protect the Turkish Cypriots, but 
condemned the brutality with which it was conducted and the invasion of half of the island in which 
is resulted. As a result, several thousand Greck Cypriots were killed, hundreds disappeared and are 
still tragically missing and about 70 percent of the island’s productive capacity fell into the hands of 
the Turkish army. The Turkish Cypriots, who had suffered from 1964, felt themsclves to be 
liberated. Two hundred thousand Greck Cypriots found their land invaded and themselves homeless, 
living in tents for the whole of the summer of 1974. Atrocities, injustice, and confusion dominated. 
Until today, little progress has been made in finding a solution.*’ One of the most important issucs 
that has dominatcd political discourse, but also the population at large, since the Turkish invasion of 
1974 has been the tragedy of the 1619 Greck Cypriots missing: these arc people who were lost to 
war. Onc of the less obvious tragedies of contemporary Cyprus is the missing of Cypriot history - 
women. 


2.4. Since the War 


“We don’t need to wait for a ‘feminist Henry Kissinger’ before we can start articulating a 
fresh, more realistic approach to international politics. very time a woman explains how 
her government is trying to control her fears, her hopes, and her labour such a theory is 
being made. ’'*® 


“The importance of the Convention on the Elimination of All forms of Discrimination 
Against Women lies in the fact that it adds new, substantive provisions to the other 
instruments which also deal with equality and non-discrimination. Article 5 recognises 
that, even if women’s legal equality is quaranteed and special measures are as to 
promote their de facto equality, another level of change is necessary for women's frue 
equality. States should strive to remove the social, cultural and traditional patterns which 
perpetuate gender-role stereotypes and to create an overall framework in society that 
promotes the realisation of women’s full rights.” 


[ now turn to the recent history of women in Cyprus, after the invasion of 1974. The social. 
political, economic, and emotional oppression of women is still dominant but it is reproduced 
through different scts. of attitudes and belicfs than before. These attitudes and belicfs are gradually 
becoming more subtly disguised and transformed through claims such as “equality in the law’, 
‘women actively participating in the workforce’, ‘high cducation rates for women’ and so on. 
However, the systematic gender incquality of patriarchy” in Cyprus is not over. Rather. the 
contemporary restructuring of gender relations, divided in the domestic and the public ‘gender 
regime’, means that, 


*"In 1984, the Turkish Cypriot community unilaterally declared independence from the Republic of 
Cyprus, an act which has only been recognized by Turkey in the international community. Sec also 
Floya Anthias, "Women and Nationalism in Cyprus’, in Nira Yuval-Davis & Floya Anthias, 
Woman- Nation- State, Macmillan, 1989, p.150. 


** Cynthia Enloc, Making I'eminist Sense of International Politics; Bananas, Beaches, and Bases, 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1989, p.201. 


*° United Nations, Discrimination Against Women: The Convention and the Committee, Geneva: 
World Campaign for Human Rights, Fact Shect No.22, November 1994. The United Nations 
Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination Against Women (CEDAW) was 
ratified by Law No. 57 of 1983. 


s Sylvia Walby, Gender Transformations, Routledge, 1997, p.6. 
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“,..the domestic gender regime is bascd upon houschold production as the main structure 
and site of women’s work activity and the exploitation of her labour and sexuality and upon 
the exclusion of women from the public. The public gendcr regime is based, not on 
excluding women from the public, but on the segregation of and subordination of women 
within the structures of paid cmployment and the statc, as well as within culture, sexuality 
and violence.””! 


This part of the chapter aims to demonstrate that gender incquality is the norm; however, the forms it 
takes have now become morc complex and harder to identify in everyday life than ever before. The 
“gender regime’ is obvious in all social institutions, especially in ‘compact formal organisations like 
schools’, but also in othcr, ‘diffusc institutions’ like the state, which ‘arms men and disarms 
women.”” Describing the ‘public gender regime’ through state policics in the casc of Cyprus is a 
uscful way to gain knowledge and insight into the ‘domestic gender regime” and into the more 
personal lives of Cypriot women. The activitics and attempts of socio-political institutions to control 
femalc (sexual) behaviour and practices arc thus presented in the following analysis.” 

In a thorough discussion on women and war. Janna Thompson argues that social changes. 
which promote women’s devclopment of social concerns of their own and their entry in large 
numbers into all sphercs of political lifc, “will hclp to altcr the nature of social organisations and 
make them Icss prone to hatred and violence.” I would argue that in the casc of Cyprus this has not 
been the case, to the present day. The war has had an irrevocable impact on the lives and gender 
relations of most Cypriot people. They have been living in a divided country since 1974. The island 
has becn divided into two cthnically autonomous zones - Greck and Turkish. A “Green Line’ 
separates the cconomically prosperous and internationally recogniscd south from the relatively poor, 
unrecognised north. The Grcen Line is a heavily militarised de facto border - a ccasc-fire line. 
Political insccurity, fear of violence, and potential war arc issucs that the people have to live with on 
an everyday basis. Propaganda and hatred for the ‘other side’ figure dominantly in both 
communities. Additional difficultics have had to be dealt with by women, especially refugee women 
of all socio-economic backgrounds from both communitics; thcy were left homeless, widows, raped, 
abused, harassed, single mothers, wives of missing husbands. “Gender discrimination is neither the 
sole nor perhaps the primary locus of the oppression”’of women in this country, cthnic conflict, 
living under the constant threat of war, membership in cthnic minority groups, political instability 
and, financial insecurity, provide additional oppressive burdens. 

However, due.to the social patriarchal patterns, which dominated the period before 1974, the 
same women who constituted a large percentage of the population of the island, had few sources to 
deal with all their problems and oppression. They had no financial sources, less formal cducation 
than thcir partners, and were brought up to fully depend on them. With the events of 1974, 
everything changed and women had to cope with this change ‘there and then’. They have made 
cnormous cfforts and they are adjusting to all these new patterns, the sudden reversal of trends. and 


"| Ibid. p.6. 
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the rapid social, technological and financial changes.’ According to Roussou, thesc changes up to 
1980, however, were superficial with respect to women’s position in Cypriot socicty: “the traditional 
social structures continue to endure even through major upheavals.’ Official statistics as well as 
the data analysis from the ficldwork undertaken for the present study indicate to similar ideas. 

The last three decades have witnessed an increase in the number of women in paid 
employment and cducation, “though this is tempered by the variable ways in which women are 
involved, for instance, the poor conditions of the ncarly half of working women who work part-time 
and by the tenacity of occupational and industrial scgregation.”** Women in Cyprus arc not as 
confined into the sphere of the home as thcy uscd to be until the recent past. Since they acquired 
political citizenship with the formation of the Cyprus Republic in 1960 (this was not achicved 
through women’s group struggle or a feminist movement, but rather it was something ‘given’ to them 
by the authorities - similar to other cx-colonics throughout the world)” with access to voting, greater 
access to the labour market and cducation at all levels, they appear in public life. However, they arc 
scgrcgated into uncqual positions to those of the men.!” 

The general rate of female labour force participation in Cyprus has only grown from 40.8 
percent in 1960 to 42.8 percent in 1984. According to official statistics, in 1981 there were 12200 
women working in paid-labour, or the 18 percent of the paid population, whercas in 1994 the 
number increased to 111300, that is. the 38,5 percent of the paid population. In 1990, the 
uncmployment rate in Cyprus was only 1.8 percent. For men, it was 1.4 percent whereas for women 
it was 2.5 percent.'' In gencral, young pcople aged 20-29 and women are more affected by 
uncmployment than other categorics.' Thus, in 1987, the unemployment rate for men aged 20-24 
was 3.3 percent whereas for women it was 8.1 percent, and for men aged 25-29 it was 3.6 percent as 


*° “During 1974 the Gross Domestic Product (GDP) of the Greck Cypriots fell by as much as 17 per 
cent and unemployment rose from | per cent in the pre-war period to over 20 per cent immediately 
after the war. By 1976, however, the depression was over and the next few ycars saw such 
remarkable growth that, by 1982, real GDP excceded the 1973 Ievel by almost 25 per cent. As a 
result of the 1974 events and the subsequent period of very intense growth. which in 1976 and 1977 
exceeded 14 per cent and in 1978 and 1979 reached 8 per cent and 9 per cent respectively, there has 
becn a dramatic transformation of the underlying structure of the economy.” Employment and 
carnings opportunities for Cypriot women were therefore significantly influenced. W.J. House. 
Cypriot Women in the Labour Market, An Exploration of Myths and Reality: Women, Work and 
Development, United Nations Publication; Women, Work. and Development No.10, Geneva: 
International Labour Office, 1985, p.7. 


*” Maria Roussou, Op.Cit., 1985, p.620. 
*8 Sylvia Walby. Gender Transformations, London: Routledge, 1997, p.2. 


” “Many Third World countrics granted formal suffrage to women at the same time as men, at the 
point of national independence. The histories of Third World democratic practices are thus very 
different from those in the First World, where men’s and women’s suffrage were typically separated 
by several decades.” Sylvia Walby, Gender Transformations, London: Routledge, 1997, p.185. 
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"In order to make sense of the following discussion on women’s status in Greck Cypriot socicty for 


the last three decades, one ought to be awarc of the small (in world terms) size of the population. It 
is, therefore, uscful to mention that the mid-year population of Cyprus (the non-occupicd part) is 
estimated at 702.1 thousand in 1990 compared with 626.6 in 1980. 614.6 in 1970 and 373.6 
thousand in 1960. Department of Statistics and Research, Social Indicators, Cyprus: Ministry of 
Finance, 1991, 
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opposed to 6.8 percent for women. In 1990, the rates for men aged 20-24 were 1.4 percent and for 
women 4.1 percent and for men aged 25-29 was 1.7 percent as opposed to 4.1 percent for women," 

In a study sct to explore the underlying functioning of the labour market in Cyprus as a 
mcans to population, education, and employment planning, International Labour Organisation (ILO) 
expert William House reported that there was an apparent wage discrimination against women, since 
they reccived significantly lower rcturns to age and education than men: 


“Female eamings’ profiles peak much carlicr than their male counterparts and arc notably 
flat. On-the-job accumulation of human capital appears severcly limited for women, partly 
perhaps because of breaks in their work expericnce duc to marriage and family 
responsibilitics, and partly because of the kinds of occupations in which they are 
concentrated, where the scope for Icarning is minimal ... The almost horizontal carnings 
profile for primary school females is especially striking, as is the long declining scgment for 
graduate women." 


House found this to be partly duc to the occupational structure of female employment whereby 
women crowd into jobs with fewer opportunitics to accumulate human capital. He urged for more 
rescarch to be carried out in order for the mechanism of career choice and work expcricnce of 
women to be explored, and explained that special attention needed to be paid into the incursions 
family responsibilitics made on women’s job opportunitics. 

Rclated to women’s employment status, a report on the contribution of women to the family 
income found that younger women recorded higher contributions to the total family carnings than 
older women do. More spccifically, women under the age of 36 carn about one third of the total 
houschold wages, whereas women aged 36 to 55 earn about 25 percent of the total house hold 
earnings. Women aged 18-25 contribute the highest rate of 39,6 percent in comparison to 33,3 
percent for women 26-35. According to the report, one of the reasons for the above findings is that 
“these women are gencrally married and have children so that they already facc more family 
responsibilities than 18-25 year-olds. This implics that their engagement in employment is Icss than 
that of the 18-25 year olds.”'” The second reason given is the remuneration differential between 
women and men, which is smaller in younger ages than in older ages since men tcnd to move 
upwards in the working carcers at a faster rate than women. After some ycars of working eXPCricnce. 
the differences in remuneration grow larger. Furthcr, the ‘feminisation of poverty’ in Cyprus 1s 
evident in this report: 


“For all Cyprus, the overall female-male ratio is 0,5 which implics that women contribute 
half of the corresponding income of men to their familics. However, when the ration in the 
10 deciles is examined ... women in the lowest income group of houscholds contribute 


'°3 Ibid., Table 10, pp.74-75. 


William House, Labour Market Segmentation and Sex Discrimination in Cyprus: Some 


Empirical Evidence, Department of Statistics and Rescarch, Ministry of Finance, 1985. p.5. In 
another study, House points out that “women are very much aware of being the subject of pay 
discrimination in the labour market. Of the 36 per cent of the sample who claimed that men were 
engaged in similar work at their office or factory almost one-half felt that men were paid more than 
women werc. Significant numbers also voiced complaints that men were promoted more often and 
obtained better jobs.” W.J. House, Discrimination and Segregation of Women Workers in Cyprus. 
Republic of Cyprus: Department of Statistics and Rescarch, Ministry of Finance, (ILO/UNFPA, 


Population, Employment Planning and Labour Force Mobility Study, CYP/77/POI, Report No.17). 
p.79. 
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substantially more than their male counterparts. ... The first two deciles are the only cases 
Where female contributions exceed the corresponding income carned by men. The 
explanation to this phenomenon lics in the fact that these two deciles include a large number 
of female-hcaded houscholds in which women arc the sole carners. ... Given that female 
contributions are significantly higher than men’s and yet these houscholds are located in the 
lowest income brackcts, the effect of female income on the level of living of these houscholds 
is considerably high. In the absence of female contributions in these houscholds, their 
familics would face scrious survival problems.”'” 


Although women’s inferior position within capitalist systems becomes clear in the case of Cyprus, 
the “survival problems’ of womcn within these impoverished families and the causcs of these are 
ignorcd by the report. The Equal Pay for Mcn and Women for Work of Equal Valuc Law of 1989 
(Law No. 158 of 1989) has contributed towards the improvement of this significant gap between the 
remuncration rates of the two sexes. However, despite a certain level of ‘improvement’ in the 
differential between male and female salaries (males reccived 46.4 percent higher rates of pay in 
1995 from 49,5 percent in 1994), clearly women still reccive on average much lower salarics than 
their male counterparts in the major occupation groups.’ 

Regarding the employment status of women. Demetriades questioned the extent to which 
women find compatibility between work other than their traditional housckccping dutics, such as 
cleaning, cooking, and child-rcaring, and the vital events of marriage and having a family?) 
According to the findings of the survey, there was a clear occupational scgregation by gender. and 
that the dual roles of women in the home and at work imposed severe timc-constraints on them. 
Thus, measures were proposcd in order to increase female labour participation, such as “improving 
conditions of work and taking measures to alleviate the problems faced by working mothers and the 
conflicting impact between the women’s dual role as mother and employee.”"” The dual role was 
taken for granted and no measures were proposed in order for that ‘dual role’ to change, but rather to 
sccure that it remained unchallenged. The contradictory messages that women reccived in Cypriot 
socicty where taken for granted and were not criticised. The fact that “the declared twin goals of the 
Cyprus government, to raise fertility and female participation, are in conflict under the existing 
social and institutional arrangements”''” was identified by House who also suggested that this 
conflict became less intense when there was another inactive woman present in the houschold. who 
was able to serve as “ a substitute for the working mother.”''’ Part of the problem was related to the 
fact that children of school age (especially primary school) leave school earlicr (at about 12.30 in the 
afternoon) than parents leave work and were often left unattended for long periods.''” The ‘other’, 
‘inactive’ woman remains unqucstioned: onc woman substitutes anothcr woman in her role as a 


'° Ibid., p.20 


'’ Department of Statistics and Rescarch: Labour Statistics 1995, Republic of Cyprus: Ministry of 


Finance, Labour Statistics, Scrics I], Report No.14, 1996, pp. 26-7. 

 E.1. Demetriades, Tapping the Female Labour Reserve in Cyprus and Government Perspectives 
on Utilisation of Research for Women’s and Population Issues in Cyprus, Nicosia: Department of 
Statistics and Rescarch, Ministry of Finance, 1984, p.2. my italics. 
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homemaker and carer of children. Similarly, in the “Survey on Inactive Women’, “prompted from the 
shortage of labour expericnccd in certain labour intensive exporting industrics which employ mainly 
women,”''® women expressed their reasons for not working as being the care of children, the distance 
between the place of work and the place of residence and a “general reluctance to work.”""" Forty- 
seven percent of these ‘inactive’ women expressed a wish to work, as long as the distance between 
the place of work and the place of residence was short, if they received reasonable remuncration, and 
if there was an availability of kindergarten/day-nurscry facilitics, preferably at the place of their 
residence. At present, few inadequate facilities exist to alleviate these women’s burdens. 

It appears that several of the women mentioned above not only act as unpaid homemakers, 
but also as unpaid workers in the ‘conventional’ sense. In a census sct out to determine the structure 
and cconomic characteristics of the private services (community, social, recreational, and personal) 
in Cyprus, it was reported that 20107 persons were employed in this sector in 1989. Out of this 
number, 9201 people were employcd in personal and houschold services, 2534 in recreational, 8207 
in social and community services, and 165 in sanitary services. It is interesting to look at some of the 
cxamples that indicate to the clear occupational segregation by gender on the island. For cxample. in 
the social and related community scrvices, 1095 of the working proprictors were men and 618 werc 
women. Thus, three men owncd kindergartens, as opposed to 121 women. Further. 125 men owned 
automobile driving schools, as opposed to no women. Onc hundred and six men were working 
proprictors of private clinics, as opposed to onc woman. Not surprisingly then, most of the census 's 
full-time unpaid family members as opposed to working proprictors of the above mentioned services 
were women. Thus, in the medical, dental and other health services, where 861 of the working 
proprictors were men and 210 women, one man was a full-time unpaid worker (family member) as 
opposed to 47 women. In the social and related community services, seven men were unpaid family 
members, as opposed to 61 women. In the recreational and cultural services, and more specifically in 
video clubs, 126 working proprietors were men and 222 were women. Nevertheless, no men were 
full-time, unpaid workers, but 14 women were.'"* 

Further, official statistics confirm that the pattern of the under-representation of women in 
professional and managerial occupations (except traditional ‘women’s jobs’ such as paramedics and 
teaching) is dominant in the case of Cyprus. Women are over-represented in occupations in the sales 
and scrvice sectors, especially as secretaries, clerks, shop assistants, and cleancrs. It is interesting to 
look at the language'’® used by William House to explain occupational segregation. He explains that. 


“,,.women choose to enter occupations which do not reward work experience, but cqually, 
do not penalise their discontinuities in the labour market. Hence, they exclude themselves 
from occupations requiring expensive and Icngthy periods of gencral training for the 
professions. Mcanwhile, they are also excluded from firm-specific training programmes for 
executive positions by employers who bear the cost of such training and perceive high 
turnover rates for women.”!"7 


Malc directors (or, all the directors during that period) in 1960 constituted 0.7 percent of the 
employed population whereas the percentage for 1992 was 2,8 percent. However, in 1960 there were 


'S E.1. Demetraides, Op.Cit., p.1. 
" Ibid, p.2. 
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no women directors. By 1992, they were a mere 0.3 percent of the cmploycd population.''® 
According to a rescarch on women managers in Cyprus conducted by the Centre of Rescarch and 
Development of Intercollege, women's participation in the decision making scctor has increased with 
the “appearance of the woman-manager in Cypriot socicty. Thus, from a decision receiver, women — 
even though the percentages are low- participate actively in management and decision making."""? A 
woman intervicwed for the study explained that “in our profession. doing public relations work is 
very difficult. Finding clicnts can be very difficult. Men can go to pubs together, play tennis ctc. A 
woman would be ‘misunderstood’ if she did the same. It’s a matter of attitude in Cypriot socicty.”!”° 
The study concluded that the professional and managerial development of a woman did not 
necessarily provide her ‘real independence’,'”! and offered a number of practical recommendations - 
which would not necessarily challenge patriarchal structurcs- in order to ‘improve’ the situation. 
Prejudice and discrimination arc obvious in all the statistical evidence illustrated above: they 
affect the lives of women in Cyprus and they affect their health. Based on data collected from the 
1989 Health Survey covering urban and rural houscholds in the government controlled arcas of 
Cyprus. a study was conducted by the Department of Statistics and Rescarch of the Ministry of 
Finance.'” which sct out to examine the female population and the extent to which employment 
affects their health and vice- versa. It was found that even though there was no difference in the 
reported prevalence of discases, working women visited physicians less frequently than non-working 
women; the former group tendcd to rate their health as ‘good’ more often than the latter group. “The 
traditional feminine role ... allows, and even encourages weakness and vulnerability to cmotional 
and physical problems ... Unemployment was a significant factor in symptom reporting” and sccking 
medical care.'* Furthermore, in the study it was observed that hospitalisation duc to obstetric 
reasons was significantly more common in non-working women aged 15-34 than in working women 
of the same age group. Furthermore, female technicians/associated professionals and clerks tended to 
be more likely than others to have spent one day in hospital in the year precious to the study. 
whereas craft workers and clementary workers were less likely to have been hospitalised.'* In 
women, employecs were more likely than both employcrs/sclf-cmployed and unpaid family workers 
to rate their health as ‘good’. Female manual workers reported the highest incidences of arthritis and 
lumbago: this is possibly related to the fact that these women tended to be rural, unpaid family 
workers, and likely to work 45 or more hours a weck. Women in the manual occupations were 


"" Centre for Rescarch and Development, Women Managers in Cyprus, Intercollege, Nicosia, 
January 1997, p.19-20. 


"? Ibid., p.1 (my translation and italics). 


'° Ibid. p.66. The meaning of pareksigo (to ‘misunderstand’, to ‘miscxplain’, is furthcr explored in 
Chapter Six, 
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“Among 25-44 year old women, clerks were the most likely of all to have taken sick-leave in the 
past four wecks (20%), significantly more than legislators/scnior professionals (9.7%), scrvice/sales 
workers (9.6%) and clementary workers (11.8%). The greatest work responsibility of 
Icgislators/scnior professionals might be the factor inhibiting this group from taking as much sick 
leave as clerks take. Also the likelihood of clerks being paid by the cmployer for sick Icave in 
comparison to cither service/sales workers or elementary workers may partly explain the above 
Statistics. Women, in any casc, were Icss likely than men to be paid for sick-lcave but the sex 
difference was greatest for the lower status occupations.” /bid.,p. VII. 
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significantly more likely than their male colleagues to report suffering from a chronic discase.'* The 
Health Survey of 1989 demonstratcs that overall, the pervasive nature of gender discourse favours 
men: patriarchy makes some women sick, and poorer women cven sicker.'”° 


2.4.1. Institutionalised Inequalities. 


“The current legal framework of international human rights serves as an obstacle to 
women because its definition of universal human rights has not adequately taken into 
account these and other realities in most women's lives. Many of the issues of immediate 
and central concern to the protection of women's right to life and dignity have not been 
defined as issues of human rights. Accordingly, the dominant human rights institutions 
and bodies have not generally addressed women’s particular concerns as human rights. 
lurther, the current human rights framework. cast as it is in terms of individual rights, 
offers little redress where there is pervasive and structural denial of rights, which is often 
the case where women are concerned.” 7’ 


“The feminist movement has brilliantly succeeded in removing discriminatory laws from 
the codes of most industrialised nations; but men now use more sophisticated techniques 
to exclude women. Few make sweeping statements of female inferiority, but men continue 
to act as if only men mattered. “'*8 


It is not the aim of this chapter to explore whether Cyprus is an ‘industrialiscd nation’; 
similar to Greeks, Cypriots see themselves as a ‘two-and-a-half World country’, depending on the 
situation.'”” They vary from Europcans, to Third World citizens, Middle Eastern, and Mediterrancan 
people. Rather, it is the workings of this country and their effect on women, which are a central 
concer of this thesis. As a woman, and as an academic, I am aware of, and directly expericnce, the 
sophisticated and not-so-sophisticated techniques that men usc in order to cxclude women in Cyprus. 
Further, similar to Marilyn French, I know that men in this country, both in positions of public 
authority and not, act as if only men mattered. 

During the Ottoman times in Cyprus, thc Ottoman Civil Codc included a provision under 
which the testimony of a man could only be outweighed by the testimony of two women,'” There has 


25 Ibid., pp. III - VIL. 


8 In Greek Macedonia, the husband actually has the right to grant permission to his wife in order 
for her to become Anastenarissa, that is, to become involved in a ritual system of psychothcrapy that 
is often effective in treating illness. If she is granted permission, she can dance in public and be 
cured. Otherwise, “she will not be cured but will remain ill indefinitely.” Loring M. Danforth, “The 
Resolution of Conflict Through Song in Greck Ritual Therapy’, in P. Loizos & E. Papataxiarchis 


(cds.), Contested Identities: Gender and Kinship in Modern Greece, Princeton, NJ: Princcton 
University Press, 1991, p.109. 


7 ‘United Nations, General Assembly Report Submitted to the United nations by the United 
Nations Development Fund for Women (UNIFEM) to the World Conference on Human Rights 
(A/Conf.157/PC/61/Add.17), New York: Author, 20 April 1993. 


'8 Marilyn French, Op. Cit, 1992, p. 17. 


9 Janc Cowan, ‘Being a Feminist in Contemporary Greece; Similarity and Difference 
Reconsidered’, in Nickic Charles & Felicia Hughes-Frecland, Practising Ieminism:; Identity, 
Difference, Power, Routledge, 1996. 


'® Criton G. Tornarites, The Legal Equality of the Sexes, Nicosia, 1980, p.4. 
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been an accelerated change in the legal view of women since then, mostly influenced by an aspired 
European Union membership, the signing of a number of United Nations conventions, and a growing 
awareness by few public figures of the injustice inflicted upon women in Cyprus. The Equal Pay for 
Men and Women for Work of Equal Value Law of 1989 (Law No. 158 of 1989),'"' the Violence in 
thc Family (Prevention and Protection of Victims) Law (Law No.47 [1]), and other new legislative 
measures, are among efforts to change legislation to bring Cyprus in linc with intcrnationally 
accepted standards. For cxample, the right to legal cquality was enforced in an cxccptional and 
highly publicised court case (Casc No.32/93 of the Industrial Dispute Tribunal) where a Church- 
controlled Broadcasting Station fired a woman on the grounds that she was pregnant without being 
married. The woman was awarded damages after the case was examined in the light of the 
termination of Employment Law and the Protection of Maternity Law; the latter makcs no 
distinctions between marricd and unmarried women with regard to the persons entitled to maternity 
leave and other benefits. 

Historically, women have internationally been marginalised in mterpretations of cqual 
legislation and the human rights standard setting, which has privileged men’s cxpericnces by 
focusing on the primarily malc-occupicd and defined public domain.'*” Distinctions are further made 
among women themsclves. According to the Social Sccurity Legislation in Cyprus, marriage grant. 
maternity grant, and maternity allowance are benefits provided especially to women under this 
Icgislation, which otherwise treats mcn and women on an cqual basis. Nevertheless, the scheme does 
not cover wontcn who are sclf-cmployed or unpaid family workcrs in agriculture, 


“...because of administrative problems. Thus, a large number of women. accounting for 
about 28% of the total number of economically active women are left out of the scope of the 
scheme. The Social Insurance Council decided recently to incorporate a certain section of 


these women in the Scheme, namely, the unmarried daughters of farmers who arc over 35 
years old." 


‘Administrative problems’ becomes an obstacle in “the provision of welfare, ... the provision of an 
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infrastructure which cnables people to be guaranteed a minimum of provision of necessitics”” with 

which social citizenship is bound. In Cyprus, the welfare state bencfits only some women who 
“*...reccive more in benefits than they pay out in taxcs, and, ... it docs constitute an 


alternative to the private patriarch albcit a public one ... The welfare state has socialised 
some forms of previously privatised domestic labour, through schools, nurscrics, hospitals 


and other forms of publicly provided care, albcit at levels which do not satisfy women’s 
demands.” 


3! The Bill on Equal Pay for Mcn and Women for Work of Equal Valuc was submitted to the House 
of Representative by onc of the political partics. In October 1987, the Council of Ministers ratified 
ILO Convention 100 on cqual remuneration for men and women workcrs for work of cqual valuc 
(Law No.313 of 1987). William Housc, Dora Kyriakides & Olympia Stylianou, 7he Changing 
Status of Female Workers in Cyprus, Department of Statistics and Research, Ministry of Finance 
(UNFPA/ILO Project CYP/85/PO1 “Population and Human Resources in the Context of 
Development Planning”), Report No.4, 1987, p.9. 


'2 Stanlic M. James. “Challenging Patriarchal Privilege Through the Development of International 
Human Rights’. Women’s Studies International Forum, Vol.17, No.6, pp.563-578, 1994, p.576. 


'3 Ibid., p.4. 
"4S Walby, Op.Cit, 1997, p.176. 
"5 Thid., p.179. 
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Most of the existing Icgal discrimination against women reflects the patriarchal view of the 
inevitability of the traditional structure of the family, the ‘weak female nature’, and women’s ‘need’ 
for dependency on men. Women’s lives arc governed by patriarchal national, social, and cultural 
norms. According to the National Report to the Fourth World Conference on Women, from 1960-77, 
the Foreign Service included no women in its members. By 1994, just over ten percent “of the 
diplomatic staff of the ministry were women and currently out of a total of ten departments, two - or 
twenty percent- are headed by women diplomats.” In 1998, there were six female ambassadors: 
“women may be sorely absent from political life in Cyprus, but they are right at the top of the 
country’s diplomatic service, with a ground-breaking government decision to appoint two women 
ambassadors to Washington and Beijing.”"’ Further, in 1980 and 1985, women held none of the 
120 high government positions.'** By 1992, there were four women in the 128 high government 
positions. In 1994, there were two women out of fifty-five members of parliament, that is 3.6 percent 
and in 1996, three women were clected to Parliament. Further. there was only one woman in 
government, that is onc minister out or cleven (9.1 percent). With the formation of the re-clected 
government of 1998. there are no women ministcrs.'*” Crucial decisions concerning the definition and 
implementation of national plans and projects are in the hands of men only; the results and inevitable 
consequences of these, however, affect the whole population and especially women.“ 

The problems of women cannot be dealt with, unless there are placed within the context of 
systematic change. The common and convenient trend of ‘including’ women in development simply 
results in short-term, scparate projects, “compartmentalised within development programmes, and 
the continued absence of women from priority development projects.”"*’ Dr Baksh-Soodcen -one of 
two Commonwealth experts on women’s rights who visited Cyprus in order to complete a study on 
how to raise the level of government ministrics’ awareness concerning scx incquality- pointed out 
that “three women deputics out of 56 is an cxtremcly low percentage, especially for a country 
wanting to enter the EU where percentages range from 30-50% ... The Commonwealth has a target 
for a minimum of 30% by the year 2005 ~for that to happen in Cyprus a whole lot of things nced to 
be done.” Further, the Commonwealth experts found that “there has been a single person in cach 


"86 Joan L. Noisser, ‘Lessons from the United States: a Greck Cypriot Model for Domestic Violence 
Law’, Michigan Journal of Gender and Law,Vol.4, Issuc 1, 1996, p.206. 


"7 The Cyprus Mail, ‘Women Fly the Flag in Cyprus Embassics,” 10 July 1998, my italics. 
'38 Republic of Cyprus, National Report to the Fourth World Conference on Women 8, 1994. 


'® The President of Cyprus, Glafkos Clerides, pledged he will include a woman minister when he 
reshuffles the Council of Ministers and appoint a woman judge to the Supreme Court. “Clcrides 
made the promise after receiving a request from 250 professional women from the public and private 
sectors that he will include women in decision-making positions at a mecting with a delegation of the 
Cyprus Federation of Busincsswomen’s Associations. The memorandum, which was signed by the 
island’s three women MPs, the chairwomen of all the women’s organisations, ... and private 
professionals, will subsequently be presented the leadership of all political partics.” 7he Cyprus 
Weekly, Junc 26-July 2, 1998, p.2. 


140 ; : ; Ble, er " , 
During a pionccring workshop entitled “Women and Men in Partnership in Cyprus”, the Director 


of the Women’s Department of the Commonwealth Scerctariat. Eleni Stamiri, said that Cyprus had 
onc of the lowest percentages in the world for women’s participation in the House of Representatives 
and in government. 7he Cyprus Weekly, October 16-22, 1998, p.11. 


4! Anne Marie Goetz, ‘Feminism and the Claim to Know: Contradictions in Feminist Approaches to 
Women in Development’ in Rebecca Grant & Kathleen Newland (cds.), Gender and International 
Relations, Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1991, p.139. 


2 The Cyprus Weckly, ‘Commonwealth Bids to Raise Sex-hias Awareness’, May 29 —June 4 
1998. 
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ministry that deals with women’s issucs, but tends to be involved in specific projects that arc isolated 
from planning and policy-making.” This type of policy provides planners with an alibi to 
demonstrate their commitment to basic necds of the people without being obliged to cope with the 
implications of “treating women as equal agents in development.”'” Goctz argucs that in gencral 
women are still absent from the higher levels of planning and that their concerns in development 
‘seem to evaporate’; however, Dr Baksh-Soodcen claimed that “internationally there has becn a shift 
in the manner in which women’s issues arc treated, with emphasis now on mainstrcaming cfforts into 
all government mechanisms, instead of staying within the isolated framework of the Women’s 
Ministrics, where special projects are created and legislative reforms introduced.”'” The current 
political discourse, as well as evidence on the inferior status of women illustrated above, point to a 
clear urgency for vast changes to take place within the public (and in effect in the private) sphere in 
order for Cyprus to be in linc with ‘international trends’. An open recognition by patriarchal 


authoritics of the existing institutionalised discrimination would be a step towards a morc positive 
dircction. 


2.4.2. Citizens of the Same World? 


“Gender is absent from any discussion of citizenship. Despite the fact that women do not 
have the same access to citizenship as men, the significance of and the reasons for this 
are rarely explored.”'” 


In ancient Greece, citizenship was the much-discussed ‘democratic’ right of all men: 
however, all women and slaves were excluded from the notion. In 1989, Floya Anthias explained that 
in Cyprus, it remained “a male privilege to pass on automatic citizenship to onc’s children.”'” A 
decade later, this privilege is eventually being challenged. With ‘Sex Discrimination in Cyprus 
against Men,"!*’ as a headline, a weckly newspaper reports: 


“Forcign-born women with Cypriot husbands get a one-time-only stamp in their passports. 
allowing them to live and work in Cyprus so long as their marriage lasts. No annual renewal 
of work or residency documents for them. But forcign-born men with Cypriot wives appear 
to pick up some of the second-class cachet that frequently seems to inhere in merely being 
a woman in Cyprus. Such men are faced with Hobson’s Choice: they can decide that every 
year they will make the dreaded trips to the Migration Department and the Tax Office, 
where they can spend entire days renewing work permits and residency documents. Or they 
can take the only respite from this annual drudgery by acquiring residence. The catch here is 
that this takes a year or more to get, after going through a scparate, mind-numbing 
application process- which forcign-born women marricd to Cypriot men arc spared." 


In the article, it is further explained that this is an infringement of human rights. Indeed, this is the 
casc. However, there are underlying assumptions concerning this legislative measure, which arc 
simply ignored in the article. Firstly, “citizenship and immigration laws are fundamentally about 


'8 Goctz, Op.Cit... p.137. 

* Ibid. 

vy Sylvia Walby. Gender Transformations, Routledge, 1997, p.166. 
' Floya Anthias, “Women and Nationalism in Cyprus’. in Nira Yuval-Davis & Floya Anthias 
(cds.), Woman- Nation- State, Macmillan, 1989, p.150. 

"7 The Cyprus Weekly, August 22-28, 1997. 
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defining insiders and outsiders.”'”? The reason behind this particular law, its latent function in the 
first place, was indced power relations and the inherent patriarchal discourse, which granted a 
foreign-born woman residency and a work permit simply because she was not really expected to 
work. Rather, she was expected to follow her husband and be supported by him. When she became 
the mother of his children, it was taken for granted in the cyes of the law that they were his children. 
Thus the Law ‘oppresses’ men by having them go down to the Immigration Office once a year; the 
same Law denies a woman the right to be a mother in her own right and have her child take up her 
citizenship and nationality. 

‘Access to citizenship is a highly gendered and cthnically structured process™'”’ and there 
have been no efforts in conccaling this in Cyprus. Sexism, but also racism, is obvious in the law 
governing the nationality of a child born in Cyprus to a Cypriot woman marricd to a non-Cypriot 
man. For a child to get Cypriot citizenship, shc/he has to have a Cypriot father. The nationality of 
the mother is irrelevant. When the mother is Cypriot and the father is a non-Cypriot, it is impossible 
for the child to become Cypriot by birth. She or he has to apply (clearly a lot later in life) in order to 
become a Cypriot citizen. In order for the child to get the Cypriot nationality. the law asks for the 
father’s name and birthplace (if the father is dead, it is required that one states where and when he 
dicd) but nothing about the birthplace of the mother, apart from her name. Another law concerning 
migration once required the consent of only the father in order to add a child to a parent’s passport. 
However, this law has been changed to satisfy EU laws and now rcquircs the consent of both 
parents. 

Criticised by the US State Department’s 1997 human rights report as constituting scxual 
discrimination, the current law in Cyprus states that only forcign women marricd to Cypriot men arc 
entitled to automatic naturalisation, and only the children of forcign women married to Cypriot men 
get Cypriot nationality.'*' Officials have admitted that citizenship laws discriminate against 
women.'”” As citizenship now is derived from the father, mixed couples’ children, where the father is 
a foreigner, cannot automatically gain citizenship. The law states that “forcign women married to 
Cypriot men can apply for citizenship twelve months after their marriage and their children arc 
automatically considered Cypriot. Foreign men marricd to Cypriot women can only obtain 
citizenship after being a permanent resident of the island for five ycars and their children are not 
automatically considered Cypriots.”’*? According to a human rights lawyer in the island, there are 
also practical implications to the law, like for cxample, the ownership of property. In Cyprus, only 
Cypriot citizens are allowed to posscss property on the island. Thus, if a mother wishes to transfcr 
property to a child who is not a Cypriot citizen, she would have to get a permit from the Council of 
Ministers to do so.'* According to a Cabinct announcement of the 2 January 1998, though, forcign 
men married to Cypriot women will be entitled to citizenship if a legal amendment becomes law. The 
cabinet has also approved a sccond amendment granting Cypriot nationality to the children of foreign 
men married to Cypriot women. The amendments would mean a foreign spouse would only have to 
complete three years’ residence before they were entitled to citizenship. The current residence 
requirement is five years.”! 


' Chandra Talpade Mohanty, “Introduction - Cartographics of Strugglc, Third World Women, and 
the Politics of Feminism,” in Chandra Talpade Mohanty, Ann Russo, & Loudres Torres (cds.). Third 
World leminism and the Politics of Feminism, Indiana University Press, 1991, p.24. 


' Walby, Op.Cit, p.178. 

'S! Cyprus Mail, Tucsday, February 3, 1998. 
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The above is an cxamplc of the centrality of political citizenship in the ‘transformation of the 
forms of gender relations." Discrimination against women within the legal system is dealt with 
only if it takes place in the ‘public’ sphere and only if it is similar to the “cxpericnces of men, 
thercby ignoring much of the realitics of women’s lives, especially within the confines of the 
domestic sphcre.”'*’ Discriminatory laws within the present legal framework are indeed being 
removed in the case of Cyprus. However, as this chapter has demonstrated, and as Part Two of this 
thesis will show, this is a successful technique contributing to the justification and persistence of 
other, alternative forms of patriarchy institutionally oppressing women. The trend has shifted from 


the obvious to the conccaled and harder to tracc institutional and cultural domination of men over 
women in Cypriot socicty. 


3. Conclusions on Writing Women’s History 


“It is only now, when the missing female half of history ts starting to be seriously 

considered, that we can begin to develop a new theory of history, and of cultural 
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evolution, that takes into account the totality of human society.” 


In Medea, Euripides’s Jason gives voice to the desire of men for a world without women as 
thcy were scen as onc of the greatest dangers to ‘mankind’: “What we poor males really necd / is a 
way of having babics on our own- / no females, please. / Then the world would be / completely 
trouble frec.”'” Jason’s words express an idea frequently repeated in the next two millcnniums: 
except from her function in reproduction, women do not offer anything to men’s lives. In fact, 
women also bring unhappincss and miscry to men and therefore their cnergy should be restricted 
within the walls of the house and the well being of the family. Their activities should be limited and 
kept within the private realm of the home, and arc to be governed by men. They have no place in the 
public sphere of authority, power and law. Therefore, they have no place in historical accounts and 


no place in history. Very little change has taken place since Virginia Woolf complaincd that cven 
though woman 


**...pervades poctry from cover to cover; she is all but absent from history ... Of our fathers 
we always know some fact or some distinction. They were soldicrs or they were sailors. 
They filled that office or they made that law, but of our mothers, our grandmothers, our 
great grandmother what remains is nothing but a tradition ... We nothing of them except 
their names and the dates of their marriages and the number of children they bore.”"™ 


Historians and social scientists all over the world have paid little or no attention to women in history. 
For many years, archacologists working on Cyprus developed thcorics about life on the island based 
upon knowledge about behaviour linked with what is generally a man’s activity, that is, hunting. At 
the same time, little interest has becn demonstrated in women’s activitics throughout the centurics, 
even though facts “about women, their work, and thcir place in socicty ... have survived in 


86S Walby. Op.Cit. p.178. 
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considerable quantity, if we know how to look for them.”'*! The limited existing information though 
shows that Cypriot women were oppressed and subjected to the authority and dominance of men 
throughout the centurics. 

Tracing the history of oppressed, powerless groups is a very difficult task when information 
is based on government records, textbooks, or other official documents. We are actually just 
beginning to find out how little we know and understand about half the human population - women. 
It would take detailed analysis and cxtensive personal interviewing which would raise unexpected 
issucs and new questions in order to arrive at conclusions about ‘ordinary’ women’s lives throughout 
history and it has not been the immediate purpose of this chapter to achieve it. There arc lessons to 
be Icarncd and a perspcctive to be gained in knowing the past for this is a history that is both 
humbling and inspiring. Women have been hidden from Cypriot history and it would be a distortion 
of history itself to assume that the course of social events has been directed by men’s activitics alone: 
“jt is not the inferiority of women that has caused their historical insignificance: it 1s rather their 
historical insignificance that has doomed them to inferiority.“'® In order to try and comprehend the 
attitudes of Cypriot women, it is necessary to scarch for missing information about women and try 
and place them within the context of what we have been taught to present day. However, “the hardest 
thing to noticc, is what isn’t there.”"? Thus, the poverty of Cyprus” history is the darkness it sheds 
on its women rather than the light. Since the women on this island were rarely taught to write as a 
result of the oppressive patriarchal social system, there is hardly any dircct documentary matcrial 
about most of our forcmothers’ lives. I am therefore now given the chance, by writing this piccc. to 
contribute to the writing of Cypriot women’s history. 


'! Elisabeth Wayland Barber. Women's Work / The lirst 20000 Years; Women, Cloth and Society 
in Early Times, W. W. Norton & Company, 1994, p.299-300. 
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Part Two 


Attitudes and Practices of Women in Cyprus: 
Through the Front Door 


The girls that walk in pairs 


Two, two have just gone past 

There they are, the girls. 

They are all embarrassed, the girls. 

The girls, the girls, in pairs, in a rush, 

Come round the comer to enter the movie theatre. 
They stand behind the glass window 

And they ask for ice cream 

The girls are now fourteen years old. 

In beautiful diaries, they write 

Before they go to bed, they lock them up. 

In the mirror, every night 

They see themselves grow up, 

With some fear in their hearts. 

They ask their mum every now and then... 

The girls who pass by in a rush. 

They wait at the bus stop 

When they finish their English classes, 

Their classmate looks like a gorgeous movie star. 
You see how beautiful, beautiful the girls are 
You see how unlucky, unlucky the girls are 
They will have to pay hard for their parents ugliness, 
One day, they will stand in the church... 

Their mum, will be in tears, 

Relatives, parents-in law, 

The poor girls 

No word about them after that. 


Greek Song by 

Dionysis Sawopoulos, 

Singer, Composer, Song Writer 
My translation 
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Chapter IV 
Inside the Family Fortress: 
‘Old’ and ‘Restored’ Designs 


I. Entering the ‘Home’: Introducing Themes 


The first part of the thesis has dealt with sccondary sources pertaining to women’s lives in 
Cyprus. The sccond part of this thesis, ‘Through the Front Door’, deals with the description and 
analysis of the data which resulted from the primary research undertaken during the fieldwork. 
Chapters Four to Seven aim to entcr the home of the women studicd and interpret their ideas and 
attitudes, cxpericnces and practices. It is demonstrated that the studics carricd out in the 1970s and 
1980s discussed in Part Onc do not match the findings of this study. Rapid social change has taken 
place on the island and has influenced current thinking and practice. especially in urban arcas. 
Women have become more accepting of difference and less tolerant of the structure of patriarchy 
that continucs to dominate the island. However, as explained in previous chapters, although feminist 
principles are approved of and in some cascs actively supported by the women in the sample, and 
although avtitudes have changed to a considcrable degree over a short period of time, practices have 
not followed this change to the same degrec. In fact, urban women’s behaviours and actions in 
Cyprus appear to adhere to the patriarchal model imposcd on them for centurics. Variations in 
lifestyle are minimal and women appear in gencral to adhere to these patriarchal principles, although 
their belicf systems might indicate otherwise. Theory and praxis among the urban women of Cyprus 
sccm to be more conflicted than cver before. Feminist and anti-feminist women, as well as women 
who do not identify themselves in this manner or who arc indifferent to the ideas of feminism, sccm 
to follow strikingly similar patterns of practices in their everyday lives and experiences. As already 
explained in Chapters One and Two, the intervicwees for this study and I share similaritics but also 
differences in our attitudes and interpretations of feminist and other gender discourses. 
Understandings and definitions of feminism, anti-feminism, and non-feminism by the women in the 
sample under study were found to be varicd. In order to cxplore urban, middic-class women’s 
attitudes and practices in Cyprus, I first recognise both thcir particular socio-political and 
geographical locations within a global context, and the influences and variations of these women's 
discourses within their local cnvironment. When | arguc throughout the thesis that a woman 1s 
feminist, anti-feminist, or indifferent to feminism, I will assert that these are the terms women 
themselves used within this context. The meanings and content of these thus varied. Othcrwisc, if 
gender discourscs apply to my interpretations and definitions, this will be further clarificd and 
developed. Thus, if ‘feminism’ and ‘other gender discourses’ applies to my own understanding, this 
will be analysed and clarificd.' 

‘Entering the Front Door’ is an act of particular importance in the case of Cyprus. The 
‘house’, in the case of Cyprus, like the patriarchal state, is a structure of oppression and domination. 
It is highly symbolic as the “house is a place of cleanliness and purity as opposed to the strect w hich 
is dirty ... The strect is also a place of scxual impurity as well, a cuphemism for adultery, as w hen tt 
is said that a woman deccives her husband ‘in the strect’.”*> The concept of cleanliness within the 
home uscd to be very dominant in both urban and rural scttings. although it is gradually losing Its 
previous symbolic significance in urban scttings (partly duc to women’s cntry into the labour force). 


1 eae wit sad te ; , 7 : : 
Definitions of feminisms as well as interpretations of other gendcr discourses are explored in 
Chapter Six. 


* This is part of the heading for Part Two of this thesis. 
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A clean woman (kathari yineka, implying a woman who keeps the house clean), as well as a clean 
house, are important praises that imply scxual purity. A woman who is occupied with cleaning the 
house, is not occupied with ‘other things’, her mind is not ‘elsewhere’ (o nous tis enen allou); rather, 
her intcrcst ts in the home and the family. Women’s commitment to houschold chores and 
responsibilitics is made obvious in a high standard of clcanlincss and order, “often at the expense of 
convenience.” However, a woman who neglects her house chorcs, in cither a rural or an urban 
community, will be subject to gossip by both women and men as this demonstrates her lack of 
commitment to the family and the home. The state of a Cypriot woman’s house reflects her 
morality.’ It has been argued that the house represents the centre of the family in particular and 
society in gencral. It represcnts sanctuary as opposcd to the competitive and hostile outside world.® 
Therefore, if the house is neglected, the ability to deal with this world is weakened this being the 
responsibility of women.’ The house and the strect, similar to the ‘private’ and the ‘public’ arc 
interrelated and work in conjunction with onc another. One cannot be studicd and analysed 
scparatcly from the other. Further. although urban middle class women are less affected by these 
standards of moral critique. they arc certainly not excluded from the symbolic idcas and moral 
evaluations attached to the home, ‘proper’ behaviour, and femininity. 

Chapter Four, ‘Inside the Family Fortress’, concentrates on the Greck Orthodox Church 
and its influences on women. Further, it explores women’s attitudes and practices related to the 
family and marriage and how these are expericnced within the home. Throughout the chaptcr, it 
becomes clear that gender, family, marriage, the ‘home’, and women’s identity arc mutually 
constitutive. It is demonstrated that vast and rapid changes have taken place in the last decade 
conecrning both the institutions of the family and that of marriage and that attitudes show great and 
extreme discrepancies between the younger and older gencrations, as well as between the rural and 
urban communitics. Social and gender relations arc discussed and the issuc of power within these 
relationships cxplored. Urbanisation, the post-war financial and social restructuring, increasing 
tourism, the dominance of an offshore service economy, efforts for (a problematic) cntry into the 
European Union," increasing numbers of young people cducated in the Western world, to mention 
just some of the main factors, contribute towards the radical change of the structure of the Cypriot 


* Lucy Rushton, ‘Doves and Magpics: Village Women in the Greck Orthodox Church’, in Pat 
Holden (cd.), Women's Religious :xperience, Croom Helm, 1983, p.59. 


* Jill Dubisch, ‘Culture Enters Through the Kitchen: Women, Food, and Social Boundaries in Rural 
Greece’, in Jill Dubisch (cd.), Gender and Power in Rural Greece, pp.195-214, Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 1986, p.200. 


° Ibid., p.199. 


’ The idca of the street being dirty, Wrong, immoral, can also is scen in the neglect and the 


disinterest of the pcople for the strect. When I asked a woman why she put a lot of rubbish right 
outside her (spotless) house she said: “I don’t care. It is not in the house, it is in the strect. And it’s 
not mine, is it?” For a related discussion, scc also Vassos Argyrou, “Keep Cyprus Clcan: Littcring. 
Pollution, and Otherncss’, Cultural Anthropology, 12(2), pp.159-178, 1997. 


* The problem with accession into the European Union lics within the political complexitics of the 
Cyprus casc. The non-occupicd part of the Republic of Cyprus wishcs to negotiate entry into the 
Union (with Turkish Cypriot representatives), whereas the occupicd territorics want the Cyprus 
problem to be solved first and then enter the Union only with Turkey. The Europcan Union is in full 
support with the Republic of Cyprus so talks are in process. The Turkish Cypriot side refuscs to 
enter the talks. Argyrou argucs that “there is no doubt that onc of the reasons that Cyprus has 
applicd for full membership was the desire to get European nations more involved in the Cyprus 
problem and prevent a Turkish take-over of the entire island.” Vassos Argyrou, 7radition and 
Modernity in the Mediterranean; The Wedding as Symbolic Struggle, Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1991, p.49. 
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family.” It remains highly patriarchal as shown in previous chapters. and other works cited in this 
thesis. This ‘new patriarchy,’ however, takcs alternative forms. 


2. The Greek Orthodox Church: The Control of Women through Religion. 


“Religions are major vehicles for subjugating women. To keep women from having 
political power —- power within churches, a voice on public issues - religions concentrate 
mainly on women’s bodies, treating the female body as if it incarnated the morality of the 
entire human race. Thus some focus on women’s appearance, dress, and habits, as tf all 
human virtue depended upon them (vet men’s appearance, dress and habits, are seen 
irrelevant to virtue): others focus on women’s potential for motherhood, as if women alone 
had the duty to perpetuate the human species. Religions do not require men to support or 
reward or help women in this task, but they demand that men control 


Religion 1s one of the most influcntial social institutions for both women and men in society, 
even if those people do not practice a religion. Gendered attitudes. as well as idcas about masculinity 
and femininity. are directly affected by the tradition of Christianity im general, and in the case of 
Cyprus, by Greck Orthodoxy and Islam, in particular. Through its centurics of forcign domination, 
and as discussed in the third chapter, Cypriot socicty has becn immensely influenced by the 
Orthodox Church and, to a lesser extent, by Islam. The (Greck) Orthodox Church’’ has at all timcs 
had a pervasive impact over both the public and the private lives of men and women on the island. 
The Church has played an important role in “defining the female image and bolstcring the valucs 
incorporated in the social and economic structures which discriminate against women.”"” It secms to 
have been an obstacle to the abolition of entrenched social practices. and in extension, to the 
liberation of Cypriot women. Since the social position of Greck Cypriot women is defined to a great 
extent by the Christian Orthodox religion,'* it is important to start with a discussion of the Orthodox 
Church’s views on gender, sexuality, and morality. and the way in which it has contributed to the 


definition of the female image and the patriarchal norms and valucs incorporated in all aspects of 
social cxistence. 


” By radical change, onc is not to assume the betterment or worscning of women’s ‘condition’ in 
society in rclation to the links is has to the West. Rather, change here is uscd as a term to describe 
the processes followed within society concerning the institutions of marriage in particular and the 
family structure in gencral. 


© Marilyn French. The War Against Women, Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1992, p.12. 


"' There is a very special relationship betwcen the state and religion in Cyprus: one whose function is 
not that manifest (any longer), but rather. is latent and conccaled. Similar to Greece, “it is no truism 
to say that during this four-hundred years period (of Ottoman rulc). Orthodoxy and Hellenism were 
identical concepts.” Elias Oikonomou, ‘Foundations, Doctrine, and Politics of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church,” Mediterranean Quarterly, pp. 57-70, Winter 1993, p.57. The main difference, in that 
respect, is that Greece became independent in 182] whereas Cyprus was part of the Ottoman Empire 
until 1878 when it became part of colonial Britain. Turkish people. who are Muslim, remained on 
the island until the present day. Although the Turkish Cypriot population docs not strictly adhere to 


the principles of Islam, there has been some further cultural and social influence on the people on the 
whole tsland. 


? Eva C. Topping. “Patriarchal Prejudice and Pride in Greek Christianity: Some Notcs on Origins.” 
Journal of Modern Greek Studies, Vol.1, No.1, pp.7-17, May 1983. p.7. 


'* Maria Roussou. Greek Cypriot Women in Contemporary Cyprus with Special Reference to the 
1974 War and its Consequences, University of London, Institute of Education, March 1985, p.15 
(Unpublished Ph.D. thesis). 
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One of the messages given by the Church in Cyprus is that the liberation of women will 
directly result in the destruction of the ‘desired’ traditional family pattern; that ts, the nuclear family 
where the father is the head of the household. As French points out, women’s emancipation was 
cquated with the destruction of the institution of the family.'* It could indecd be argued that the 
Orthodox Church is working towards challenging the gradual changes that have been achieved at the 
political, social and cconomic spheres. “Pisteve kai mi erevna,” that is, ‘belicve and do not 
investigate’ is a common understanding of cosmology by the Christian Orthodox majority in Cyprus. 
In this sense, the Orthodox Church has becn an important tool for the subjugation of women. The 
questioning of this malc-gendered terminology by cithcr men or women is feared to be wrong and 
sinful by folk wisdom, and punishment will thus follow. Women should stay in the house and 
safeguard the morality and purity of the family in particular, and socicty in general. Similar to the 
New Right idcology, the Church, with its antifcminist theology, promotes incquality of the sexes and 
the excuse is the ‘protection of the family’. Thereforc, women are not to be drawn into the vices of 
feminist preaching and the Church is to remain controlled by men. The dangers of female sexuality 
arc kept under ‘control’ through women’s male kin, and the Orthodox church has offered people onc. 
and only, male god who becomes the role model for the father of the family, who in turn becomes the 
‘controllcr.” In fact, the root of women’s submissive image in the Christian Church has been sought 
for in its actual cosmology and attention has been drawn “to the male gender terminology uscd for 
the Godhead in the Christian Church.”'* Not only the Godhead, but also the church hicrarchy, which 
performs formal rituals, is male in the Christian Orthodox religion. 

However, in Cyprus, like in Greece, it is women who carry out most everyday religious 
activitics outside and within churches.'° Personal observation and expericnce during fieldwork on the 
island Icads to the conclusion that regular church attendance is morc characteristic of women than it 
is of men.'” Similar to other arcas of the Mcditerrancan, for women especially from rural parts, it is 
like an escape route from the confincment of the home: 


“The church on Sundays has some of the same functions that the coffee shop has daily for 
men ... But whercas for women the proportion going to church regularly increases with age, 


with men the proportions decrease with maturity until old age is reached, when it 
decreases.” 


In a study carricd out in 1980 which reviewed a period of 25-30 years in the development of social 
and family life in Cyprus, it was found that although 76.4 percent of the males and 82.5 percent of 
the females, believed in God, only 23.7 percent of males were churchgoers as opposed to 35.7 
percent of the femalcs.'? Social expectations, fear, family pressure, and dominant values lead women 
to find spiritual refuge in active rcligious participation and church attendance. Churchgoing days 


Marilyn French, Op.Cit.. p.51. 


'S Julict Du Boulay, ‘Cosmos and Gender in Village Greece,’ in Loizos. Peter & Papataxiarchis, 
Evthymios (cds.), Contested Identities; Gender and Kinship in Modern Greece, Princeton 
University Press, 1991, p.47. 


'° Jill Dubisch. “Gender, Kinship, and Religion: ‘Reconstructing’ the Anthropology of Greece,” in P. 
Loizos & E. Papataxiarchis (cds.), Contested Identities; Gender and Kinship in Modern Greece. 
New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1991, p.42. 


"7 See also Michacl Attalidcs, Social Change and Urbanisation in ¢ ‘yprus - A Study of Nicosia. 
Nicosia: Social Rescarch Centre, 1981, p.173. 


"8 Ibid., p.174-75. 
? A. Christodoulides, ‘Family and Youth in Cyprus,’ 7he Cyprus Review, Vol.1, No.2, 1990. 
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become occasions for socially sanctioned appearances in public,” and offer acccpted ‘public’ space 
for women. Due to their social roles and ‘biological and cultural definitions of their nature,” women 
arc placed in positions of great responsibility in religious affairs, and this responsibility becomes 
obvious in ‘all the trivia of daily life.’*”’ They will light a candle from the Holy Land or a lamp, 
sometimes on an every day basis, so that God will look after their loved ones and family. They will 
attend weddings and funerals. They will go to baptisms and celebrations for namedays (after saints’ 
names). Pregnant women in Cyprus will practice religion, even if they never have before. They will 
be advised to visit convents and chapels, make famata (offerings to Christ, Virgin Mary or various 
saints), and pray to Panayia for kali eleftheria (literally mcaning ‘good freedom’, as in an 
unproblematic delivery of the child).” 

Women are thus expected by religion and socicty to actively act as worshippers: 
nevertheless, they are subjected to a number of restrictions. In 1968, Germaine Greer wrote. “women 
do not have to be purificd or churchcd after childbearing any more.””? Thirty years later in Cyprus. 
women do. In fact. according to religious tradition. a sister. a grandmother or a friend has to take the 
child to church to be blessed by a pricst about a week after it is born, but the mother will not 
approach the church for a period of 40 days after childbirth (she is a ‘/ehousa’ during that period) 
since she is considered to be impure and unfit to leave the house. Greer also argued that. 


*...women who adhere to the Moslem, Hindu or Mosaic faiths must regard themselves as 

unclean in their time of menstruation and scclude themselves for a period. Medicval 

Catholicism made the stipulation that menstruating women were not to come into the 
4 

church.”** 


Cypriot women in the 1990s are not allowed to actively participate in religious activitics during 
menstruation as this is regarded by dominant social opinion as an unclean, impure period in their 
lives that has to be hidden. This is recognised by Ructher who explains that in some Christian sects 
remnants of menstrual taboos and vicws of women as impure persist.”’ Vencrating icons is also 
prohibited during menstruation,” as well as taking communion and lighting a candlc, and women 
before the menopause arc not allowed to go behind the sanctuary. Although nineteen of the twenty- 
three women in my sample who claimed to be religious arguc that they are non-practising Christians, 
they all follow the above rituals and traditions of the church. 


* Jill Dubisch, “Greck Women: Sacred or Profane’, Journal of Modern Greek Studies, Vol.1, No.1, 
May 1983, p. 195. 


*! Lucy Rushton, ‘Doves and Magpies: Village Women in the Greck Orthodox Church’, in Pat 
Holden (cd.), Women’s Religious Experience, Croom Helm, 1983, p.57. 


” Aspasia, Elpinicc, and Sappho are three examples of women intervicwed for this study who 
followed the tradition mentioned here. Aspasia was a practicing religious woman, but Elpinicc and 
Sappho said that they were not. 


*3 Germaine Greer, Zhe Female Eunuch, London: Flamingo Modern Classic, 1993, p.56. 


 Ibid., p.56. 


> Rosemary Redford Ructher, “Women’s Body and Blood: The Sacred and the Impure’, in Alison 
Joseph (cd.), Through the Devil's Gateway: Women, Religion, and Taboo, pp.7-21, London: 
SPCK, p.7. 


*6 Literature on rural Greck communitics explains that women are considered to be polluting 
“because their bodily discharges render them dangerous to others and put them in a state of spiritual 
uncleanlincss. In addition, female sexuality is sccn as a threat to men and to male honor (simi). A 
woman must guard herself and the reputation of her family by cultivating her sense of shame 
(dropi), and her life and behavior are guarded and constricted.” Jill Dubisch, Op.Cit, p.185. 
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Ironically, the anti-feminist position of the Christian Orthodox church is manifested in 
hymns and tributes to a woman: 


“Mary is glorificd in part at the expense of Eve and her other daughters. The unique destiny 
and glory of the Thcotokos cffectively separates her from her lesser sisters. In the phrases of 
numerous Marian hymns the Thcotokos stands ‘above women,’ ‘above nature,’ ‘alone 
among women.” While Mary is adored as the ‘only’ good, purc, blameless and holy woman, 


all other women continue to be oppressed by burdens of shame and infcriority which they 
have inherited on account of Eve.””’ 


The relationship of many women with the Virgin Mary, rather than the (patriarchal) Father-God, in 
Cyprus is very strong. She represents goodness, morality, decency, femininity, and patience. A 
woman I intervicwed said emphatically, “I have a very spccial rclationship to Panayia. She is my 
closest fricnd and I fecl that she is always there for me. In times of trouble. she has always been 
there.”"* Women both find strength and are subjected to weakness through the oppressive ways in 
which the church operates: 


“Strength is derived from the dual meaning of the term martyria — it give evidence or 
testimony and to have paticnce in suffering for the purpose of pursuing truth, serving 
humanity, and maintaining the purity of the tradition for which the Orthodox church has 
becn a devoted bearer of the credo, ‘The One Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church’ of 
Christ.” 


Similar to the Virgin Mary, a woman is expected to be a martyr to the tortures of socicty and the 
tests of God and religion, and unqucstionably demonstrate humility and respect. She is expected to 
be the sclf-sacrificing mother, suffer for the purpose of preserving thc institution of the family, serve 
the husband, children and male or older kin, maintain the purity and morality ascribed to her scx by 
society and the church. 

According to many biblical scholars. the Bible was compiled in a period when patriarchy 
was spreading.”’ Early materials were altered to “cradicate signs of an carlier female dominance and 
to make male supremacy a divine principlc.”*! Women in Cyprus represent totally different meanings 
within the symbolic system of the culture. On one hand, there is the polluting, dangerous, 
provocative, scxual female represented by sinful Eve, and on the other hand, there is the sacred 
image of womanhood portrayed by Panayia.** The problem for the woman then becomes to avoid 
being associated with the first symbolism and make a constant effort to attain the positive idcal, that 
is to fulfil her social role as a mother and a wife. Such dualism docs not exist in masculine 


7 Eva C. Topping. Op.Cit., p.17. 
*® Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Gorgo, July 1997. 


*? Elias Oikonomou, Op.Cit.. p.70. 


*° A passage in Saint Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, which is part of the Greck Orthodox ceremony 
reads, ‘1 YOVN MPEret Va vmOTAGCETAL KaL Va oPYTaL tov avépa (litcrary meaning, the woman 
must obcy to, and fear the man);“Wives submit to your husbands as to the Lord. For a husband has 
authority over his wife just as Christ has authority over the church ... every husband must love his 
wife as himsclf and every wife must respect her husband.” According to relatively recent tradition. 
especially among the middlc-classcs in Cyprus, if the bride is a “modern woman’, she will jokingly 
stcp on the groom’s foot in order to show that she will not fear her husband. Everyone in Church will 
scerctly laugh. The husband will get a bit annoyed, but will smile to show that he is ‘modern’ too. 


*! Marilyn French, Op.Cit, p.55. 
2 Jill Dubisch, Op.Cit, p.195. 
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symbolism, although “God and Christ and their antagonist the Devil arc all male figures.” 
Although Christian Orthodox, Cypriot women identify with Virgin Mary and pray to her for help, it 
is the male God that the religion has focused them on; however ‘close’ women fecl to Virgin Mary. 
she is but the mother of Christ, she is not a Goddess. Mary's female power is not complete, and it is 
not fully legitimate. Thus a woman “can never have the experience that is frecly available to every 
man and boy in her culture, of having her full sexual identity affirmed as being in the image and 
likeness of God.”** Carol Christ urges for a necd for the Goddess as a symbol of the new-found 


beauty and power of women; the Goddess symbolism, she suggests, has a lot to offer women who 
arc fighting to get 


“...tid of the powerful, pervasive, and long-lasting moods and motivations of devaluation of 
female powcr, denigration of the female body, distrust of female will, and denial of the 
women’s bonds and heritage that have been engendered by patriarchal religion.” 


Women in Cyprus could use the symbol of Venus for this struggle. Venus. not as the exploited scx 
symbol of mythology, but indeed as a symbol of this new-found beauty and powcr. 

Upon exploring the relationship between rcligion and women. it was found that the majority 
of the women in Sri Lanka belicved that thev should carrv out certain practices which subordinated 
them to their male partners and placed women on a lower rank than men within the community. The 
only women who objected to this were feminist women. who questioned the role of women in 
religion.*° Two women in my sample, who identified themselves as feminists, also questioned the role 
of religion in women’s lives, and claimed to be non-religious. It could be argued that some women's 
identification with feminism led them to qucstion or reject institutions or idcologics that discriminate 
against females. Nineteen women said that they were rcligious but in their own way, and did not 


practice religion on a regular basis; the remaining four women told me that they were religious. One 
woman asked. 


*...how can people be religious? I don’t get it? Why be suppressed? Why be forced to listen 
to some priest telling you how you should stay at home and produce kids? | never go to 
church, | do not practice religion, and I do not care about these things. Now if you ask me 


whether I am spiritual, that is a different matter. | am, and very much so. And | am proud of 
+4 9937 
It. 


Another woman asked, “If Marx said that religion is the opium of the people, why ruin my health?” 


On the contrary, a practising religious woman felt that her relationship to the Virgin Mary has 
helped her immensely at various difficult times in her life. She said that not practising religion ts 
becoming fashionable, “but I am not into fashion. All ] know is that my faith gives me strength. | like 
going to church. and I do pray. Panayia has always been there for me and has helped me when | 
needed help.””” Similarly, a woman who was indifferent to feminism explained that 


3 Ibid. p.195. 


* Carol P. Christ, ‘Why Women Need the Goddess; Phenomenological, Psychological, and Political 
Reflections’ in Sneja Gunew (cd.), A Reader in Feminist Knowledge. Routledge, 1991, p.291. 


8 Ibid. p.301, 


*® Thalatha Seneviratne and Jan Curric, ‘Religion and Feminism, A Considcration of Cultural 
Constraints on Sri Lankan Women’. Women's Studies International Forum, Vol. 17, No.6. pp. 593- 
607, 1994, p. S94. 


*” Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Athaliah, July 1997. 
8 Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Deborah, Junc 1997. 
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“T believe in God. I believe in Christianity. I belicve in the Orthodox Church. | think that it is 
important for pcople to stay close to God, to pray, to remember our Christian roots. | think 
that people forget and they ignore religion. We have immorality, crime, and so many 


problems. Political instability. Our country is being ruined. We are not close to God 
2240 
anymore. 


The vast majority of the women in my study, however, found my questions on religion difficult to 
answer. Some explained that they were rcligious but “not in the traditional way,” or “in my spccial 
way,” or “in that I believe in God, but that’s all. | don’t practice religion and I go to church every 
Easter and every Christmas.” During my ficldwork, most urban women I interviewed, talked to, or 
observed, appeared to ignore religion complctely. However, most will go to church at Christmas and 
Easter, “because everyone docs that, isn’t that so?" My findings suggest that the dircct impact of 
religion in the daily fife of urban women in Cyprus tends to be a lot less profound than it once was 
Although older women arc still under the constant influcnce of rcligion mentioned above. 
urbanisation and changes in the cconomic life of the island have produced different idcologics and 
expericnccs for pcople in citics. Religion alonc cannot provide miraculous answers concerning urban 
women’s attitudes and practices. At the same time though, duc to the size of the island and socio- 
political and historical processes, the strong impact of rcligion as an institution in a small country 
should not be underestimated. Urban Cypriot women do not fit into anthropological narratives on 
rural Greck communitics regarding churchgoing as the Sunday female outing or, more plainly, using 
Orthodoxy “as the ultimate reference point for ‘local’ gender meanings.’** Nevertheless. in the case 
of Cyprus, religion -through its power in Cypriot socicty and through its direct impact in other social 
and political institutions- has a dominant influcnce on religious and non-religious urban pcoplc, 
practising and non-practising. Religion itsclf might not be an issuc for individual urban women on 
the island, but it is not something they can ignore cithcr. As onc woman summed it up, “if I lived 
abroad, I would not mind getting marricd to somcone from another religion, but in Cyprus it would 
be far too difficult. I am not that religious really, so I don’t care, but in Cyprus it would be too 
much." 

As this woman explained, the concern was not the religious side of the wedding ceremony. 
Apart from Melanic, who expressed her wish for her marriage to be blessed in the house of God, the 
rest of the women in the sample scemcd to find the social stigma and ‘gossip’ more problematic than 
religious challenges. Participation in religious activitics in gencral did not appcar to be dircctly linked 
to ideological and personal beliefs. Urban women’s opinions and women’s practices appeared to be 
conflicting and contradictory, reflecting the social structure they live in and the influcnce of the 
Greck Orthodox Church. The women in my study felt that religion could be both a way of dealing 
with cmotionally ‘difficult’ issucs, and a source of moral and spiritual support for their demanding 
social roles in Cypriot socicty. They “usc” religion as a tool for social acceptance or cven as a means 
to minimise conflict between themselves and other members of socicty, like their partners, male kin. 
and older relatives. These women did not passively accept religious indoctrination, but chose to 
follow religious practices at various Icvels in order to cope with a dominating patriarchal structure 
that provides them with limited choices. They chose to conform in a number of ways in order to be 
able to function as best as possible in a socicty that is restrictive and allows for limited personal 


” Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Koran, August 1997, 
*' Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Olympias, June 1997. 


* Jane Cowan, ‘Being a Feminist in Contemporary Greece; Similarity and Differcnce Reconsidered’. 
in Nickic Charles & Felicia Hughes-Freeland, Practicing Keminism; Identity, Difference, Power, 
Routledge, 1996, p.65. 
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expression. However, in order for women to become free from the oppression of patriarchy, they will 
have to struggle against acccpted social norms and valucs resulting from particular socictal and 
religious practices.” 


3. Of Marriage and Motherhood. 


The social and cultural influence of the Greck Orthodox Church in the lives of Cypriot 
women is further reflected in the official statistics concerning ccclesiastical and civil marriages in 
Cyprus. In 1996, marriages decreased to 5761 from 6669 the year before. The lowest numbers of 
marriages since the war of 1974 - when there were only 2796 - have been in 1976 (3548 marriages), 
in 1980 (3908 marriages), in 1984 (4126 marriages), in 1988 (3932 marriages), and in 1992 (4916 
marriages). The main reason for the decrease (which is duc to the decrease of ecclesiastical 
marriages) is the stigma associated with getting married during a leap year. A lcap vear is associated 
with bad luck. and people who decide to get marricd during a Icap vear are considered doomed to 
have an unhappy marriage. Although a large number of people nowadays choose to ignore this 
superstition, official statistics constantly show the effect it has on wedding plans. Zenobia said, for 
example, 


“,. What is the point of getting marricd in a Icap year? I don’t exactly belicve this kind of 
trash, but if everyone feels so strongly about it, why go against my parents’ wishes and all 
that? When I decide to get married, and if it happens to be a leap year, I wall just wait for a 
while. Unless, of course, I am pregnant, in which case | can’t. can 1?" 


In 1996, first marriages for both partners constituted 73,9 percent of total marriages, 16,8 percent 
were remarriages for one partner, and 9,3 percent were remarriages for both partners.”’ Official 
statistics demonstrate a steady increase in the number of remarriages, especially in the urban arcas. 
They also demonstrate an increase in the average age of both men and women at first marriage. For 
women, the average age at first marriage was 22,9 in the period 1974-1977, whereas it incrcascd to 
25,1 in the period of 1992-1996. The same increase was observed in my research. From 25,7 in the 
former period to 27,7 in the latter. However, in rural arcas there appcars to be a lower average age at 
first marriage than in urban arcas, for both men and women: 


“Thus the number of marriages follows a four-ycar cycle with a trough during leap years 
and peaks in the ycars preceding and succccding the Ieap year. Averaged over a four-ycar 
period to remove the Icap-year effect, the crude marriage rate has been decreasing from 10,7 
marriages per thousand population in the period 1979-1982 to 9,5 per thousand population 
in the period 1991-1994 and to 9,7 in the period 1993-1996. It is still the highest in Europe, 
reflecting the importance of the institution of marriage in Cyprus.” 


* Thalatha Seneviratne and Jan Curric, ‘Religion and Feminism; A Consideration of Cultural 
Constraints on Sri Lankan Women’, Women's Studies Internanonal lorum, Vol. 17, No.6, pp. 593- 
607, 1994. p. 593. 
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Out of a total number of marriages of 5761 in 1996, ecclesiastical marriages compriscd 3000 of 
thesc, representing 52 percent of the total number. The remaining 2761 were civil marriages. 
However, a decade before, in 1986, out of the total number of marriages which was 5175, 4649 of 
these were ecclesiastical and only 526 were civil. Most of the civil marriages in 1996 (80 percent of 
them) took place between forcign nationals. In 2,8 percent of the cascs, the groom was of foreign 
nationality and the bride Cypriot, 13,2 percent the bride was of forcign nationality and the groom 
Cypriot. Only 113 civil marriages or 4,1 percent took place between Cypriots in 1996. Civil 
marriage between Cypriots was introduccd in 1990 (The Civil Marriage Law, L.21/90). All the 
marricd women in my sample got marricd in the Church and the rest plan to do so. Sixtcen out of the 
twenty-five women I interviewed said that they had no problem with pcople who decided not to get 
married in Church, but they “would never do it.”*° 


“It’s onc of those things you don’t really think about. You do it, because everyone docs it. 
Also. why cause hassle and all that. A church wedding is nice. anyway. As far as my parents 
are concemed, they'd shoot themselves from embarrassment if | went to the Town Hall and 
said, hello will you please marry us?”*! 


J:* You mean like, not go to church? It is like, you are not properly marricd then. It’s OK if 
you are abroad, and are a student but then you have to gct marricd in the proper way, 
otherwise they'll kill you.” 

MV: “Who will kill you”? 

J: “You know, parents, neighbours, family, the whole of the community.” 

“J did not even know that civil marriage is allowed. Is it really? What happens with the 
church? I mean, it docs not bother me, but it’s not like anyone docs it, do they?” : 


Although the women in the sample did not disapprove of the civil marriage and explained that it is 
not something that would bother them in any way, in Cyprus, ecclesiastical marriage is of primary 
importance to them becausc it is considered a necessary condition of reproduction and the creation of 
a family. It is not considered a matter of choice; rather, it is taken for granted. Even in a case where 
a woman got married at the registry office for administrative reasons, the ecclesiastical wedding 
followed, as “before we were not properly married so we could not really have a family.” In 1982, 
Lia Mylona explained that “regardlcss of the cducational level of the Cypriot woman, the creation of 
a family as a reason for marriage attracts the largest percentage in comparison to any other 
percentage,” that is 53,1 percent of the total, as opposed to 20.8 percent of the respondents who 
answered that getting marricd was the purpose of life itself: 


“The status of being marricd is for urban women, as it is for rural women, the only 
acceptable condition for them to aspire to, marriage being considered the main source of 


® Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Melanic, July 1997. 
*' Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Zenobia, July 1997. 


*? Private Conversation with Author, Interview with J ezcbel, July 1997. 


3 Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Purchcria, Junc 1997. 


* Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Sappho, July 1997. 

** Lia Mylona, Costas Paschalis, Eleni Kalava, Niki Pastalidou, Athos Erotokriotou, The Cypriot 
Woman, Psycho-Sociological Rescarch Group, Cyprus, 1986, p.16 (1982, Published in Greck). Sce 
also table on question 1.8 on page 12. 
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happiness. Marriage is continuously presented as the only altcrnative to loneliness, or to a 
marginiliscd life; thus marriage is the ideal which completes and validates life.” 


All the women I interviewed said that the basic reason they were marricd or wanted to get marricd 
was in order to have children. Marriage, for them, was the most important condition for procreation. 
“Being marricd is about having babics, right?” they asked.*” Onc woman pointed out that “it is not 
just for me | am getting marricd, it is for the babies, of course. Can you imagine in this socicty 
bringing a baby to life without a ‘proper’ father? It is better to have an abortion than do that.””* 

Thus, in Cyprus, like in many other Western, Middle Eastern, and Mcditerrancan cultures, 
motherhood is a natural reason for marriage, as well as a conscquence of marriage. All the women | 
interviewed vicwed motherhood as ‘natural’, universal and sought for. Those who were mothers said 
that giving birth was the most important thing they ever did and five more explained that motherhood 
was their highest priority in life. None of them questioned the biologically attributed “mother instinct” 
but some said that “it’s OK if some women do not want to have a child rather than giving birth and 
then regard their child as a burden. But. | am sure that at some point they’ll want children. Women 
who do not want them, deny their own nature.””’ Not having a child, being childless, implics that 
there is something missing from the person, from the woman. If a woman decides not to have 
children, then she is not ‘natural’, or she is simply unfeminine and selfish. If she wants to have 
children but for some biological reason, she cannot, then she is somconc to feel sorry for. Gorgo and 
her husband have becn unablc to have children but thcy try not to tell people, since they are aware of 
the social stigma this carrics. “Thcy will be trying to sce whose fau/r it is, and then they feel sorry 
for you and all that.” Although motherhood itself enjoys very little status and power in socicty. 
women’s inability/ unwillingness or desirc/nced to become mothers culturally defines their own sclf- 
worth and sense of identity. 

However, being a mana, a mother, holds prestigious status in Cypriot socicty. Similar to 
other Mediterrancan family structures, women in Cyprus obtain ‘power’ through motherhood. and 
the inevitable social recognition thcy acquire for their function as reproducers. Motherhood is 
defined as the primary mcans of fulfilment for women, and in extension to this, as a convenicnt 
means of reproducing patriarchal structures and idcology. However, “when children arc falscly 
presented to women as their only significant contribution, the proper expression of their creativity 


and thcir lives’ work, the children and their mothers suffer from it.”*” Onc interviewee “humorously” 
expresscd her frustration: 


“Of course, I want a baby, but I am being told all the time that 1 need to be marricd to have 
one. [ cannot exactly go out and have a baby without a husband, can [? They'll have me 


hanged. It’s bad cnough that | am not marricd, as it is. Thcy already say cnough about me 
(laughing). 


°° Roussou, Op.Cit.. p.617. 

7 Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Athaliah, July 1997. 

8 Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Hydna, August 1997. 
»° Private Conversation with Author, \nterview with Artcmissia, July 1997. 
© Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Gorgo, August 1997. 


*' Gayle Letherby, ‘Mother or Not, Mother or What? Problems of Definition and Identity’. Women's 
Studies International l‘orum, Vol.\7, No.5, pp.525-532, 1994, 


© Greer, Op.Cit., p.74. 


* Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Athaliah, July 1997. 
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Becoming a mother without being marricd was not a considcration for this woman and the reasons 
were neither practical nor financial. Motherhood outside wedlock is extremely rare.” In 1996, onc 
hundred and forty four children were born out of wedlock constituting a mere 1.5 percent of the total 
number of births, most of whom were children of non-Cypriot parents. In cases where they were, 
many went on to marry afterwards. One woman told me: “there is somcone where | work who got 
pregnant and decided to keep the child without getting marricd. | suppose everyone talks about her 
but thcy leave her alone more or less, because she is generally accepted to be weird. She is an 
eccentric.” ‘Everyone’ in this context includes many urban, middlc-class, women who both 
ideologically ‘accept’ non-wedded mothers and criticise them at the same time. Although these 
women fec! that “if this is what the woman wants, who am I to judge?” they sccm to disapprove of 
women who challenge cxisting valucs, and reject practices that openly and bluntly oppose current 
structures. Once more, the contradictions and conflicts of these women become apparent. They 
belicve in the right of women to choose whether they would get married or remain single, and they 
arguc that what “other women do is their business. why should | care if they have kids outside 
marriage. I don’t think there is anything wrong with that.”’” At the same time. they do not consider 
thesc alternative ways of living for themselves. Further, they ‘gossip’ with onc another about women 
who do choose these alternatives, since they posc a threat to the existing ‘safety’ of the status quo. 

Recently, the Single Parent Association has been formed. asking for social and Icgal 
acceptance of children born outside wedlock. For the first time in 1998, the association was made 
public through two popular tclevision programmes, and some radio stations. According to the 
provisions of The Legal Status of Children Law (Law No.187 of 1991), the Icgitimation 
procedures have been simplified with the aim of facilitating children born out of wedlock (the term 
illegitimate children is also abolished) to become members of a family and be afforded the same 
rights as the rest of the children. The parental care of a child born outside wedlock belongs to the 
mother and in case of legitimation, thc father acquires parental care as well. Further, the cnactment 
of Parents and Children Relations Law of 1990 (Law No.216 of 1990) put amend to the patriarchal 
authority established by the previous Icgislation regarding parental carc. Under the present law, both 
parents have the duty as well as the right to care for the best interests of the child. The law refers to 
the representation of children in all case or legal acts concerning them or their property, the 
administration of this property, and thcir guardianship. If there is no agreement on the exercise of 
parental care, and it is imperative for a decision to be taken, the decision is taken by the court on the 
application of cither parent. A decision on parental care is also taken by the court in case of divorce. 
annulment of marriage or separation of the parents. Parental care can be taken away by the court on 
the application of onc of the parents or of the Dircctor of the Welfare Office. 

Further, according to the Law for the Protection of Maternity of 1987 (N.54/87), a woman 
has the right to maternity Icave from her work of a total period of 12 wecks with a number of 
considerations for the protection of her working rights, job safety and sccurity, and facilitics for 
breast-feeding. The 1994 Amendment increased the leave period to 14 weeks and as from | January 
1997 to 16 weeks. Concerning motherhood, there have been recommendations for the mother or 
father to be able to take unpaid Icave for a period of up to two ycars to look after their children, as is 
the case in Germany, even though in many European countrics (Belgium, France, Germany, Ircland, 


“ Peter Loizos & Evthymios Papataxiarchis, ‘Gender and Kinship in Marriage and Alternative 
Contexts’ in P. Loizos & E. Papataxiarchis (cds.), Contested Identities: Gender and Kinship in 
Modern Greece, Princcton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1991, p.5. 


® Private Conversation with Author, April 1997, 


° Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Hydna, August 1997. 


*” Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Olympias, June 1997. 


“* This law was enacted in order to give cffect to the provisions of the European Convention on the 
Legal Status of Children born out of Wedlock which was ratified by Law No. 50 of 1979. 
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Luxembourg, the Netherlands. Portugal, Spain, and thc United Kingdom) maternity Icave is between 
14 and 16 wecks like it is in Cyprus.” Further, there is a need for an amendment to the present law 
for the protection of maternity: 


“According to a recent newspaper article, in the last two years, twenty cascs of violation of 
the present law have been taken to court since the usual price the employed woman has to 
pay is the termination of her cmployment. It is estimated that the number of cascs of 
violation of the present law is much higher but many woman do not press charges against 
the employer cither because they do not wish to, or because they are not aware of their 
rights.” " 


Although the idea of motherhood sccures women a prestigious position in Cypriot socicty, the reality 
of it results in the termination of their employment. or alternatively, the burden of the “double shift.” 
The way the institution of marriage is constructed in Cyprus and the emphasis on motherhood and 
family life provide the perfect means through which the patriarchal status quo remains convenicntly 
unchallenged. Marriage could also be argued, however, to provide a coping mechanism for women 
who by marrying avoid the social stigma attached to single women and the harmful ‘gossip’ 
associated with that. The status of being a married woman in Cypriot society, provides a protective 
shicld against the social surveillance she can be exposed to, and secures a less complicated position 
in socicty by ensuring that her practiccs are accepted and approved. Consequently, single older 
women and men are a rare spccics in Cyprus, one that dominant public opinion would like to 
climinate. Similar to other Western and Mcditcrrancan socictics, the socialisation of girls in the 
family is directed towards their understanding that the most important thing in the lives ought to be 
finding a man to marry. Finding a man is success, and being ‘alonc’ is a failure (en moni tis | 
kaimeni — she is by herself, poor thing). The assumption is that unmarricd, divorced women, and 
widows suffer somchow from psychological problems and that a husband can solve them: 


“[ think the older they get, the more grumpy and fussy they get. And then they can’t find 
anyone. A man in his late thirtics would go for a twenty-five-year-old, not a thirty-ycar-old. 
of course.” 


“L don’t mind women who are not marricd ... my neighbour is 45 and not marricd: people 
say that she is very fussy and that she is jcalous of others who have a family ... I suppose 
they do get more and morc fussy and cccentric when they don’t get marricd. They go a bit 
funny, and then they don’t find somcone, and it is a vicious circle.” 


Fifteen women agrecd that there is nothing wrong with being single at an older age, but the 
implication in most cases was that “there is nothing wrong with her, she just never found the right 
man. And the older she gets, the more picky she is.”” For all the women in my samplc, remaining 
single was not a choice, it was a ‘condition.’ Women’s dependency on men and marriage is such that 
altcrnatives arc not even considered. However, both Artcmissia and Athaliah, the ‘older’ single 
women in the sample expressed that they “would rather be single than have anyonc, just for the sake 


¢ 2 ‘ : 
® Centre for Rescarch and Development, Women Managers in Cyprus, Intercollege. Nicosia. 
January 1997, p.68. 


™ Ibid. p.69. (my translation). 
" Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Korinna, August 1997. 
” Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Hydna, August 1997. 


” Private Conversation with Author. Interview with Hydna, August 1997. 
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of saying I am married.”” At the samc time, both discussed their anxictics and frustration over 
constant social pressure they were subjected to in order to get marricd. Both of these women 
identified themselves as feminists, and were financially independent, highly cducated, and involved in 
community work. Identification with feminism appeared, in the case of these two women, to be 
related to practices, which supported thcir personal choices and control over their own lives. 

In her study of middle-class Australian women, Russianoff found that heterosexual women 
were cmotionally dependent on men irrespective of age, gender role attitudes, lifestyle, or 
employment status.” My study indicates results that are not as rigid as that. This “desperate 
dependence’ or ‘life-or-death focus on the opposite scx’ was dominant among most of the women in 
my sample, and especially the younger oncs. Many women, especially in rural settings, rely upon 
their husbands to ‘take them out’ on occasions.”” A ‘good husband’ will take his wife out regularly. 
Although this practice is generally assumed to be dying out in urban areas, onc of my intervicwees 
told me that her husband “never takes me anywhere.” She then said that she was not used to going 
places by herself “and I really would not know where to go or what to do.”’’ Thus. emotional 
dependence is demonstrated in the ways in which women organise and run their everyday lives. 
However, four women were less emotionally dependent on men than the rest. They expressed their 
necd for space and independence. Deborah said that if it had not been for her son. she would 
probably have preferred to live alone rather than be with a man.” Further Phryne argucs that. 


~,..T. like living alone. I am used to it. With my job, and everything, it is more convenient. | 
was brought up in an cnvironment where these things were not particular issucs. | have had 
relationships, | have lived with people. 1 have lived abroad. and | am living alonc. My 
parents have never thought I am weird. We arc just comfortable people (anetoi anthropoi). 
We do what feels right. I don’t know why all the fuss with single women living alonc and all 
that. For me, it is natural. In fact, it is the only way.”” 


Although two of the four women were marricd and the other two were single. they all identified with 
feminist ideology, they were cducated and carcer oriented, and they were over 32 years of age. It 
appears that despite Russianoff's results, there is some association between women’s attitudes and 
behaviour. Feminist beliefs arc ncgativcly related to womcn’s emotional dependence on men; further, 
education, and active participation in career oriented occupations appear to contribute further 
towards some decrease in cmotional dependency. In addition, although this was not dircctly tested in 
this work, it appears that personal expcricnces, sometimes acquired with age, influence the degree of 
women’s cmotional dependency on men. In gencral terms, though, the majority of the women in my 
sample and in the groups I participated in appeared to have this “desperate dependence’. Despite 
women stressing the importance of their financial and emotional independence from their partners, 
practices again contradicted these attitudes. Part of the answer to this conflict can be sought in the 
fact that the patriarchal structure of Cypriot socicty allows only one identity for women,” that of 


™ Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Athaliah, July 1997. 
” P Russianoff, Why Do I Think I Am Nothing Without a Man? Toronto: Bantam Books, 1981. 


® Jane Cowan, ‘Going out for Coffec/ Contesting the Grounds of Gendered Pleasures in Everyday 
Sociability’ in P. Loizos & E. Papataxiarchis (cds.), Contested Identities: Gender and Kinship in 
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* For some women there is no choice at all. A thirty-ycar-old male cducated in Europe. argued 
during a discussion on the subject of marriage in Cyprus: “You arc really different. Where | live (a 
remote village where he lives with his Northern European wife), they marry them off (the women) 
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being married. This identity signifies the entry of the woman into adult socicty, and the control of the 
father is transferred to the husband, and other malc kin. Entrance into a ‘new family’ introduccs a 
woman to another nctwork of kinship relationships that influence her behaviour accordingly. 

Social anthropological work in the 1970s demonstrated that the exploration of the concept of 
kinship is of primary importance to the understanding of the workings of a Meditcrrancan rural 
community: “the values of kinship secmed to permeate almost every aspect of village life — from 
where one shopped to whom one voted for, from the forms of local cconomic co-operation to the 
adventures of overscas migration." Cyprus, like Greece and other Mcditerrancan countries, is a 
‘complex’ society; that is, “ a socicty in which some of the functions of kinship are performed by 
other formal institutions, but also onc in which there are contexts other than marriage, diverse 
models of identity and personhood...”*” The basic kinship bonds arc those linking members of the 
nuclear family** but it can also include cohabitation by other members of the family, such as 
widowed parents."’ Three women in my study bricfly discussed the issue of having their elderly 
parents live in the same houschold as their nuclear family at a later stage. and although they did not 
reject it altogether, they argued that. 


*,..this is what uscd to happen; I think pcople today tend to cmploy a Filipino woman who 
lives with the old people and looks after them, if they can afford to. The truth 1s that it costs 
less than an old pcople’s home does and it is better for them. Sometimes they can pay for it 
through their pensions. They don’t have to Icave their homes or anything. It is not the nicest 
thing on carth to do, but I don’t think I will be able to look after them, look after the 
children, and work at the same time. But. as the daughter, | will of course take care of them 
as much as I can.” 


The daughter is expected to look after elderly parents and relatives. If there is no daughter in the 
family, then the wife of the son tends to take some of the responsibility. Kinship (syggenia) is vital in 
defining male and female rolcs and identitics. It is important to a decper understanding of Cypriot 
women, who arc the centre of family life and who, according to onc of my intervicwees, “keep the 
whole family together. If it was not for the mother, the family would dissolve.” In that respect, the 


very carly, without their consent really. They “promisc” them to the men from the age of 15 and 16, 
but of coursc, all this is not in the books you read, it’s real life, without choices.” Private 
Conversation with Author, Interview, April 1997. 


*" Roger Just, ‘The Limits of Kinship’. in P. Loizos & E. Papataxiarchis (cds.), Contested 
Identities; Gender and Kinship in Modern Greece, NJ: Princcton University Press, 1991. p.115. 


® P Loizos & E. Papataxiarchis, ‘Gender and Kinship in Marriage and Alternative Contexts’ in P. 
Loizos & E. Papataxiarchis (cds.), Contested Identities: Gender and Kinship in Modern Greece, 
Princeton, NJ: Princcton University Press, 1991, p.4. 


*3).G. Peristiani. ‘Introduction’, in J.G. Pcristiani (cd.), Mediterranean amily Structures, 
Cambridge University Press, 1976, p.20. In a review of a period of three decades in the devclopment 
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mother is the ‘honorary supcrior’ who becomes the focal point in the home and is responsible for 
relationships and issucs of morality. In Cypriot socicty, it is gencrally accepted that women are 
naturally inclined towards performing this demanding role through her incxhaustible “maternal love’ 
and ability to raise children. She has a crucial and irreplaccable position in the family (en eshi san 
tin yenaikan mes to spiti — there is nothing like a woman in the house) reflecting the image of the 
Mother of God in Cypriot religious life and culture. Safeguarding cmotional tics is ‘naturally’ 
attributed as the job of the woman who is responsible for organising social intcractions and 
gatherings between families. At the same time, she is the enclaved victim of the “head of the family’. 
the patriarch, the father who demands the smooth development of these relationships and the ‘proper™ 
morality code to be followed, and who has the final say in most decisions taken. 


3.1. Patriarchy Versus Matrifocality; ‘Private’ and ‘Public’ Spatial Regulations 


It has been suggested in the anthropological literature on the Mediterranean family. that 
matrifocality is responsible for cnhanced female political status outside the home, and that male 
privilege is a ‘myth’. Further, it has been argued that since women in south European villages 
control the affairs of the family and domestic resources, they have as much “power as men do. 
“Thus masculine idcologics such as machismo arc only a vencer uscd in public places disguising 
gender cquality, or cven matriarchy.”*’ Similar arguments are often used by men in Cyprus to 
account for their dominance in socictics. Upon women complaining about thcir oppression by their 
male kin, and especially by their husbands, the response will often be. “Men tin akouts, en touti pou 
dhiatassi mes to spitin — don’t listen to her, it is her who orders around in the house.’ Matrifocality 
(or matricentrality)"* could be argued to cxist in some arcas of Cyprus with male dominance and 
“machismo within an honor-and-shame value system.” Familics can appear to be “mother-centred. 
father-ruled,””"which is not the same as arguing that gender equality is in any form achicved and that 
patriarchy is simply ‘a veneer.” If that was the casc, why ‘disguise’ gender equality, or “matriarchy”? 
Under such hypothetical structures, why would women choose to ‘hide’ it? Men ‘allow’ women this 
centrality of the house so that they can ‘rule’ more smoothly. This supposed “balance of power’ as 
expresscd in the relationships within the nuclear family reflects the patriarchal environment of the 
‘outside world’ of public life; however, these relationships take various forms and are complex in 
their nature. 

The sharp differentiation between the nuclear family and the ‘others’ “is modificd by a 
number of rclations which fan out of the family into the community, Jinking the family groups in a 
number of different ways.’ The contrast of the outside world and the family is therefore de- 


*” Jan Brogger and David D. Gilmore, ‘The Matrifocal Family in Iberia: Spain and Portugal 
compared’, in /:thnology, Winter 1997, Vol.36, No.1, p.15. 


*8 There exists an on-going debate in cultural and social anthropology concerning the term: however. 
a certain Icvel of agreement appears to cxist in that matrifocality refers to “familics in which the 
mother is central both structurally and effectively, and sccond (if only inferentially), to a distribution 
of authority in which women have a strong position in rclation to men. In such family. the 
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Brogger and David D. Gilmore, “The Matrifocal Family in Iberia: Spain and Portugal compared’, in 
lthnology, Winter 1997, Vol.36, No.1, p.l4. Also sce discussion on matricentrality in Marilyn 
French, Beyond Power; On Women, Men, and Morals, Cardinal, 1985. 
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emphasised since every individual and family is at the centre of a complex scrics of relationships 
situated within the wider socicty. For Peristiani, this nctwork of relations develops out of a plurality 
of bonds and moderates the ‘bluntness of rivalrics’, it increascs the possibility of conflict by 
widening the choice potential, while at the same time “it reduces its vigour by providing graded 
rather then contrasted alternatives ... In modcrn socicty, acute but relatively rarc conflict is replaced 
by frequent, if trivial, friction.” 


“Whatever the choicc, the malicious can fault it cither by falsifying the facts, or by 
attributing false motives for the choice or, and this is the trend of our discussion, by 
choosing to evaluate it according to a hicrarchy of values other than the one which the actor 
claims to have uscd. I belicve that just as the constant asscrtion and the putting to the test of 
a person’s worth is a sign of status insccurity in a socicty where all may claim to be cqual. 
the lack of a clear gradation between idcals, and thus of a clear hicrarchy of prescriptive 
rules, is a reflection of this type of cgalitarian, unclearly structured and thus ‘anarchic’ 
social order.””* 


Numerous studics reviewed in chapter one suggested a number of similaritics with Cyprus two 
decades ago (or perhaps more recently in rural arcas) and Greck rural communitics. However. the 
structure of the family, and the nature of the relationships of its members arc rapidly changing form. 
therefore possibly increasing the possibility of conflict. Further, if the frequent phenomenon of 
domestic abuse (or marital rape) is considered, conflict within the nuclear family cannot be assumed 
to be “trivial.” Rather, the conflict is acute and a result not of an ‘anarchic’ social order. but rather a 
much organised patriarchal order of rclationships. 

In this organised order of things, mostly in rural arcas, men and women uscd to be kept 
apart because of a ‘pervasive double standard’. Men would almost always be outside the home, in 
the strects, in the fields, in the coffee shops, at work, out hunting: women were cxpected to stay 
indoors “in the typical scqucstering pattern of femalcs in southern Europe and the Middle East.””* 
The urban, middle-class ‘elite’ women that were interviewed for the thesis indicated that norms have 
changed. Women can be ‘outside the home’ too. They can be actively involved with community 
work, take cxercise, and drink coffee with the men. Spatial divisions arc not as sharp as thcy uscd to 
be until about twenty ycars ago. The much-discussed Mediterrancan coffec shop has lost its 
importance among urban residents. However, men have acquired new spatial monopolics in the 
countryside. Hunting is the exclusive pastime of a large amount of Cypriot males of all classes and 
age groups. Women arc practically forbidden from taking part since the weckend ritual is both 
expensive and time consuming and necessitates that ‘someone will have to stay home with the kids.” 
It is taken for granted that men arc allowed this time and spacc, contrary to the women who spend a 
lot more time in the home. Violating these all male-groups during hunting, or in the rural coffee shop 
can be highly inhibiting for a woman. I recall numerous occasions throughout my life in Cyprus 
when I cither had to ask for directions, buy a cold drink, or a newspaper at a village coffee shop, and 
found mysclf unable to get out of the car in the end. Women are not only unwanted in these spaces 
but they also have this incredible sensc of guilt and discomfort about invading them. 


JG. Peristiani, Op.Cit., 1976, p.24. 
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3.2. ‘Indoor’ Spatial Divisions 


The spatial divisions can also be observed in the home, where women form small groups and 
perform rituals which are uscd as a way to explore emotions and to discuss their personal and 
relationships. Onc of these is “reading the coffee.” Although dying out as a ‘skill’ among the younger 
women, “reading the coffee’ is a popular activity for women of all classes and ages. The Greck 
Orthodox Church regards ‘reading the coffec’ for divination as “a pagan form magic orientcd to 
unravelling a future that only God may know.” However, many rural and urban women (and in 
exceptional situations men) regard ‘saying the cup’ as entertaining but also shameful, “though more 
for its connotations of superstition than of sin. It is regarded as a way in which silly women pass the 
time.” In Cyprus, women of all classcs are to be found involved in this ritual to various degrecs. 


“The significance of the coffee cup docs not depend on the degree to which girls and women 
belicve in or deny its power as a tool to divine the future. Rather, the coffee cup is 
significant as a focus of. and catalyst for. talk about emotions and relationships that 
preoccupy them in the present ... It clicits talk, sometimes clothed in highly metaphoric or 
clliptical language, of love. sexuality. and the directions of female destiny. talk that rcitcrates 
traditional notions of the contours and limits of female experience.” 


Although the women in this study were not involved in the ‘coffce-reading ritual” as such, which they 
considered it to be a mindless pastime for “women who have nothing to do’, scven of them said that 
they have visited a kafetzou (a woman who spccialises in rcading the coffee for a fcc). It is a private 
mecting between the woman and the coffee reader and the aim is to unveil the future. However, on 
many occasions, women attend this mecting with a close friend, in order to discuss the findings later. 
All the women in the sample who had this expericnee also said, “it is a joke really. People will now 
think I am mad or stupid or somcthing. But it is just curiosity. Everyone docs it, they just don’t 
admit to it. | know it is silly but I am not harming anyone. | am not superstitious, | am just curious 
(laughing).””° Once more, the conflict between what women believe is ‘proper’ and right for them to 
do, what they identify with, comes into dircct conflict with actual practiccs. Guilt is associated with 
the coffee reading which social norms portray as cither trivial or sinful. Nevertheless, for women. it 
becomes a way of dealing with emotions, problematic relationships, insccuritics, and dilemmas. 
Women’s gathcrings for the preparations of weddings (and other ceremonies) provide the 
space for larger numbers of women to intcract, again within the home, or as the cxample below 
demonstrates, at the back of a shop. The wedding ceremony in Cyprus is a very important ritual and 
a complex procedure for people; it is the most important rite of passage for people in the socicty, 
since ‘Mian foran pantrefketai to plasman’ (a person gets marricd only once). Women are 
particularly involved in the preparation of the festivitics and the actual wedding ceremony and they 
participate in various ‘rituals’, whereas men have very little to do with the preparation for the 
ceremony. I was invited to a “champagne wedding” in February 1997 of two well off, middle-class 
pcoplc in their mid-twenties. A few days before the wedding, | was asked to help with the wrapping 
and arrangement of the bombonieres and without really thinking about what it would involve, I went. 
I knew about the relatively recent custom and had heard about it before, but 1 was never dircctly 
involved in it. It tends to be associated with the middle and upper classes that can afford to give cach 
gucst a small token representing the wedding day, in order to be remembered later. It is usually a 


> Jane Cowan, “Going out for Coffee/ Contesting the grounds of gendered pleasures in everyday 
sociability’ in P. Loizos & E. Papataxiarchis (cds.), Contested Identities: Gender and Kinship in 
Modern Greece, Princeton. NJ: Princcton University Press. 1991. p.186-187. 

°° Private Conversation with Author, \ntcrview with Zenobia, July 1997. 


*” See detailed description in Vassos Argyrou, Tradition and Modernity in the Mediterrancan; The 
Wedding as Symbolic Struggle, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991, pp.123-130. 
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small bowl or omament fitted with chocolates or swects. Depending on the financial means of the 
family, the bowl might be crystal, satin, silver, and so on. This is in addition to the wedding cake and 
the /oukoumi (swect especially ordered at confectioncrics for weddings; cach guest reccives onc) 
offered to the guests. About twenty women of all age groups and from both sides of the family were 
gathered in somcone’s shop, chatting over coffec and looking intent on their work. Women kept 
coming and going all day and therc was a happy and cuphoric atmosphere in the room. Two 
thousand bombonieres were prepared by that same evening (since two thousand wedding invitations 
were distributed, as it is about the norm; in rural communitics, the number of the gucsts can be 
double or triple). The groom’s mother thanked me and assured me that they would do the same at my 
wedding when the “good time comes." (*/ ora I kali’). 

All the married women in the sample got marricd in the church and all had similar 
preparations before the wedding. The rest of the women in my sample plan to follow similar 
practices, although “if it were up to me, I would get marricd in a chapel with thirty or forty fricnds. 
Nothing fanev.””* One woman said. * | wish | could have a wedding like the British do. You know, 
invite only good fricnds. dance. and actually enjoy the wedding day. The way it is at the moment. 
you practically get marricd for everyone else but yourself.” However, these women do not feel it is 
ever ‘up to them’ to do what they want. Socictal constraints arc so tight as to limit the ability for 
individual expression and exceptions are sanctioned with contcmpt, gossip, and sarcasm. Despite 
women’s attitudes, social pressure proves to be far too strong for them to ignore or oppose. The 
women | interviewed appcarcd to be aware of the limitations of the accepted social roles assigned to 
them and made conscious choices over how to Icad their lives in order to create as little conflict as 
possible.’” Rather than remaining single and jeopardising one of their few socially accepted roles — 
even when they might have preferred to do so- they chose to become agents within the patriarchal 
status quo. The pattern that appears throughout this study again illustratcs that the practiccs of thesc 
women contradict their professed attitudes. 


4. Spousal Decisions and Dowry Negotiations. 


Traditionally, and in line with the ecclesiastical courts upon betrothal, marriage involved a 
dowry contract (prikosymphono), which had to be signed in the presence of a priest before the 
betrothal or wedding ceremony. This included anything from animals, to cash, property, houscs, and 
land. However, this is not the casc anymore as the dowry contract was legally abolished in 1979 with 
the revision of the Church Charter. Further, the Property Rights of Spouses (Regulation) Law, 1991 
(Law No. 232 of 1991) was enacted in order to grant cqual rights and responsibilitics to women and 
men with regard to the acquisition, administration, and sharing of family property and the payment 
of alimony by onc spouse to the other in the case of a separation or to the former spousc in the casc 
of a divorce. Under this law, the marricd couple takes common decisions on all mattcrs rclating to 
the marriage and cach contributes to mecting the necds of the family in accordance to her/his means. 
Similar to Greece, legislation in Cyprus in many cases has been an attempt to Icgislate against social 
custom. 


% Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Sappho, July 1997. 
” Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Eudoxia, June 1997. 


' Sce discussion on women trying to avoid conflict situations in Chapter Six in this thesis and also 
in Lorette K. Woosley & Laura-Lynne McBain, ‘Issucs of Power and Powerlessness in All-Woman 
Groups’, Women’s Studies International Forum, Vol.10, No.6, pp.579-588, 1987, p.584. 


'! Giscla Kaplan, Contemporary Western European l'eminism, London: Allen & Unwin, 1992, 
p.228. The type of shop that sells ‘Wthi prikas’ in Cyprus is gradually dying out. ‘/thiPrikas’ literary 
means ‘dowry products’. These shops scll tablecloths, curtains, lacc, carpets, towels and so on. 
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Social custom requires for cxample that in India, China, and the Middle East, male children 
are preferred and, thus female children are neglected, or aborted (and in some places, killed at birth). 
[In Cyprus it is preferred that the first born is a boy, especially in order for the child to have the name 
of the fathcr’s father and thus kccp the name within the family. Nevertheless, female children are 
also wanted, to look after the house and the elderly parents. ‘I have a child and a daughter’ (eho ena 
paithi tze mian korin) used to be a common phrase in rural settings. It has become somewhat of a 
joke amongst people who nevertheless used it in the recent past to express the primary importance 
paid to having a son, as opposed to a daughtcr. A twenty-nine-year-old, working class, pregnant 
woman, and mother of three boys expressed the wish to have a girl because “it’s a different jov 
having a little girl in the housc.”’” Furthermore, she explained that she “had the sccond house built 
for the girl, to have her with us all the time. The boys will find a house from their wives. (en 
navroun ta yiouthkia).”'* Grandparents often express preferences on the scx of an unborn child, 
since they want it to reccive their name.'™ Girls are, of coursc, a burden, because of the dowry they 
have to provide. Having a daughter is considered expensive: 


“In exchange for her lifclong obcdicnce and (hard) work. brothers usually cannot afford to 
marry until the sister is marricd off, for that, along with the father, have to save for the 
dowry of the girl. Dowrics are substantial contributions to a new houschold. cither as large 
sums of cash, investment papers. land or an apartment.”"* 


DuBoulay believes that it is not the dowry itself that makes female children unwanted: dowry is not 
the burden. Rather, it reflects the burden these young women were in the first place and thus it 
revealed rather than initiated those particular attitudes.'”° 

It could be argued that the abolishment of the dowry contract was an attempt by the Church 
to adjust to the social conditions created by the 1974 events. Describing a rural Cypriot community 
after 1974, Peter Loizos explained how he was not surprised to hcar of engagements and wedding 
plans among the villagers. By December 1975, marriages had immenscly increased and pcople were 


However, the above term is hardly ever uscd in the citics in the last five years or so, in order to 
describe a store. 


1? Private Conversation with Author, May 1997, 


'° Ibid. 


'* A thirty-year-old pregnant woman (higher cducation, middle-class) explained the process her 
husband and her went through in order to find a name for their yet-unbom child. She pointed out that 
following the tradition of giving the child the name of one of the grandparents was not even a 
consideration and she then went on to angrily talk about her frustration over her rights as a mother: 
“You have a baby inside you for 9 months, you suffer physically, and then, the minute the baby is 
born, it belongs to the father. Why should the baby immediately take the surname of the father? I 
don’t mind Tom’s surname, it’s not that, but why should they (the government) immediately assume 
that the baby is his? Where do I fit in in all these? You know, in Grecce, the law is different. Once 
the baby is born. you fill in forms with the kid’s namc and surname, end of story. [am so angry that 
Tom and f even thought about changing both our surnames to give the new, the common on. to the 
child!”. “Do you feel that would make vou feel better?’] asked. “Well. it’s a personal solution, really. 
It docsn’t help any other couples, but, I can’t change the law. can 1? Anyway, I won't really do 
anything, we are just talking here.” In the end, the husband of this woman arranged for the child to 
have both their surnames, as opposcd to his first and second name. It was the first case of its kind. 
Private Conversation with Author, April 1998. 


'5 Giscla Kaplan. Op.Cit., p.228. 


% Julict du Boulay, “The Mcaning of Dowry: Changing Valucs in Rural Greece’, Journal of 
Modern Greek Studies, Vol.1, No.1, May 1983, p.256. 
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getting marricd at an carlier age than their older brothcrs and sisters had donc, and with very little 
cash or movable property.'°” Loizos pointed out that some non-refugecs in the village talked about 
how refugees ‘with nothing’ should not be getting marricd since. before the war, 


“,.. young pcople tended to marry when a girl’s family had managed to build her a house. 
This meant a period of hard work and saving for most families, and tended to re/atively late 
marriage. For Argaki refugees the war has suspended the girls-must-have-house custom... 
There is a danger for refugee girls that refugee boys will be lured away to Paphos or 
Pitsillia, where there are maidens with dowry-houses but again as is well-known, gencrally 
there ts a preference for marrying girls from one’s own village, whose familics are known to 
you. Young refugees are now no longer living in a structure of cxpectations about saving, 
thrift, late marriage and dowry houses. They can expect little from their parents 
economically, and as you would expect, this weakens parcntal authority over them. ... The 
young pcople are marrying as and when they feel like it ... A refugee wedding. is not being 
cclebrated for precisely the samc reason as it was before 1974: where before it was often a 
sober decision crowning years of educational and economic investment in a stable future, it 
may today approach more closely to an act of despcration. a short-term sccking for sclf- 
estecm in an uncertain world.”!™* 


Marriage was regarded as a way of achieving sclf-cstcem especially for women. Given cultural 
expectations and valucs, being a wife and a mother arc roles of primary importance for a woman, 
and thus failure to fulfil these roles results in lower levels of sclf-csteem. Women’s chances of 
getting married in Cyprus depended on the provision of the dowry and therefore, their personal 
qualitics were considered of secondary importance. Not only were they denied opportunities for 
education and a career by socicty, but they were also reminded that these ‘things’ did not matter for 
women. However, with the events of 1974, the importance attached to the ownership of land and 
housing was replaced by education." Education became a necessary prerequisite for a ‘better life’ 
as ‘vou can take your knowledge and degree with you, but not your home.” 

In 1996, there werc thirty-three public and private institutions with a total enrolment of 8874 
students, compared to 7765 in 1994/95. The main reason for the sharp increase is the number of 
students (especially females) who enrolled at the University of Cyprus as well as the School of 
Nursing. Males accounted for 40.8 percent of the total enrolment and females 59.2 percent.'"” 
However, if onc compares the statistics for the Cypriot students studying abroad, the numbers 
change. During the academic year 1995/96 there were 9213 students abroad compared to 9067 in 
1994/5, Males accounted for 55.6 percent of the total students abroad and females for 44.4 percent. 
Two decades ago, the percentage of females was only 37.8 percent.'!! Further, duc to the fact that 
males have to serve in the National Guard for a pcriod of twenty six months, the mean age of 
Cypriot students abroad is 22 ycars for femalcs and 24,1 for males. This differcnce can also be 
attributed “to some extent to the higher proportion of male students staying on for postgraduate 
studics.”''* Education has become more important than land, although it is more important for men, 


7 Peter Loizos, ‘Argaki: The Uprooting of a Cypriot Village’. in Michacl A. Attalides, Cyprus 
Reviewed, Nicosia, Cyprus, 1977, p.1 1-12, my italics. 

8 Ibid., p.13 

' Sce Attlides. Op.Cit. 


"© Department of Statistics and Rescarch, Statistics of Education, Ministry of Finance, Republic of 
Cyprus, Scrics I, Report No.28, 1995/96, p.21. 


"" Ibid. p.23. 


'? Jbid.. p.23. Concerning students studying abroad during the academic ycar 1995/6, statistics 
show a clear tendency for femalcs to concentrate on ‘traditional female subjects’ (in the humanitics 
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who are taken for granted to be the providers for the family. One of the women in the study 
suggested that, 


“it is not fair that the man is more educated than the woman but it is better. Ifa man has 
less education than his wifc, a lot of problems can be created. A woman who has a Master’s 
who is marricd to a man with only a Bachclor’s is heading for trouble. It is also OK if both 
have the same qualifications.”!"? 


When asked about the critcria for marriage, twenty-one women mentioned education and suggested 
that they would not marry somcone without a university degree. Onc woman argucd that “as long as 
we can communicate I don’t mind if he hasn’t finished high schoo!l,”''* and the other three did not 
mention education as an important critcrion for marriage. One of them, Deborah held a postgraduate 
degree, whercas her husband had a high-school diploma. Although she was gencrally comfortable 
with that, “sometimes. it can be a problem.”’'* These women generally regarded education as 
important both in their relationships and for their children, therefore reflecting the value that it 
acquired in Cypriot socicty after 1974. 

The dowry however has not lost its importance. Marriage is clearly an institution with 
economic implications and the dowry contributes towards its stability. since it contributes to or even 
secures the financial stability of the newlyweds. The expressions of it have been transformed or 
radically changed in the last two decades- in rare instances cradicated in urban scttings: 
nevertheless, it remains an integral part of Cypriot socicty in an indirect manner. The husband of an 
interviewee asked his wife's father for a dowry. He said that ‘his woman’ and himself had the right 
to have a big share of the (wealthy) father’s moncy. After a scrious argument, the parents and the 
husband stopped talking. In the end, however, the argument was scttled when the parents gave a 
substantial amount of moncy and property to the newlyweds. More often than not, a dowry is 
expected to be provided for the daughter at the time of her marriage, but this is not openly discussed 
as an issuc, but is rather implicd and taken for granted. “Molis teliosi to spiti en na pantrefroumen’ 
(when the house is built we will get marricd) is a phrase regularly heard among engaged couplcs. 
The house (or part of it) in question is paid for by the parents of the future bride. In fact, the 
contribution made by the parents of the bride is very often expected by the newlyweds and taken into 
account when planning for thcir futurc. Despite the discouragement of the practice of a dowry 
through laws, women arc still (in)directly expected to provide dowry to the man in order to marry, 
and that 


there were 537 femalcs versus 99 malcs, in education 157 femalcs versus 30 and males) to 
conccntratc on ‘traditional’ male subjects’ (in cngincering-technology there were 1031 males versus 
186 females, in business studics 947 males versus 51 females, and in computer scicnces 356 males 
versus 207 females. Further, in 1995/96, there were 150 malcs and 51 females teaching at the 
University of Cyprus. The ranking of females pointed even morc to a clear incquality of the sexes. 
That is, in the same period, there were 23 malc Iccturcs as opposed to 14 female Iccturcrs. There 
werc 14 male professors but no female professors, 27 male associate professors and 3 femalc 
associate professors, and 34 malc assistant professors as opposed to 5 female professors. There were 
no female Visiting Associate or Assistant professors.” There has been a significant increase of the 
proportion of women attaining third level education. In 1990 81.5 women per 100 men enrolled third 
level education compared to 62.9% in 1980 and 47.4% in 1973. Sce pp.255-295. Tables 1-7 for a 
detailed analysis. 


"3 Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Zcnobia, July 1997. 
''? Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Mclanic, July 1997. 


"'S Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Deborah, June 1997. 
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*...defines thcir position in ... society. It denics them personal valucs and constrains them. It 
reduccs them to the position of marketable commoditics, subject to, and dchumaniscd by, 
commercial concepts such as ‘buying and sclling”. competition’, ‘the market’, bargaining’, 
and ‘negotiations’.”""® 


In rural areas, the dowry requirement is more openly discussed before the wedding. When the young 
man is not intcrested in her future bride’s contribution, then he is considered to be a very worthwhile 
person who ‘truly loves’ her, but a fool at the same time. Women’s behaviour is thus further shaped 
by the institution of dowry, since “such symbolic systems as that of the dowry arc the focus of public 
attention, and arc publicly known.”""” The history of Cyprus, observation, and my own expericnces 
Icad me to believe that ‘rich women’ - especially residents of urban scttings - have in this century 


been more ‘allowed’ to escape traditional femalc roles in this socicty than their less wealthy or rural 
counterparts: 


“Large dowries. and cducation abroad. afforded them the freedom to expericnece 
relationships with men without their marriageability being affected. Because of their special 
status and their cconomic situation, thc rich familics can affect idcas and modifv 
representations. They are accepted and are forgiven for anv modifications they have brought 
to the idcal representations. Relevant here is the fact that whereas the basic rules are simple 
and crude, real situations arc more complex. Both men and women, find ways to by-pass 
these simple rules and to modify them.”"" 


In the citics of Cyprus, dowry is indirect. It is implied in the sense of ‘help from the bride’s parents, 
but formal discussions rarely take place. Roussou calls that the “disguised form in which the dowry 
system works in the towns.”"'? She suggests that this system docs not stop women from perceiving 
themselves as inferior to the men who propose to marry them. She also says that, 


“...the few cascs of upper middle class, urban women whose financial position and parents’ 
social status give them the security of modelling their lives according to western examples, 
only prove the argument that patriarchy, social class, religion, and political power have 
joined forces to prevent real and widespread change that could reach every Cypriot home.”"”” 


However, the "Western model’ cannot necessarily give “sccurity’ to women. Rape, domestic violence, 
crime, the feminisation of poverty, the higher unemployment rates for women, to mention just some 
examples, do not provide a model for women to aspire to. Rather, it creates additional, complex 
problems’ that nced to be dealt with. 

Whercas the expectation that the bride’s parents should provide the newly-weds with a house 
is an implicit ‘demand’ on the part of the groom and his family. the groom himself ts expected to 
have a steady income and a ‘good, stable job’ (mia kali, statheri dhoulia), and above all he must be 
‘kalo paithi’ (a good boy). The man’s personal qualitics and the woman’s financial contribution arc 
considered an ideal combination in the sccurity of the couple's stability and happincss. A woman's 


''® Roussou, p.250. 


N77. : oo ikes” whe 
Ibid., p.251. It was customary for pcople to say “she is rich, she can do whatever she likes” when 
referring to the scxual “promiscuity” of a wealthy woman. 


"'® Roussou, p.245. 
"? Roussou, p.617. 
'° Ibid. p. 618. 


"1 Soc Sylvia Walby, Gender Transformations, 1997. for a discussion on the changing form of 
patriarchy. ZENT 
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marriagcability, though, depends upon the mcans provided by the parent and this clearly gives 
advantages to women with property in the marriage market. Further, it facilitates 


“...the quick nco-local scttlement of the young couple. Its implications for the development 
of capitalism are various: the maintenance of low wages on the assumption that no rent was 


paid; lopsided economic development through investment in property; and the impetus given 
to consumerism.”' 


Participants in these structural agreements themsclves, employers tend to pay low salarics to their 
cmployccs (particularly females) since they cither live with their parents or live in a house provided 
by them. In this manner, thcy contribute to the perpctuation of the institution of dowry. Urbanisation 
and the sharp increase in property prices after 1974 demand that socicty at large contributes toward 
the financial sccurity of the couple. On the wedding day the customary practice involves the guests 
(who vary from 1500-4000 in numbers. mostly for cconomic but also for social reasons) giving 
moncy to the couple, who can “use it to start a family”. Weddings are financial incentives for the 
couple, who can make anything from cight thousand to thirty thousand pounds. The burden of the 
cost of the wedding is shared by the parents of both the bride and the groom. but the parents of the 
bride are expected to contribute morc. 

This new financial device has increased dowry since the bride’s parents invest in a costly 
wedding that will provide the woman with an even highcr dowry than the parents could otherwise 
afford to give. Young couples who arc not provided with a house plan around the wedding, and usc 
the money for a deposit for their house. It could be argued that the recently increasing phenomenon 
of upward social mobility is partly a result of the post war investment in education and the new 
methods deployed to manipulate women through dowry. At the same time, women themsclves 
become part of this social scheme of exploitation by taking for granted the financial contribution of 
their parents to the newlyweds. All the women in the sample argucd that dowry is “old-fashioned and 
cxists only in the villages,”’” “it is a horrible social custom that only peasants follow,”!”* “1 hate it 
because | fecl that women are treated like meat. You go and buy what you can afford”: 
nevertheless, fourteen out of the fifteen marricd women in the study were financially supported by 
their parents in a substantial way with cither cash or the building of a house. One woman referring to 
her newlywed best friend said “Mary’s father is stingy since he would not even buy them the house. | 
am not saying he should get a loan to buy it, but hc has some moncy so why not give it to them. She 
is his daughter, why did he have her in the first placc?”'** Although the word dowry has negative 
connotations for urban, middle-class women in Cyprus, the acquisition of dowry (sce ‘help from 
parents’) becomes a vital part of the process of getting marricd for them.'*’ The contradiction 
between these women’s attitudes and practiccs is strong in this sense since it becomes a matter of 
social and financial survival (and competition) ensuring thcir smooth adjustment into marricd life. 

The acquisition of a “decent dowry’ was also one of the main aims behind the custom of 
arranged marriages: 


“In cases of arranged marriages, which arc a common phenomenon in this place, the 
critcrion is money. Men look for money. In other cases, | suppose they look for virgins. for 
God's sake. It’s truc, most men prefer that, that is men in my age group and above. Not that 


' Anthias, Op.Cit.. 1989, p.156-7. 

'§ Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Zenobia, J uly 1997. 

'* Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Herodias, J uly 1997, 
8 Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Elpinicc, August 1997. 
"°° Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Korinna, August 1997. 


"27 Sco Anthias, Op.Cit, 1989. 
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you can find a virgin in Cyprus today, but the less experienced the better, if you know what I 
mean ... Arranged marriage as an institution docs indecd cxist. It is not as bad as it used to 
be in urban arcas but in villages, my God, they can actually force you. I can think of 
particular cases. It is a shame. I hate artificial things.”'”* 


Traditionally, a proxenitra (a woman whose main pastime was the matching of suitable partners for 
marriage) would suggest a prospective husband or wife to the parents of the pcople concerned. The 
father of the bride had the final say, although occasionally the girl’s opinion was also asked. 
Alternatively, the man would approach the father of the woman he liked and ask for her hand. These 
customs belong to the recent past. Nowadays, according to my intervicwecs, the arranged marriage 
does indeed exist, but “it’s not like it was before. It’s more subtle.”"”” The admission of the existence 
of this custom followed a strong objection to the idea behind it: 


“Of course [ have heard of efforts of parents to conduct an arranged marriage. My fricnd 
who ts the same age as me (twenty years old) had a big problem with this. Some idiot. a 
twenty-four-ycar-old guy saw her and told his parents to tcll her parents that he was 
interested in her. Her parents her pressurised her for a whole month to marry him but she 
really did not want him. They were telling her that she would just stay on the shelf if she did 
not change her attitude. They made her cry a lot. But in the end, she did not get marricd to 
him. | hate things like that. It is as if you don’t have an opinion, you don’t have taste. It is as 
if your parents are going to live with the guy. However, it has happened, you know, to some 
of my fricnds. It is horrible, in our times... ”"*” 


Similarly, all the intervicwecs argued that arranged marriages took place in Cyprus. but that the 
woman takes the final decision; however, in some situations, there is a great deal of pressure for 
women to get marricd and prospective husbands are recommendcd all the time. Two intervicwecs 
explained that in the case of older women, there was nothing wrong with the parents “recommending 
some pcople or introducing the woman to somcone,.”"*’ Twenty-one women, though, strongly 
opposed any kind “of arrangement that reduces a woman to a product.”’* Perceptions of what 
constitutes an arranged marriage vary, however, ranging from the introduction of a man and a 
woman by a relative or any third person, to pressure imposed by the parents of the woman to get 
marricd to a particular man they fecl is suitable for her. The women in this study were opposed to 
any type of pressure for women to marry, but were flexible in their ideas concerning third party 
involvement in the arrangement. In fact, for five women, when a woman reaches “thirty-something, 
she nccds help to find a man, since men want younger women and they would not be interested in 
her.”"** These women support their right to choose how to live their lives and their future partner, 
but at the same time, they demonstrate their belief that women Have to have a partner. If they do not, 
then somcone must ensure that women’s role as wives is encouraged in some way. Further, none of 
the women involved in this study questioned men’s preference for younger women. Rather. the four 
womcn who mentioned this appeared to be taking it for granted. Three of these women had identified 


'8 Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Thecla, June 1997 


'29 Private Conversation with Author. Interview with Lycimache, July 1997. 
"89 Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Lycimache, July 1997. 
'31 Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Hydna, August 1997. 
'32 Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Athaliah, July 1997. 


'3Priyate Conversation with Author, Interview with Gorgo, August 1997. Scc also case study with 
Aspasia in Chapter Seven. 
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themselves as feminists.'** This is yct another illustration of women’s conformity to social norms and 
valucs and their conflict between attitudes and practices. 

My study indicates that the institution of marriage is as strong as previous studics 
demonstrated in the 1970s and 1980s in Cypriot socicty,; however, morc alternatives are now 
available for women in the 1990s in terms of choiccs over their partner and there 1s less passivity on 
the part of the women. Women arc influcnced by, yct at the same time somctimes object to, their 
familics’ pressure to get marricd to a particular person. Urban women’s conflict between attitudes 
and practices can indecd be argued to demonstrate asscrtivencss and a rcjcction of older values and 
norms. The fact that their actions contradict thcir attitudcs is not simply an indication of passive 
behaviour but also an illustration of thcir questioning the current patterns of an oppressive, 
patriarchal environment. In addition to this, the recent social ‘acceptance’ of divorce as a viable 
option, as well as the 1990 decision that the civil courts deal with divorce, has contributed towards 
the feasibility of some women escaping oppressive and abusive relationships. It is to the issuc of 
divorce within Cypriot socicty that I turn to next. in order to explore how it reflects and influences 
women’s attitudes, options, and eventual practiccs. 


5, Is There Life after Marriage? The Increase of Divorce. 


According to the Demographic Report of the Department of Statistics and Rescarch,'** the 
total number of divorces in 1996 was 725 and the crude divorce rate increased to 1.1 per thousand 
population. The total divorce rate, which shows the proportion of marriages that are expected to end 
up in divorce, increased from 41.6 in 1980, to 64.4 in 1991 and 143.6 in 1996. The most common 
grounds for divorce were “irrctricvable breakdown of the marriage’ which accounted for 80.6 percent 
and ‘desertion’, which accounted for 15.3 of the cascs respectively in 1996. In the casc of the 
former, 327 divorces were granted against men and 220 against women. In the case of the latter, 63 
cascs were granted against men and 48 against women. 

Divorces are obtained from family courts. According to new legislation (the Civil Marriage 
Law, L.21/90) the choice of civil marriage as opposed to the ecclesiastical marriage is available for 
the Greek Cypriot community and divorces come under the jurisdiction of family courts.'* Until 
1990 the divorce Icgislation for members of the Greck Orthodox Church in Cyprus was governed by 
ecclesiastical law and administcred by the courts of the Church, as preserved by article 111 of the 
Constitution of 1960. “The First Amendment of the Constitution of Law of 1989 gave jurisdiction to 
the civil courts, namely the family courts, to administer and deal with divorce cases. The law came 
into force on January 1, 1990, and contains provisions regarding the grounds for divorce applicable 
by the family courts.”'*” The Charter enacted by the Greck Orthodox Church in 1914 remained in 
force and unchanged until 1980, when the new revised 1979 Charter of the Church came into force. 
The provisions dealing with grounds for divorce remained very similar. The grounds for divorce as 
set out in the Charter of 1979 are applicable by the family courts today. Article 225 of the Charter 
states states that, 


134 ‘ , ; oe, 
The fourth woman’s attitudes on this matter arc further explored in Chapter Seven: sce Intervicw 
with Aspasia. 


8 Ibid. p.21 (Sce tables on pp.137-150). 


'° Department of Statistics and Research, Demographic Report 1996, Republic of Cyprus: Ministry 
of Finance, Population Statistics, Scrics II, Report No.34, 1997. 
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“ ...bchaviour resulting in a scrious dctcrioration of the marital relationship may be 
constituted by: 1) The inexcusable overnight stay of the wife in the premiscs of non- 
relatives, without the husband’s consent, and raising rcasonable suspicion of betrayal of the 
marital trust, and 2) An unproved accusation in court by the husband against the wife for 
adultery.”"* 


Before the revision of the charter in 1979, it was statcd that the husband could apply for divorce 
first, if the “defloration of the wife” was reported to the Bishop on the following day of the marriage: 
second, if the wife persistently refused to return to the matrimonial home aftcr an invitation of the 
Bishop in this respect; and third, if the wife passed the night in a housc not belonging to a relative 
except when she is turned out from the matrimonial home by the husband and there cxisted no house 
belonging to a relative. These grounds for divorce until 1979 were only available to husbands and 
not to wives. After the revision of the Charter, and in linc with the current legislation by family 
courts, “a husband who without duc cause lives away from the matrimonial home cannot employ 
such an overnight stav by his wife as a ground for divorce ... Along with the arguments that it 1s 
contrary to the Convention as well as to article 18 of the Constitution, it is therefore indefensible for 
this ground to be part of the civil law of Cyprus today.” Whether defensible or not, the fact 
remains that women necd to ask for permission from their husbands for any overnight stay in the 
premises of non-relatives, whercas men do not. The state has made sure that women’s scxual and 
moral control is secured at any cost, even if that involves a violation of the Constitution. 

With the administration of the matter of divorce by the family courts, a new basis was 
added, that of “irrctrievable breakdown of marriage, or more precisely, when the marital relationship 
has detcrioratcd duc to a reason attributable to the respondent or both litigants, so that the 
continuance of the marital relationship becomes unbearable to the petitioner.”'"’ However, divorce 
by the consent of both spouses without examination of the cause of the breakdown of the marriage 1s 
not available in Cyprus, and this docs not apply to other European jurisdictions. “Furthermore. 
scparation for a stipulated period of timc, is not treated as a presumption that the marriage has 
irretrievably collapsed. Attribution of fault is still required.”'*' This violates the right of a person to 
respect for her/his personal and family life, as guaranteed by article 8.1 of the Convention: 


“The marriage bond ariscs from the contract of marriage, that is, the mutual agreement of 
two persons to marry. It sccms indefensible therefore that if marital relations between the 
partics have collapsed and the contract of marriage is effectively breached, and both partics 
agrec to divorce, they should not be allowed to do so. This is against their right to create a 
new family and their private life, which includes an implicd right to be considered no longer 
legally marricd. It is difficult to sec how the institution of marriage is protected by 
preventing divorce where the marriage, in the practical scnsc, no longer exists." 


The Church, however, continucs to administer divorces by its courts although this is in violation of 
the Constitution of Cyprus. People wishing to remarry in the Greck Cypriot Church arc made to 
obtain two divorces: one from the ccclesiastical court and onc from the family court. Thus, if a 
“person decides to get divorced by the ccclesiastical court but not the family court as well, he 
commits the criminal offence of bigamy, punishable by imprisonment, if he remarrics.”""? Further, a 


38 Ibid, p.34. 
'” Thiel, p.34. 
'" Ibid..p.36-7. 
'! [hid..p.37. 
'*? Ibid. p.37. 
'S Thid., p.38. 
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new ground for divorce was created by the Holy Synod, which is again in violation of the 
Constitution, 


*...the petition by one party to the family court for divorce created an irrefutable 
presumption in the ccclesiastical court that this party has permanently deserted the sccond 
party. The sccond party can then suc the first party on this ground for divorce in the 
ecclesiastical courts ... The Church docs not allow the party who filed the petition in the 
family court to marry again in the Greck Orthodox church unless he apologiscs publicly and 
also personally to the Bishop.”"* 


Although the Church has made changes with the revision of the 1979 Charter, its grounds for 
divorce still unfairly discriminate between the sexes and create further problems for women in a 
socicty where they are given mixed messages of ‘supposedly’ legal cquality and discriminatory 
“reforms.” A thirty-cight-vcar-old middle class woman, who had been separated from her husband 
for five years. shared her feclings of frustration with the Church: 


“They (the Clergy) are awful, vou know. I don’t want to be in bad terms with my cx- 
husband, because of the kids. I mean, he Icft me, but if I don’t have a problem with this anv 
longer, and if I tell the pricst. what on carth is he doing asking me to provide evidence of 
some sort. He said, would you belicve, that I should show evidence of his infidelity and in 
the end. despite how much I hate lying, | had to force my fricnd to come with me to the 
ecclesiastical court and tell lics about how | found my husband in bed with someone. They 
wanted me to produce photos; can you believe that? All we want is to gct this stupid divorce 
so that we can be free and can get marricd again. I don’t want to say these horrible things 
about him, but we agreed that it’s the only way. You go to Church, they tell you not to lic, 
and then they force you to lic. | had not been out with anyonc in the five years since Andrew 
left me, and the one man I mect, I want to marry and ercate a new family with. He loves the 


kids; he is nice, why arc all these pricsts playing games? Photos of him with his lover. for 
God's sake!” 


All the women in the sample argucd that divorce should always be the choice of the couple if their 
rclationship was not working. However, some were sceptical about how casily it could be obtaincd 
by family courts today: 


“Divorce has increased because things are very casy now. If you get marricd and you dont 
get on with your partner you should gct a divorce. But, nowadays, people here make no 
effort at all. 1 don’t like you, bye, next onc please. It is amazing.”"” 


Changes in the law as well as the incrcase in divorce rates are contributing factors for the social 
acceptance of divorced women. The stigma associated with a woman who no longer lives with her 
husband appears to have Icssened, but not when it is ‘her fault.” “As long as a woman has done 
everything she could to save her marriage, why blame her?”!?”7 A woman’s primary responsibility is 
to safeguard her marriage: if she fulfils this responsibility, she is not responsible for the failure of 
this marriage. However, if she docs not. she has to bear the consequences and be subject to social 
stigma and gossip. Onc interviewee described a situation where her friend had separated from her 


'§ Ihid., p.38-39. 
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"6 Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Hydna, August 1997. 
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husband after she found out he was having an affair with a twenty-threc-ycar-old Eastern Europcan 
artiste: 


“Although she felt betrayed, she was willing to do everything possible to save her marriage 
until he left the house telling her shc was not good cnough in bed. She begged him to return 
to the house and their three daughters but he refused. When she exhausted every possibility 
for his return to the family, her parents and parents-in-law stopped pressurising her to give 
him a chance. They said that she was nice because she gave him a chance, and that the poor 
man did not know what he was doing. They argued she should wait until he got over it, and 
this is what she did. But eightccn months have passed since she found out and he is still not 
over it. He now lives with his mistress who is about to have a child.”!* 


Despite the man’s infidclity, it was the husband who finally Icft the houschold and it was the wife 
who was begging for his return. The woman in question was not stigmatised, because she was the 
‘victim’ of the situation. If it had been her fault (according to Cypriot social norms) however. she 
could not have avoided sanction especially because she would not have been considered a “proper 
mother.’ “What kind of mother would cver do this (have an affair) and put her children’s happiness 
at stakc?”'” Once more. the woman is responsible for the stability of the marriage. and the well 
being of all the members of the family. The women I intervicwed supported the right of women to 
Icave unhappy relationships but three admitted that “I have thought about divorce, but | am waiting 
until my son grows up. I would not do that to him.”'*? What they ‘do to themselves” is secondary and 
in some cases irrelevant to their decisions. Although the women in my sample gencrally supported 
divorce “for other women’ who were in any way unhappy in their marriages, they hesitated to apply 
these vicws to their own lives. Although they considered divorce to be a viable option in cases where 
the couple is unhappy, they were themselves willing to suffer rather than consider it as a choice. 
They would go to great lengths to ensure that their husbands or the father of their children will 
remain at home at (almost) all costs. Women’s belicfs often contradict their actions and this is again 
an cxample of how they make choices which they fecl will secure them an accepted role in Cypriot 
socicty. 


6. Conclusion: Changes and the Persistence of Patriarchy 


In this chapter, it has been suggested that religion and the Greck Orthodox Church have a 
dominant influence on the lives of urban women in Cyprus, cven when these women arc non- 
religious and/or non-practising. Although not dircctly as influcntial as previous studics have 
indicated, its impact is pervasive in many sphercs of women’s cxpericnecs. Furthermore, it has been 
argued that ccclesiastical marriage is regarded as a necessary condition of reproduction and the 
creation of a family, as well as the central purpose for the lives of Cypriot women. The creation ofa 
family and motherhood are highly prestigious functions in socicty, however, this prestige docs not 
sccurc any kind of power for women. Nevertheless, failure to fulfil these functions results in low 
levels of social acceptance and a lowcring of sclf-cstecm among women, whose chances of getting 
marricd depend partly on the provision of a dowry. Dowry contributes toward the stability of 
marriage, although the urban women in my study showed increased assertiveness and awareness of 
the discrimination and injustice of these social institutions. The introduction of jurisdiction to civil 
courts to deal with divorce has further contributed toward women’s less passive attitudes: practices. 
however, remain more or Iess stable with the past. 


"8 Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Eudoxia, June 1997. 
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Through an analysis of the Greck Orthodox Church, and women’s experiences of marriage 
and the family, this chapter has been an attempt to explore urban women’s attitudes and practices 
and how the two relate. It is argued that vast changes which have taken place in the last decade in 
social institutions have contributed toward change in the structure of the Cypriot family; this change 
is clear from both quantitative and qualitative data illustrated in this study. However, most changes 
have resulted in ideological and attitudinal reforms rather than in actual practices. At this level, 
urban women’s perceptions of themsclvcs “as opposites of the oppressor docs not yct signify 
engagement in a struggle to overcome the contradiction.”’*’ Although these women recognise the 
oppressive nature of thcir relationships in patriarchal setting and somctimcs question the way in 
which they are made to conform within this, they tend not to choose to follow the conviction of these 
beliefs since going against them would jcopardisce thcir overall status in socicty. Women’s status in 
Cyprus is formed and controlled in such a way as to ensure their scxual, bodily, and emotional 


submission as much as possible. It is preciscly this argument that the following chapter scts out to 
explore. 


'S! Paulo Freire, Op.Cit.. p.28. 


“I am not allowed to go anywhere. I am yineka tou spitiou (woman of the house). I do not go out, 
I am not allowed to watch TV. I want to watch TV in the evenings but he won’t let me because he 
always wants to control what I am doing and to serve him. Of course, I am a serious woman. I 
look after ny son and I clean the house. He lies on the bed with dirty shoes on and I have to clean 
after him.... I want to leave but who is going to look after him and especially my son? My husband 
says he’ll marry a Russian woman to serve him, as they have no demands. I have thought about 
divorce many times but I am too worried about the gossip of the people in the village. I am alone 
in the world. ... If I leave him, who is going to protect me? I get scared at nights. The police 
come every time he beats me up and they know what he is like. They tell me to be patient, to raise 
my child... I have never had pleasure in sex. He wants me to do things that hurt me. Have anal 
sex. I bleed, I hate it. But he makes me do it. He says that if I do not do it, he won’t give me money 
for the shopping. I want to look after him and especially my son. I don't want people to think Iam 
a bad wife...” 


These are the words of a woman who called the hotline of the Centre for the 
Prevention and Handling of Domestic Violence. She comes from a village in close 
proximity to Nicosia, she is forty-five years old, working-class, and has a teenage son. 
She has been physically and verbally abused by her husband, as well as raped, for the 
last twenty years. The issues she raises in the above quotation represent an example of 
the phone calls that are received at the Centre. Further, she paints a picture of 
attitudes and practices of numerous women in rural areas. How different is the picture 
in the cities? Amongst the middle-classes? The more educated? This is the question 
that the remaining chapters will be attempting to answer. 
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Chapter V 
Morality, Contradictions, and Emotions: 
‘Killing the Angel in the House’? 


1. Men’s Moral and Bodily Control over Women: Of Sex and Other Vices. 


“Lor this is what living with a woman as one’s wife means to have children by her and 
to introduce the sons to the members of the clan of the deme, and to betroth the daughters 
to husbands as one’s own. Mistresses we keep for the sake of the pleasure, concubines for 
the daily care of our persons, but wives to bear us legitimate children and to be faithful 
guardians of our households.” | 


Demosthenes makes a clear distinction between a wile (otCuyog). a mistress (etaipa), and a 
concubine (ma7.aK1). These distinctions are clear in the case of Cyprus since a Woman's sexuality 1s 
important in the way she is judged and defined in her everyday life,” in both direct and indirect ways. 
Being a ‘Kypraia’ -being a Cypriot woman- carries certain scxual ‘prerequisites’, especially her 
conformity to “rules about scxually appropriate behaviour — othcrwisc she becomes excluded.” 
Compared to Westen women, Cypriot women are considered as ‘naturally less attractive, less 
sophisticated, and less scxual. Confusion is created in these women’s lives since they are currently 
recciving contradictory messages on ‘proper’ behaviour and appearance. One woman expressed her 
dilemma on how to deal with these antithetical images, saying that “men in Cyprus pretend that they 
like modern women, that they admire them, and they certainly desire them; but, the truth is, when it 
comes down to marriage, they care about how you dress, who you slept with in the past, why, where, 
do you smoke, do you drink, is your skirt too short? They comparc us with European women. They 
want us to be like them, have scx with everyone, but when it comes to scrious commitment, they 
cannot cope with us being anything like them. Whatever we choose to do is wrong.” This woman’s 
sentiments and observations point to the symbolic antagonism between the Occident and the Orient. 
the West and the East, the ‘civilised’ and the “backward”, all within the context of the varying faces 
of patriarchal discourse. The definition of membership within an cthnic group is directly related to 
the proper performance of accepted gender roles, and “both identity and institutional arrangements of 
cthnic groups incorporate gender roles and specify appropriate relations between sexcs, such as, for 
cxample, who can marry them.”* These relations in the 1990s have become confusing for Cypriot 
women, who are caught between resisting or adopting the socio-cultural changes in thc symbolic 
definitions of ‘proper’ female behaviour. This chapter deals with the institutional arrangements of 
social control of women within the island of Cyprus and explores the ways in which men attempt to 
control women morally, psychologically, scxually, and physically. It discusses the cffects of this 
control, aiming to illustrate the sharp transformations of patriarchal ‘regimes’ within Cypriot urban 
socicty and to explore how women expcricnce and act upon these regimes. 


' Demosthenes. Private Orations III, (Speech “Against Nacra’ [Kata Nyaipac] Vol.6, trans. 
A.T.Murray, Locb Classical Library, 1939, p.122. 


* Suc Lees, “Learning to Love: Sexual Reputation, Morality, and the Social Control of Girls’, in 
Maurine Cain (ed.), Growing up Good: Policing the Behaviour of Girls in lurope. Sage. 1989. 
p.19. 


* Floya Anthias & Nira Yuval-Davis, “Contcxualizing Feminism - Gender. Ethnic, and Class 
Divisions’, /‘eminist Review, No.15, November 1983, p.68. 
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In many arcas of Cyprus the issuc of female sexuality is still a taboo since its “possible 
existence may well be a threat to the male honour system.”® Premarital scxual relationships are an 
important social issuc that takes many forms and vary in interpretations. In a study conducted in 
1982, when asked whether it is right for a woman to have a sexual life before marriage, “when is it 
accompanied by an emotional bond”, 83 percent of the women in the sample answered negatively 
and 66 percent of those complctcly disagreed.’ In my sample, nonce of the women was against 


premarital scx; however, for the majority of them, the ‘emotional bond’ was directly linked with 
these scxual expcricnces: 


“If you love somcone then it is OK to do it. | mean, I sleep with my boyfricnd, but we arc 
planning to gct marricd. I do not just do it. | do not understand people who siccp with people 


they do not love. How can somconce do this? | mean, if you just sleep with somconc ... what 
is the point?” 


“If vou have scx without love, then you are basically talking about prostitution. Love is 

what makes the difference, morally speaking. Not marriage. Morcover, of course, you do not 
: j ar - F 9 

love another man every Saturday night. do vou? For men, it is different. they arc animals.’ 


Essentialist ideas dominated the intervicwees* analyscs of women’s and men’s scxuality, although 
social constructionist interpretations were also voiced. Emotions, love, and commitment, were 
prerequisites for women to have ‘excused’ and ‘justificd’ scxual intercourse before marriage: 
however. for men the criteria were not the same. In fact, the intervicwecs’ attitudes were bascd on the 
idea of men ‘necding’ sex because they have greater scxual drives, whercas women ‘naturally’ “necd’ 
love and emotional bonds. Similarly, in the United States it was found that men’s scxual drives were 
generally considered greater than women’s, with roughly cqual numbers of mcn and women 
endorsing this view. Nearly sixty percent of the men perccived differences in scxual drives as 
natural. whereas women were split between vicwing the differences as natural versus social.'? In 
Cyprus. most women I interviewed viewed these differences as mostly biological: 


“Men have onc night stands more easily than women because for men scx docs not involve 
. i j ‘ ‘ : oll 
an emotional bond, whereas for women it docs. It is mostly biological but also social.” 


The essentialist understandings of men and women’s scxual drives could be onc of the reasons why 
women are critical, but at the same time very tolcrant of scxist practiccs in socicty, which result from 
a pervasive double standard of morality. My intervicwecs expressed disapproval and used derogatory 
terms to refer to men’s scxual drives and practices. However, through their words, a scnsc of 
resentment for being ‘unable’ to express themselves in similar ways was also detected: “thcy can do 
whatever they want, but if we did the samc, we’d be consider sluts,” one woman said.'? Although 
urban middle-class women accept premarital scx and scxual drives as ‘normal’ and ‘acceptable’, the 


§ Gisela Kaplan, Contemporary Western European I'eminism, London: Allen & Unwin, 1992. 
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frightening social consequences that these entail also cause them to reject and criticise these 
activities. Further, the aspirations of many urban middle-class to become ‘European’ - a symbol of 
scxual ‘liberation’ in this context- comes into conflict with local realitics. Adaptation to the widely 
aspired to European identity cannot exclude adherence to the respective moral standards for both 
men and women. However, adapting to this identity can have irrevocable conscquences for the 
personal rcalitics of women who might be unable to sccure the socially respected status of being 
wives and mothers: “if you slecp around and you are not that young anymore, then you'd better have 
moncy, or finding a husband can be quite difficult.”'? The contradictions and conflicting attitudes 
and practices of Cypriot women arc observed as well as are the current dilemmas they are confronted 
with. 


1.1. ‘Engaging’ into Sexual Control: Just before the Marriage 


Preoccupation with premarital relationships is in itsclf an indication of a socicty’s norms and 
valucs. The way these relationships are understood and judged illustrates cultural interpretations and 
definitions of moral and sexual standards in gencral, and the expericnces of women in particular. A 
study on social attitudes released in April 1998 by Cyprus College Applicd Research Centre 
concluded that 46 percent of pcople thought it was wrong for a woman to have sex before marriage. 
and another 25 percent said that it was ‘somctimes wrong.’ However, only 18 percent considercd 
premarital scx wrong for a man.'* These attitudes towards premarital scx were particularly dominant 
among the over-60s respondents. In fact, 83 percent of the respondents in this age group were 
against premarital sex for women, but only 32 percent of people in the same category disapproved of 
premarital scx for men. However. 6 percent of cightcen to twenty-five-ycar olds were against 
premarital scx for men, and 9 percent were against it for women. Morc interestingly, the majority of 
people who disapprove of pre-marital scxual relationships for men (18 percent) were found to be 
women, that is 27 percent. Only 11 percent of the men felt the same. When it came to women’s 
premarital scx, again, 38 percent of the men disapproved as opposed to 54 percent of the women. 
Therefore, both older pcople and women appcar to be Icss tolerant of premarital scxual relationships 
than men in gencral. However, these results can be somewhat misleading in the casc of Cyprus. and 
academic analysis of Cypriot socicty has tended to ignore this. 

Onc of the most important ‘rites of passage’ among Cypriot pcople is a couple's 
engagement. Most pcople discuss premarital scx in the context of sexual intercourse between men 
and women who have no immediate plans of getting married. Having scx ‘for the sake of it’ is mostly 
unacceptable for women. However, when young couples are engaged, they can live under the same 
roof, and in many cases, with the woman’s family. Engagement in both urban and rural scttings 
often involves a religious ceremony in church, with hundreds of guests, and a large dinner party. In 
some cascs, especially in urban arcas, the church ceremony is avoided, or the couple ‘simply” has 
their wedding rings blessed by a pricst. The dinner party for the close relatives and fricnds 
afterwards is taken for granted. The period of cngagement can vary from six months to two or cven 
three years. In rare cascs, where the couple is older or when onc of the partners is foreign, it is 
accepted that they can ‘just’ place an announcement for their engagement and their plans to get 
marricd in the daily press (na to valoume stin efimeridha). In fact, in every case (1 would dare say 
with almost no cxceptions although no statistics exist) the most important part of the proccss 
involves the couple announcing their ‘commitment to getting marricd” in the main national 
newspapers.” The parents, as well as the whole community will readily accept and in fact expect the 


'3 Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Hydna, August 1997 


'* Centre of Applicd Rescarch, Cypriot Social Attitudes Survey 1997, Nicosia: Cyprus College. 
1997, 


'’ See Appendix VII. 
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young couple to live together the very same day. Numerous women explaincd that they got engaged 
so that they could live with their partners: “at least when you are engaged they shut up and Icave you 
alone.”'® When residency is neolocal rather than matrilocal (this is the occasional case with better- 
off, urban familics), there still appcars a strong tendency for the future marricd couple to choose a 
home near the woman’s family. Matrilocality is partly associated with financial constrains but also 
with the bride’s parents’ honour and pride. The parents can be upsct duc to emotional reasons for if 
the couple chooses to move out, they ‘arc losing a child’; further, they can be insulted, as public 
opinion might not approve. A fifty-seven-ycar-old woman from a rural community said, 


““..my parents also criticise me because I Iect my engaged daughter go and live with her 
fiancé and his parents before the wedding. Thcy said I was not capable of being a good 
housewife and a proper mother because she was supposed to be a virgin until the wedding 
day. Of course, everyonc knows that this is not the casc anv longer but thev hide behind their 


little finger. So what if they staved with his parents whose house is bigger? What can I do. 
hide it?”"” 


Although such strong sentiments do not tend to be expressed by urban residents, remnants of such 
belicfs stemming from issues of honour and shame (typical of Mecditerrancan family structures) are 
obvious in Nicosia:'* 


“A man’s honour, expressed primarily as manliness ... basically entails ensuring the moral 
propricty of the members. and. especially the female members. of one’s family ... A 
woman's honour ... expressed as dropi or scxual shame revolves primarily around her 
scxual propricty. An honourable woman, thus, is, if marricd, one who is faithful to her 
husband; and, if single, onc who maintains her virginity until marriage.” 


Cypriots have found a system of sexual and moral control that young pcople will accept more readily 
than the ‘traditional idcas about virginity.” The negotiated order in Cyprus involves older pcople 
pushing for scxual abstinence and virginity for women before marriage whercas many young pcople 
feel that cohabitation is a “good way to check your feclings before the big step." A compromising 
solution is reached with the way that the engagement ritual has been constructed in Cypriot socicty. 
Both the parents and the young partners are often aware of the meanings and implications of this 
compromising solution and they arc willing to accept them. My interviewees said: 


“The problem parents have is not scx as such, but rather, what people will say about it. If it 
is made ‘official’ with an cngagement, not only do they accept it but also they encourage it. 


'S Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Herodias, July 1997. 
"’ Private Telephone Conversation with Author, January 1997. 


'® Schneider argues that honour defines the group’s (family’s) social boundarics, contributing to its 
defense against the claims of equivalent competing groups: “honor is also important as a substitute 
for physical violence in the defense of economic interests. The head of the family challenges the rest 
of the world with the idea of his family’s honor. His ‘hyperscnsitive. punctilious’ posture ... 
convinces others to exercise restraint, not so much to avoid physical retaliation as to avoid the 
consequences of continuing rancor. Paradoxically, the idca of honor can also serve to legitimate 
limited aggression, making acts of imposition, encroachment, the usurpation morally valid in the eyes 
of nearly everyone except the victim.” Jane Schneider, ‘Of Vigilance and Virgins: Honor, Shame and 
Access to Resources in Meditcrrancan Socictics’, Mthnology, Vol.10., pp.1-24, 1971, p.17. 


'? Mavratsas, Op.Cit, p.17. 


*® Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Elpinice, August 1997, 
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Virginity has nothing to do with it. As long as they trap vou with the man, they make sure 
that they will eventually marry you, no-one cares.” 


“My mum and dad do not know that I am slccping with my boyfriend. 1 am sure they 
suspect it but thcy do not want to know. It is like, it is not there. | want to go somewhere for 
the weekend with him but [ cannot, my parents would say that ‘people will talk’. Instead of 
being worried about mc, they worry about the pcople. That is why we want to get engaged 
soon. So that we can live together and not have to worry all the time about what the 


7 


neighbour said last night when I came back late!” 


Although, ‘trapping’ a woman into getting married carrics certain negative connotations, these are 
preferable to informal scx outside marriage. Similarly, for Thecla, sex itsclf is not a “bad thing to 
do”; however, what carrics negative consequences for her is pcople’s disapproval of premarital 
sexual rclationships. as this can harm her. Fear of the public opinion makes her unable to have sex 
unless she fecls safe from gossip: 


“The guy I uscd to go out with was very nice. He would never tell anyone that we had sex. 
So | felt safe to have sex with him.” 


The man controls the woman's scxual behaviour and reputation by deciding whether to ‘tell people’ 
of her sexual activities or not. If hc chooses not to make the scxual relationship known, then he is 
considered ‘nicc’ and is appreciated for it. The issue for Thecla was not the sexual act. nor religion, 
or her values. However, not appearing to be ‘chcap’ was a major concern for her: 


“Tam not a risk-taker. I don’t sleep around or anything. What if you slecp with somconc 
once and then they Ieave you? It happens. The thing I really hate in Cyprus is how you might 
slecp with somcone and then you sce them somewhere and you know he and his friends are 
talking about it. I don’t want to appear cheap. I hate it when people talk about me, especially 
men. I suppose that is the reason | don’t slecp with the people I go out with, although | 
sometimes want to. What am | going to do, walk around with my husband and having people 
talk about how I slept with so and so? I don’t think of virginity or my body like a gift for 
men or anything like that. I am not ‘like that’ at all. I just don’t want to be cheap.” 


Women’s reputation as ‘proper’ or not in many ways defincs their future. Being aware of men’s 
ability to control definitions of scxuality, women choose to operate in ways that will safeguard their 
reputation. Priority is many times given to other pcople’s opinions and interpretations, rather than 
the women’s own wants. Onc woman, whose husband was also her first sexual partner at the age of 


twenty-six, expressed her fears concerning her scxual ‘reputation’ and the contradictions between 
what she ‘liked’ as opposed to what she chose to do: 


“Ever since my husband and I decided to get marricd and thus formalised the relationship, | 
fecl a lot better about scx and I express myself a lot more freely. You know. when you arc 
not sure where the relationship is Icading, you cannot do what you like ... what if you later 
finish with him? What will he say? What if my future husband found out? | discussed this 


*! Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Artemissia, July 1997, 
® Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Pulcheria, June 1997, 
2 . 7 * rs a m 

Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Thecla, June 1997. 


* Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Thecla, Junc!997. 
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with the other girls [her close fricnds, also in the same class and age group| and most of 
them agreed.” 


This woman’s fears arc not unfounded. Being ‘the marrying type’ is extremely important when 
women rcach their late 20s. A twenty-cight-ycar-old. educated man thus explains: 


“There is total lack of morality in Cyprus at the moment. It is like being in the UK in the 
1960s. There are so many cxtremces, you just cannot keep track. You cannot really find the 
‘marrying kind’ of a woman anymore. Thcy all slecp around. It is all this change that is 
taking place. I went abroad to study and there were no clubs in Cyprus when | Icft. I came 
back five years later and you have 30 places to choose from. Clubs, bars, pubs, the whole 
lot. It is unbelicvable. It is like being in London or something. All women in their twentics 
and thirtics are out all the time. On the tables. Dancing. There’s no one at home in the 
evenings anymore. Thev are out fucking.”“* 


To spcak of a woman’s reputation is to invoke her scxual behaviour, and it is to put her 
marriagcability in question. while men’s reputation is related to his personality and social status. In 


gencral. men’s scxual reputation is distinguished from thcir morality standards and it is sccn as 
‘private’ and incidental.”’ 


It is only when a woman gets engaged that socicty’s “controlling cyc’ is put at rest. All of the 


marricd or engaged women in my sample went through the same procedure of cngagement, parents 
met, approved. and publicly announced the cngagcement through the press. In cases where women 
decidcd not to announce it in the newspaper, they faced pressure and difficultics. Philacnis cxplains 


that, 


“...my parents think I am totally off my head. They cannot bclicve | am just living with 
somcone, although they choose to think of him as my fiancé. They hassle and hassle but | do 
not care. I cannot stand them. I will try to do my own thing, but it is just so hard to opposc 
to the whole system all the time. I do not know of anyone. or heard of couples who simply 
cohabit rather than being married. This is what I want. though. And I do it. But sometimes. 
it is just so hard fighting them. Really hard.” 


The rest of the women would not even consider cohabitation: 


“It’s not accepted in the society. It is just not OK. It is not the sort of thing you can do. 


although I can see why it is good. 1 would never dare. There is too much to pay for, if you 
do.””” 


“It was bad cnough trying to get them (the parents) to accept that | was planning to live by 
mysclf. At twenty-nine, I thought it would be OK, for God's sake ... however, | would never 


> Private Conversation with Author, April 1996. 


°° Private Conversation with Author. October 1997. 


7 Suc Lees, ‘Learning to Love; Scxual Reputation, Morality, and the Social Control of Girls’, in 
Maurine Cain (cd.), Growing up Good; Policing the Behaviour of Girls in Europe, Sage, 1989. 


p.19. 


* Private Conversation with Author, \nterview with Philacnis, August 1997. The reasons why 


certain women choosc to follow options that arc closcr to their attitudes and others choose not to arc 
explored in Chapter Six. 


*® Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Athaliah, July 1997. 
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just live with somconc in Cyprus. Never, it would just be too, too difficult. If I lived abroad, 
| would definitely do it. I would choose to do it, I would prefer it. But not here. The thought 
of what they would do to me makes me dizzy.””” 


“t would never live with somconc. I would have to get engaged first othcrwise socicty would 
stigmatisc you forever.” 


Female control of sexuality is achicved in what appears to be a compromise of opinions between the 
younger and older gencrations. Young women are indircctly told that by being cngaged they can do 
what they want to, and this is cxactly what thcy do. In order for them to be openly involved in a 
sexual relationship, without social restrictions, women are motivated to gct engaged or marricd as 
soon as possible in order to escape onc form of control, only to enter another patriarchal houschold 
in most cases. In a ‘journey to Europe’, parents have devised a strategic method by which control of 
the threatening “western” moral codes of sexuality is made possible in ways that younger people 
accept. Institutionalising the engagement ritual as a means to having socially approved sexual 
relationships has achicved this goal and the subjugation of young women (and men) thus became 
subtler. Further, by publicising the engagement in the daily press. the parcnts make sure that 
‘etilixan ton gambron’ (they have ticd the groom down), thus also ensuring the ‘apokatastasin tis 
kopellas’ (the “settlement” of the woman). Some ycars ago, it was unthinkable for an cngagement to 
be broken; recently, however, it has become more accepted and common, reflecting the changes in 
the attitudes of the people. Indecd, women’s judgmental attitudes and personal struggles against this 
sexual and moral control have contributed to the newly re-negotiated ‘rite of passage’ of 
engagement, whereby they can have morc open sexual relationships before marriage. 


1.2. Of Virginal Virtues 


Premarital relationships uscd to be considered a taboo topic of discussion as recently as the 
beginning of the twenticth century, when it was customary in rural Cyprus for the bloodicd bed-shect 
uscd on the wedding night to be on public display for the guests on the following morning in order to 
‘prove’ the virginity of the wife.” Contrary to religious preaching. however, for a Cypriot male the 
image of an innocent malc virgin on the eve of his wedding is absurd.*? Men in Cyprus were 
traditionally, especially in the twenticth century, not only encouraged, but also expected to have 
sexual expcricnces with other women before marriage: most of them would regularly visit prostitutes 
in the towns. A number of men - now in their thirtics -in various informal discussions opcnly 
admitted to me that their fathers would give them the necessary amount of moncy required to visit a 
prostitute in town, at the ages of fifteen to scventccn. Prostitutes perform functions whosc 
importance can be cquated to those of virgins in a Meditcrrancan socicty, for obvious practical 
reasons; that is, they keep the rest of the women pure and virginal. 


*” Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Thecla, June 1997. 
*" Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Pulcheria, June 1997. 


ie Argyrou discusscs the ritualized display of the bride’s virginity and says “it points to a complex 
network of powcr relations, not mercly between men and women, but also among men themsclves as 
well as between the gencrations.” Vassos Argyrou: /radition and Modernity in the Mediterranean: 
the wedding as Symbolic Struggle, Cambridge University Press. 1996. p.80. 


* Fatima Mernissi, ‘Virginity and Patriarchy’, Women's Studies International Forum, Vol.5, No.2. 
pp.183-191, 1982, p.185. 


“Janc Schneider, “Of Vigilance and Virgins: Honor, Shame and Access to Resources in 
Mcditcrrancan Socictics’, thnology, Vol.10., pp.1-24. 1971, p.23. footnote 4. Simone de Beauvoir 
argues that “if the husband docs not succeed in keeping his wife in the path of virtuc, he shares in her 
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Nevertheless, obscssion with virginity is not the norm as it used to be some decades ago. 
Cypriot families, cspecially in urban arcas, are not as prcoccupicd as they uscd to be with their 
daughters’ virginity and their wives’ shame, and they arc gradually becoming Icss so.** In my 
expericnee, during the 1970s and 1980s, numerous pcoplc used to talk and ‘jokc’ about how women 
have this “minor operation’ to achieve artificial virginity before their engagement. A young woman 
confided in me six ycars ago that she was having the opcration when she graduated from high school, 
‘in order to find a husband’.*° The phenomenon of parthenorafi (the virgin’s stitch) according to a 
Cypriot Icading gynaccologist (who wished to remain anonymous) was quite widespread during those 
two decades but “it sccms to be dying out in the 1990s, probably because not that many young 
people worry about these old-fashioned things anymore.”’’ However, he pointed out that the vast 
majority of women who attended his clinic for the operation were young women from rural 
communities who were certain that their fiancé would leave if he realised they were not honourable 
and pure any morc.** That would jcopardisce the honour of the man.”” 


“Like honour, virginity is the manifestation of a purcly male preoccupation ... The concepts 
of honour and virginity locate the prestige of a man between the Icgs of a woman ... A man 
sccurcs his status ... by controlling the movements of women related to him by blood or by 
marriage, and forbidding them any contact with male strangers.” 


Mernissi explains that in Morocco, it is sometimes the case that when marriages are consummated, 
the virginity of the bride is artificial. Some young women visit gynaccologists with the relevant skills 
and resort to a minor operation on the eve of their wedding, “in order to crase the traccs of pre- 
marital experience.’ Memissi sces the reason for the existence of more false virgins ‘than before’ in 

,her socicty in spatial, institutional. economic, and psychological changes in Morocco. She claims 
that artificial virginity is a malaisc, which has its basis in scxual inequality, “unnatural by definition, 
anti-social in its workings.””” On the contrary in Cyprus, artificial virginity as a practice is dying 
out, since premarital scx is gradually becoming more accepted within socicty. 


fault; in the eycs of socicty his misfortunc is a blot on his honour: there arc civilizations severe 
cnough to require him to kill the wrong docr in order to dissociate himsclf from her crime... She has 
offended not him alone, but the whole collectivity.” Op.Cit.,p.222. Killing for reasons of male honour 
was not unheard of in Cyprus until the end of the nineteenth century. 


> Janc Schneider, ‘Of Vigilance and Virgins: Honor, Shame and Access to Resources in 
Mcditerranean Socictics’, Ethnology. Vol.10., pp.1-24, 1971, p.22. 


36 Hor mother was aware of the operation having taken place whereas the father was not. 
37 Private Conversation with Author, Interview, April 1997, 


38 Private Conversation with Author, Interviow, April 1997, Nicosia. 


® Similar to the Arab world, in Cyprus for men honour is associated with physical strength and 
virility whercas for women it is related to sexual modesty. Evelyn Accad explains that the word 
sharaf (honor) is onc of the codes of Arab tribes whose meaning includes the preservation of girls” 
virginity, "to cnsure that the women are kept exclusively for the men of their tribe. Evelyne Accad. 
‘Scxuality and Scxual Politics, Conflicts and Contradictions for Contemporary Women in the 
Middle East’. in Chandra Talpade Mohanty, Ann Russo, & Lourdes Torres (cds.), Third World 
Women and the Politics of Feminism, Indiana University Press, 1991, p.245. 


” Fatima Memissi, Op.Cit., p.183. 
"Ibid. p.183. 
* Ihid..p.191. 
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None of the women in my samplc found virginity to be a necessary prerequisite for women 
before marriage. In fact, they felt that scxual inexperience in a woman as opposcd to that of a man 
could work against the relationship of the marricd couple. All but two agrecd that it was ‘normal’ 
and acceptable for a woman to have premarital scx, as long as a woman falls in love and is in a 
relationship. Deborah and Philacnis —both of whom identificd themsclves as feminists- however, felt 
that a woman should have sex as and when she felt like it, “with no strings attachcd.”"* However, 
most women agreed that “virginity is onc thing and uncontrollable scx with anyonc who comes your 
way is another. I don’t think that women should not have sex, but I don’t think they should have scx 
for the sake of it cither.~ In the case of four interviewees, who shared this information with me, 
their husbands were also their first sexual partners. Another six women said that they had had more 
than onc scxual partner in the past. Although the interviewees perccived scxual relationships before 
marriage as ‘natural’, the number of these relationships as well as the fcclings of the women 
involved in them were determining factors in the way they judged and perccived these women. 


1.3. What Happens Then? - Life After the Wedding 


Not only premarital but also extra marital scxual affairs have increased in Cyprus. Although 
attitudes towards cxtra-marital scx appear to be subject to public disapproval, my intervicwces 
strongly argued that the “real picture’ is different as more people arc having cxtra marital affairs 
than ever before. The negative attitudes towards extra-marital affairs is apparent in the Cypriot 
Social Attitudes Survey of 1997 where it was found that 80 percent of all the respondents considered 
these affairs to be wrong for marricd men, and 88 percent felt it was wrong for marricd women. 
More particularly, 71 percent of the women and 39 percent of the men disapproved of extramarital 
affairs for marricd men; further, 75 percent of the women and 62 percent of thc men considered 
extramarital affairs for women as always wrong. Thus in the study women were found to be less 
‘liberal’ than men were. Part of the reason for this could lic in the fact that women are aware of the 
social punishment and psychological consequences that follow an unfaithful wife; further, women’s 
traditional female gender role socialisation is so ingraincd that cscaping the norm of the “good 
woman’ is unthinkable. For other women, the breakage of their marriage because of their husband's 
extra-marital interests could partly account for their answers. However, attitudes in general appear 
to have become Icss rigid than two ycars ago. In 1995, 69 percent of the people said that it was 
‘always wrong: for a marricd man to have scxual relationships outside marriage, and 16 percent said 
it was “mostly wrong’. By 1997, 56 percent of the respondents thought it was always wrong, and 24 
percent regarded it as mostly wrong. Concerning women’s infidelity, 75 percent of the people found 
it ‘always wrong in 1995, and 14 percent as ‘mostly wrong’. By 1997, the number had decreased to 
69 percent as “always wrong’ and 19 percent as ‘mostly wrong.’ 

The Church has undoubtedly been influcntial in the formation of the difference in the 
attitudes of men and women. In a study aimed at analysing the sexual attitudes of Greek Orthodox 
pricsts living in Cyprus, Gcorgiou managed to gct responses from only 130 of the 560 priests to 
whom the questionnaire was given, since the Archbishop of Cyprus restricted the 150 pricsts in his 
diocese from responding (presumably because of the sexual nature of the questions).”* When asked 
their opinions on wives’ adultery, 38 percent of the priests expressed the belicf that the husband 


should not divorce his partner, whatever the circumstances. However. follow-up, face-to-face 
interviews demonstrated that in general. pricsts 


“ private Conversation with Author, Interview with Philacnis, August 1997. 
4 private Conversation with Author i i : 
Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Elissa, Junc 1997. 


“ George J. Georgiou. ‘Sexual Attitudes of Greck Orthodox Pricsts in Cyprus,” The Cyprus Review. 
Vol.4, No.2, 1992, p.45. 
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*...had different advice for the cuckolded husband, as opposed to the wife whose husband 
had been unfaithful. For the cuckolded husband, the pricst’s advice was to obtain an 
immediate divorce. However, for the wife whosc husband had been unfaithful, the advice 
was different. She would be strongly advised to ponder over and reconsider her divorce 
plans. One possible reason for this double standard is partly related to Article 225, that as 
the wife is no longer a virgin. she would be considered inferior to other virginal women.” 


The study also found that 53 percent of them believed in coital abstention during holy name days and 
Saturday evenings. However, 33 percent of the pricsts adviscd on such occasions the wife to respect 
her husband’s wishes, never resisting any sexual advances,’ otherwise the man would be forced into 
the sin of having an extra-marital relationship. The Church’s essentialist notions of the male scxual 
drives as innate and uncontrollable, renders women responsible for both their and their husbands’ 
morality and behaviour. 

The women's responses in the interviews [ carricd out varicd greatly. Some of the marricd 
women in the sample, however. appeared to be a little more tolerant of pcople being involved in 
extramarital relationships than single women were. For some of the younger, single women. being 
involved in a relationship outside marriage was inconccivable: 


“It could never happen to me. [ would never be unfaithful. | would finish my relationship 
first. It is unnatural.’”* 


Others did not rule out the idea of an extra marital affair; rather, in these situations the worry 
concerned being ‘caught’: 


“After being married for so long, the idca of falling in love again fascinates me. I would not 
do it for the scx; that, I gct at home! However, falling in love, having passionate scx, being 
secretive, is Just fascinating. | do not think | would dare do it. But when J hear of married 
women who are involved with other men, I do not condemn them. You never know what is 


going on within a household, between the marricd couple. You can never tell what is going 
on in a woman’s heart.’”? 


The fear of the consequences was also obvious in the case of Jezebel: 


“I know of many women who do it. Most of my fricnds arc having affairs, but all in sccrct 
of course. You know, if I found somconce nice, I think I would do it too (laughing). Mv 
husband is nice, but ... there is something not there. You cannot imagine how many times | 
have considered divorce. But I dare not do it, | just dare not. | am a coward, | suppose. It ts 
also my daughter ... [am just kidding, forgct it, | am joking.” 


Onc woman explaincd that she had had an affair, which lasted a ycar and said that her husband knew 
nothing about it. She had no feelings of guilt because, 


6 Ibid. p.48. 


*” Gorge J. Georgiou, ‘Sexual Attitudes of Greck Orthodox Priests in Cyprus.” Zhe Cyprus Review. 
Vol.4, No.2. 1992. Women are responsible for the sexual viccs of men but also their protection from 
these viccs. 


* Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Pulrcheria, Junc 1997. 


* Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Lamia, Junc 1997. 
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“| don’t think that having an affair took anything away from my relationship with my 
husband. | have every right to have my own life. Is there some regulation, which I am not 
aware of, and which states that women must tell men everything or the other way around? | 
was good to my husband, but at the same time, this othcr man came along and it just 
happened. I did not think for a minute to end my marriage. I think that as human beings, we 
are polygamous, but we arc endlessly trapped in monogamous relationships because this is 


what conservative values and religion want. It is likc this everywhere, but it is worse in 
Cyprus; it is all political here.” 


This woman recogniscs that rather than assuming a common category of oppression for all women 
across the world, it is necessary that the socio-political context within which particular groups of 
women live and operate is examined. As argucd in Chapters Two and Three, there are specific 
ethnic, historical, and cultural dynamics which contribute to the oppression of women in Cyprus. 
Within the countrv itsclf. there are the additional factors of cthnic and class divisions that necd to be 
considered. When undertaking the current study. | had not anticipated some women’s strong 
awareness of incquality and rights over their own lives. In the casc of three of my interviewces, their 
feminist attitudes (as defincd by themsclvcs) were closer to their practices than in the rest of the 
cascs.°' Some women appear to be clear about their rights and nced to take control over thcir lives. 
Unlike previous studies, it is hereby demonstrated that women arc gradually becoming aware of 
gender incqualities and some are willing and intcrested in ‘doing something about it’ in their private 
and public lives -as long that they do not create great public controversy and disapproval. It is 
argued that these women ‘fight’ their own personal battles but are reluctant to include these in the 
context of collective action for larger groups.” 


1.4. The Institutionalised Acceptance of Pregnancy and Abortion 


Similar to many issues, abortion in Cyprus is not as controversial a subject as the case has 
been in other countrics of Europe and the Middle East. Under the Cyprus Law (L.59/74 and 
L.186/86), the regulation conditions for abortion arc first, a certificate from the appropriate police 
authority supported by a medical certificate (‘where that is possible’) for situations of rape and 
second, the recommendation of two doctors. Abortion is legally allowed under certain socio-mcedical 
or socio-cconomic grounds; when it represents a risk to the woman’s physical and/or mental health, a 
risk to fetal health or fetal handicap, rape, or other sexual crimes. The law prohibiting abortion 
(women did obtain abortions before 1974, only if they could afford them) was amended in 1974 
(L.59/74) due to the numerous cases of rape of women by soldicrs during the invasion. “It is telling 
that this dramatic reform, undertaken under the auspiccs of the ecclesiastical courts, should be 
instigated not by the fact of rape itself but by rape by Turkish soldicrs and fears about the possibility 
of bearing the children of the ‘cenemy’.”* However, the introduction of the law and_ its 
implementation during the post-war period contributed towards its institutionalisation, and it did not 
become a highly controversial issuc. Similar to the situation with the political citizenship for women 
being “given to them’ with the establishment of the Republic of Cyprus, the legalisation of abortion 
under certain conditions was granted to women as a result of reasons other than the belicf in 
women’s right to have control over their choices and bodies. 


Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Deborah, Junc 1997. 


*' Although there seemed to be less acute conflict experienced by them than by most of the other 
intervicwees, however, distress and worry over their actions was clear in their words. 


*2 This is further discussed in Chapter Six. 


53 Anthias, Op.Cit., 1989, p.158. 
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A woman working for the Family Planning Association™ explained that she felt the law was 
‘not that bad, if you exclude the part about recommendation by two doctors. Of course in practice, 
nobody actually bothers to do that. Women have abortions all the time.’” Abortion is part of the 
everyday life of Cypriot women, and the main reason for the lack of controversy behind the law 
governing abortion is that it is ignored. According to the International Planned Parenthood 
Association (IPPA), the same law applies in Finland, Iccland, Portugal, Switzcrland, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom, and Northern Ircland.*° In no other European country listed in the report was there 
any mention of the necd for the consent of the police authoritics. During ficldwork, I had no 
indication of any abortion having taken place after a certificate by the police authoritics was issucd, 
and the women -most of whom identificd themsclves as feminists- | have talked to in relevant 
associations did not mention it or consider this to be a problem. The power of authority and the state 
was not questioned in that way: “if you don’t really ncecd to ask the police before you have an 
abortion. why bother to change the law?’ Abortion is free of charge at the government hospital but 
informal sources have explained that it is 


~,..incredibly rare for abortions to take place in hospitals because doctors won't do it, even 
when it is obvious that they should. What is down on paper docs not necessarily give the real 


picture. The truth ts that unless you arc going to dic or somcthing, you have to pay a lot to 
have an abortion at a private clinic.” 


In Greece, however, the only regulating condition for abortion is the requirement for parental consent 
for women under the age of sixteen. The same applics for Turkey, where a report of two specialists - 
in cascs where there is a risk to the woman’s life or the fetal health- is necessary, as well as the 
consent of the husband for married women.” According to the woman from the Family Planning 
Association, the consent of the husband is required in Cyprus for a woman to have an operation to 
become sterile. 

Although women can have abortions without ‘too many questions being asked’, the “moral’ 
discourse on the issuc takes place unofficially amongst them. Fourteen interviewees from my sample 
belicved in the right of women to choose whether to have an abortion or not. Eleven of those 
identified themselves as feminists: in fact. all feminists in the sample claimed to be pro-choicc. 
Further, nine women were against abortion and the remaining two were quite critical but not absolutc 
in their opinions. The two intervicwees who claimed to be anti-feminists were also anti-abortion. 
Finally, two intervicwees said that they had had an abortion. They both claimed to be indifferent to 
feminist ideas and were pro-choice. The first said: 


“{ don't really want anyone to know about it, because you know what this place ts like. They 
will call me names and they will not understand. The tragic thing is that everyone docs it. 


* Private Conversation with Author, Interview, Family Planning Association Offices, Nicosia, July 
1997. The Family Planning Association receives little help from the government. Some funding 


comes from the International Planning Parenthood Federations by which is it regulated and which 
has 160 member states. 


% Private Conversation with Author, Interview with FPA member. 1997. 


* International Plan Parenthood Federation (IPPF) European Network, Abortion Laws in /uropean 
Countries, November 1996. 


57 Private Conversation with Author, Interview, January 1997, 


** International Plan Parenthood Federation (IPPF) European Network, Abortion Laws in iuropean 
Countries, November 1996. 
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but they keep silent about it. | know it’s not something to advertise, it’s personal, but not 
being able to tell a single soul is spooky.””” 


This woman made a conscious decision to have an abortion and has to face the isolation of being 
unable to share her experience with anyone, including her fricnds. Similarly, the second woman said: 


“It was scven months before the wedding. My parents knew, | suppose, that I was sleeping 
with my husband before. However, if my belly showed at the wedding, thcy would be 
humiliated, because people would think their daughter got married only because she had to. 
That her husband married her for the sake of safeguarding her name ... I do not regret it for 
a minute. Rather than go through all that, I was much happier to have an abortion ... No, he 
(the husband) does not know. He would kill me because he is all very religious and all that. 


He would not have marricd me. Don’t get me wrong, I am religious, too. But, ] could not go 
through so much hassle.” 


A third woman faced a great dilemma when her husband insisted that she had an abortion after an 
unplanned pregnancy for a third child was found out. Not onlv did she receive no cmotional support 
in her cffort to reach a decision, but she was also faced with an additional problem. Although 
keeping the baby would increase problems in her marital life. she decided to do what she felt was 
best and had no regrets afterwards: 


“| had a lot of problems because of it. Pericles wanted me to have an abortion because he 
felt that three children would be too many, that it would be too difficult, and all that. But I 
could not do it. I think it is partly religion, but it is not only that. I could not kill my baby. 1 
look at the baby now and I don’t regret it for a minute. However, I have gone through a lot 
with my husband because of it. The whole relationship has worsened.” 


Aspasia explained that “women have a right to choose whether to keep the baby or not, but for me, it 
was not a matter of choice. | could not cven consider it, and after a visit to my priest, | knew I had 
made the right decision.” This woman secmed clear about her position concerning abortion and was 
accepting of other women’s choices. Despite her conviction that women have the right of personal 
choice over their own bodies, she made her choice after consultation with a pricst who ‘confirmed’ 
her beliefs. Further, although she claimed that for hcr it was not a matter of choice, her actions 
confirm that she could indeed choose between two options. In fact, she made a conscious decision to 
do what felt right for her rather than what her husband asked her to do. At the same time, the 
influential power of religion appears to be stronger than the relative power of individual men within 
households. A ninetecn-year-old student of mine told me that she had had two abortions within one 
year, and that she held no regrets about it. She asked me: 


“Do you think that men have any right in a woman’s decision to have an abortion or not? 
Because it makes me angry and frustrated that they think they can. It makes no difference if 
onc 1s marricd or not. If it is my body, 1 should get to decide, right? | am fed up with all 


thesc men trying to tell me how to run my life. I mean, [| am kind of messcd-up in some 
ways, but it’s my own business, right?” 


° Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Hydna, August 1997. 
© Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Korinna, August1997. 
§! Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Aspasia, July 1997. 

® private Conversation with Author, Interview with Aspasia, July 1997. 


8 private Conversation with Author, May 1998. 
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In the casc of these women, there were no regrets about their choiccs and actions, at the same time, 
when these decisions had to be taken, they faced many dilemmas and were subjected to great stress 
in order to make decisions. The interview results indicate to a relationship between women’s feminist 
identity and their pro-choice attitudes. Similarly, anti-feminist women in the sample expresscd anti- 
abortion beliefs, irrespective of age, cducation, and position in the labour markct. Eventually, women 
who were indifferent to feminist ideas expressed both positions on the issuc and two of them said 
they had had abortions. In the case of Aspasia, her decision to keep her baby was partly based on 
advice she had reccived from a Christian Orthodox priest. She explained that “there was no one else 
I could have talked to.”"™ 

It is telling that, according to the Family Planning Association representative, there arc no 
government services for counselling concerning abortion or information on contraception. All this is 
the responsibility of the Association, which provide all these services, although they have limited 
members of staff and resources. The Association depends mainly on work donc by private doctors on 
a voluntary basis. The representative argued that it cost between 70 and 80 Cyprus pounds for a 
woman to have the coil in a private clinic, whereas it cost 20 pounds at the clinic of the Association. 
The necd for further information on both abortion and contraception was highly stressed by the 
representative. A twenty-nine-year-old student of mine explained: 


“| hated my husband. I did not want t slecp with him. He was “given to me” by my parents 
and I cried for days and nights. I did not know much about contraception and when the first 
baby was born, | was shocked. He said he had been carcful. Then. the sccond baby was 
planned but the third was not. I wanted to have an abortion but I could not. It is just such a 
sin. It is so much against religion. Only talking about it makes me fee! awful. But it is truc, | 
thought about it. I did not do it. As a result, I have an awful marriage and | can’t end it. I 
cannot. At least, I did not have an abortion. If my family knew I thought about it, they would 
shoot me. But you know, I was so naive, I did know anything. And I could not ask because 
there was no onc I could trust. 


As illustrated in the cxamplcs above, religion is one of the main influcnccs on women’s decision to 
have an abortion or not. The representative of the Family Planning Association confirmed that the 
church “is always fighting us for advocating contraception.’ She explained that when they were 
trying to launch a major advertising and information campaign on safe sex, the Church demanded 
that photographs of condoms be removed from the Icaflets, as these were obscene. Aftcr pressurc 
from the Church, the Youth Organisation (government supported service) refused to sign a petition 
for the decriminalisation of homoscxuality, although this was signed by the Family Planning 
Organisation. “The Church is trying to protect the family and so are we. However, the church 1s 
trying to safeguard the family as a unit, whercas we look at the family as a group of individuals with 
specific needs.”** She demonstrated using an cxample of a woman with seven children who had 
visited the Family Planning Association and had had the coil fitted without her husband’s knowledge 
(as was her ‘formal’ right). Her husband eventually started hitting her for being unable to conceive: 
thus, she had the coil taken out, conccived again and had it fitted once more, without her husband 


** Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Aspasia, July 1997. 


** About onc hundred and forty voluntccrs, both mcn and women (mostly in their late teens and carly 


twentics) also offer their scrvices for the association, mostly in terms of organizing campaigns. 
advertising, information serviccs ctc. 


% Private Conversation with Author, January 1997. 
°7 Private conversation with Author, Interview. January 1997. 


& private conversation with Author, \nterview, January 1997. 
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knowing anything about it. “It’s men’s technique to keep these women busy and unable to think of 
anything clsc,” the interviewee argued. “They fecl that if they do not have any morc kids, their 
husbands will Icave them. Of course we arc basically talking about working-class women from rural 
areas.” Further, she said, men rarely attended appointments with their wives and rarcly accepted to 
usc condoms.” 

There is, however, a decline in the birth rate in Cyprus. It dropped from about 32.2 births 
per 1000 population in 1946 to about 22 in the carly sixtics and reached a minimum of 16.0 in 1975, 
because of the Turkish invasion.” After that, it increased stcadily to 20.8 in 1982. However, by 
1990 the birth rate declined stcadily again to reach 19.0 births per 1000 population.” In 1996, the 
number of births in the government controlled area reached 9638 compared to 9869 the year before. 
The total fertility rate”? decreased from 2,46 in the period 1982-85 to 2,38 in the period 1988-199] 
and decreased further to 2,18 in the period 1993-1996. According to official statistics, Cyprus has 
one of the lowcst proportions of cxtra-marital births in Europe, and “fertility is still almost 
exclusively marital fertility. In 1996 only 144 children were born out of wedlock constituting a mere 
1,5 percent of the total number of births.””* In 1996. the average age of women at the birth of their 
first child was 25,6 years while the average age at birth irrespective of the order of child was 28,2 
years. Further, it appears that women in rural arcas start childbcaring carlicr than in urban arcas.” 
Education constitutes one of the socio-economic factors determining fertility in Cyprus. Although the 
wife and husband’s education is non-linearly related to family sizc, there sccms to be a stronger 
relationship in urban arcas and as the age of the wife riscs:” 


“For cxample, for women in the age-group 35-39, most of whom will have completed their 
family sizc, those who have not worked since marriage in rural arcas have, on average, 0.9 
of a child more than comparable women in urban arcas, and 0.7 of a child more than urban 
women who have been active.””* 


The representative told me that rescarch carricd out in the late 1970s showed an urgent need for 
sex education at schools. When it was introduced, it uscd to be cither part of the biology class, or the 
responsibility of health visitors. In 1993, however, numerous tcachers were traincd to deal with scx 
education at schools. These were physical education, biology, physics, homc economics, and biology 
teachers. A multi-disciplinary group of professionals are currently being traincd (the first workshop 
took place between 16-18 October 1998 in Nicosia) in order to promote and support the development 
and implcmentation of sex education of young people. , 


” Department of Statistics and Rescarch, Demographic Report, Cyprus: Ministry of Finance, 1996. 
™ Department of Statistics and Research, Social Indicators, Cyprus: Ministry of Finance, 1991. 


” «The total fertility rate represents the number of live births that would occur to a woman if she 
were to cxpcrience the age-specific fertility rates of the population of women aged 15 to 49 ycars 
during her own reproductive period”. William J House, Cypriot Women in the Labour Market, An 
Exploration of Myths and Reality: Women, Work and Development, United Nations Publication, 
Women, Work, and Development No.10, Geneva: International Labour Office, 1985, p.9. 


® Department of Statistics and Research: Demographic Report 1996, Republic of Cyprus: Ministry 
of Finance, Population Statistics, Scries I], Report No.34, 1997. p.16. 


™ Ibid., p.16. 


® W.J. House. Socio-economic Determinants of Vertility in Cyprus, Republic of Cyprus: 
Department of Statistics and Rescarch, Ministry of Finance, 1981 (ILO/UNFPA, Population, 
Employment Planning and Labour Force Mobility Study, CYP/77/POI, Working Papcr No.9), p.27. 


” Ibid., p.16. Onc of the reasons for this phcnomenon sided by House, arc the differences associated 


with the benefits and costs of rearing children by placc of residence. 
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The above evidence suggcsts that rural residence, age, and participation in the labour force appear to 
have a major effect on women’s control over contraception and family sizc. The women in my 
sample were privileged in that respect; however, institutionalised rcligion was found to be an 
important factor influcncing most women’s decisions in both rural and urban scttings. 


2. Women and Other ‘Others’ 


My rescarch results indicate that urban middle-class women in Cyprus find themsclves 
caught between their attitudes and practices. The conflicts and contradictions they face are part of 
their everyday rcalitics; however, women deal with these in different ways. Some experience them 
unproblcmatically, others find them to be sources of tension and struggle, and yet others accept them 
despite their convictions because they fecl there is not much that they can do about it. Nevertheless. 
all of these women adopted techniques and coping-mechanisms, which allowed them to adjust to the 
demanding environment they lived in. In the process of doing so. they tended to create ‘others’ 
amongst women whom they cxcluded from the in-groups they formed. 

Since many urban middle-class women arc in full-time, paid employment, their “double- 
shift’? can be relieved with the employment of domestic assistants. There is a rapidly growing 
tendency for familics or couples to employ domestic assistants from the Philippincs and Sri Lanka 
mainly to look after their children. Olympias has becn employing a Filipino woman for the last three 
years. “I don't like it that she is around the house all the time but at the same time it is a big rclicf to 
be able to do what I like without having to worry about Icaving the kids with a baby-sitter or 
alone.””’ Further, Athaliah’s and Jezcbel’s parents employ Sri Lankan maids who are ‘lent’ to their 
daughtcrs on a weckly basis to help them with domestic chores without additional payment. 
Sappho’s mother-in-law employed a Filipino woman who also cleaned Sappho’s house twice week. 
Sappho told her mother, who also had an Asian maid, not to Ict “Nina think that she can do whatever 
she pleases. If she mixcs with all these other maids, she is going to start wanting morc and asking for 
things. She should know her place. She is lucky to have this job, most women in her country become 
prostitutes to survive.” Sappho was referring to another maid, a friend of Nina’s who openly 
complained that she was made by her employer to work all day and on occasions not allowed to 
Icave the house on Sundays as indicated in her contract. Domestic assistants from the Philippines 
and Sri Lanka arc treated like second class citizens, and on occasions like slaves, by both men and 
women. When a young, middle-class woman realised that at the dinner party she was invited to 
attend, a Filipino woman was also invited, she refused to go, saying that the pcople who saw her at 
the restaurant would think she mixed with a maid.” 

It appears that a small number of privileged women have their needs “met through services 
provided by subordinate, servile, or enslaved women... Women’s successes in achieving educational 
and occupational parity with men have enabled a growing minority of successful women to buy 
chcap domestic services from more disadvantaged women.” Many women in my study accepted 
this situation with domestic assistants and thcir bchaviour toward those women supported it. 
Although most of them argucd that women arc oppressed by men in Cyprus and that they have to 
suffer because of it, their practices were once more an indication of the contradictions these women 
encountercd. Domestic assistants were not included in their definitions of the ‘women’ category. 
Nevertheless. five intervicwecs expressed thcir disapproval of the abuse of these women both at a 
social and a personal level. All five women were involved in voluntary work, considered themselves 


” Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Olympias, Junc 1997. 
78 Present at a discussion with Sappho and her mother, 21 Scptember 1997. 
” Private Conversation with Author, story told by Mclanic during Intervicw, July 1997. 


* Caroline Ramazanoglu. 'eminism and the Contradictions of Oppression, Routledge. 1989. 
p.107. 
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feminists, and refuscd to cmploy these domestic assistants.*' By refusing to employ them these 
women tricd to show thcir contempt about the way domestic assistants arc manipulated, but at the 
same time rejected these women the opportunity to work for more moncy than thcy would be able to 
cam in their own countrics. It appears that women who identify themsclvcs with feminism 
(irrespective of their individual definitions of the term) in urban Cyprus arc more awarc of gender as 
well as class and ethnic divisions within thcir socicty than non-feminist or anti-feminist women arc. 
Awareness of one type of oppression increases awareness of other types of oppression. 

Feminist women in the sample were also morc tolerant of issucs concerning homosexuality 
and scxual orientation. Although three interviewees were very critical of homosexuality, the cleven 
women in the sample who identificd themselves as feminist did not consider homoscxuality as 
negative behaviour in any way. The same could not be said for the majority of the women in the 
study. Although they accepted homosexuals, they did not “particularly want to have anything to do 
with them. Let them do what they want to do, but I don’t have to be exposed to it.""* Similar findings 
were shown in the Cypriot Social Attitudes Survev. Respondents were asked whether they agreed or 
disagreed with the decriminalisation of homosexuality as a criminal offence: 41 percent said that 
homosexuality ought to be dccriminalised whereas 59 percent disagreed. Again, women showed 
lower Icvels of tolerance towards “deviant behaviour’: 66 percent of the women as opposcd to 51 
percent of the men disagreed with the decriminalisation of homosexuality. If these numbers are 
compared with 1994, 71 percent of the pcople disagreed with the decriminalisation, in 1995, the 
percentage was 61 percent, and by 1997, it was down to 59 percent. These findings on attitudes 
concerning homosexuality contrast with findings in other countrics like the United States. For 
example, American women were found to be more accepting of homosexuality and to have a greater 
tendency to regard the basis for scxual orientation as somewhat social rather than natural.”’ 

The sharp social changes taking place in Cyprus are clearly reflected in people's attitudes. 
Recently, a ‘new’ dilemma arose within the ‘authoritics’ and the state and consequently within 
society in general. After a gay man took the State to the European Court of Justice, the law 
concerning homosexuality was expected to change, since the Cypriot government has been trying to 
facilitate membership with the European Union. In a heated debate in which the media and 
eventually the people were involved, the Cyprus Weckly* explaincd that “The House of 
Representatives will decide after Easter what its stance will be on decriminalising homosexuality. At 
the moment, Cyprus is failing to conform with a ruling by the European Court of Human Rights to 
make homosexuality legal.” Most of the House Members were in favour of accepting the ruling to 
decriminalisc homosexuality but the Orthodox Church took a vocal, strongly opposing stance on the 
matter, considering homosexuality a sin. It is important here to point out that according to the law, 
homosexuality can only be ‘committed’ by men and involves anal penctrative scx. Women’s 
homosexuality was not, and is not an issuc. It is not illegal and thus docs not need to be 
decriminaliscd. Lesbians were not and are not there, they do not exist, and they do not matter. 
Upon discussing female homoscxuality, Phryne argued that she was aware of “numerous cxamples, 
but they are not out in the open, for obvious reasons.”** She gave an cxample concerning a woman 


8g ee : be : : . 

' Similarly, Cynthia Enloe argues that “out of a desire to appear fashionable and bolster their 
sometimes shaky self-confidence, many women have become the prime consumers of products made 
by women working for low wages in other countries.” Cynthia Enloe, Making Feminist Sense of 


International Politics; Bananas, Beaches, and Bases, Berkeley: University of California Press. 
1989, p.198. 


® Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Korinna, August 1997. 


8 Emily W. Kanc & Mimi Schippers: “Mcn’s and Women’s Belicfs about Gender and Sexuality’, 
Gender and Society, Vol.10, No.5, pp.650-665, October 1996, p.663. 


*§ The Cyprus Weekly, April 18-24, 1997, p.7. 


*§ Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Phryne, August 1997, 
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who had been in a gay relationship for six years and was “a Icsbian until she could not stand the 
pressure any longer and decided to get married.”*° She is currently marricd, has three children, and 
her husband knows nothing about her previous scxual activities. She explained that if he found out 
he would kill her. Another case involved a gay couple who was in a monogamous relationship for 
almost a decade. They lived abroad for the whole period since they were terrificd with the idea of 
returning to Cyprus. In fact, remaining abroad for all that time was a struggle they went through 
simply in order to be together. A lack of options pushed them into finally returning to Cyprus despite 
being unable to cxpress their relationship in public. When onc of them decided to ‘confess’ her 
sexual oricntation to her family, she was treated with pity and she was regarded as ill. Similarly. 
Korinna argucd that lesbian women were not to blame for thcir ‘condition.’ “It is not their fault 
really. We should not reject the poor people, but accept them. Fecl for them. They are born that 
way.”*’ Fiftecn women in my sample were accepting of homosexual behaviour; eleven of them 
idcntificd themsclves as feminists whereas the rest were indifferent. Another seven women who 
claimed to be indifferent to feminist ideas were less tolerant, and the remaining three were very 
critical of gav people. One of these women considered herself an anti-feminist and the other two 
indifferent to feminism. Feminist opinions appear to be linked in the sample to higher levels of 
tolerance and greater understanding toward ‘others’. The consciousness, personal cxpericnce, and 
awareness of ‘otherness’ appcar to be related to greater acceptance of social groups that could fall 
under similar catcgorics of oppression and exclusion. 

In gencral, deviation from hetcroscxual scx scems to “posit a threat to the vicw that scx is 
innate” and therefore homosexuality is treated with “exaggcrated horror.” In Cyprus, as in Grecce. 
homosexual behaviour has been interpreted as involving an ‘active’. very masculine man. and a 
‘passive,’ ‘feminine’ man. Cypriots widely accept that the passive member in a male homosexual 
relationship is the ‘real homosexual’, the poustis; the active partner is jokingly called 
kouloumbaras, and he can be more socially accepted as a man who had ‘normal’ sexual urges 
fulfilled with a member of the same sex. Many sexual activitics jokingly described by soldicrs 
(eightcen to twenty year old men) involve “X having been fucked by Y, because he is gay.” This 
contradictory attitude on male homosexuality is reflected in the study by Georgiou mentioned above, 
who found that “the Cypriot pricsts ... believed that the passive homosexual was by far worse than 
the active onc ... and also reflects the socictal attitudes of the majority of Cypriot males.””’ One of 
my intervicwecs told me that her husband had such experiences with two men in the army and that he 
confessed it to her when they first met; she found it strange but acceptable because her husband was 
the active partner: “he is not exactly a poustis, right?””' Patriarchal attitudes are again dominant in 
the above mentioncd interpretations, as traditional associations of scxual passivity and weakness are 
connected with gay men, who arc ‘feminine in behaviour’ (yenekotot, poustidhes), However, a 


* Ibid. 
*” Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Korinna, August 1997. 


** Peter Loizos & Evthymios Papataxiarchis, “Gender, Scxuality, and the Person in Greck Culture’. 
in P. Loizos & E. Papataxiarchis (cds.), Contested Identities: Gender and Kinship in Modern 
Greece, Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1991, p.227. 


© The poustis (passive homosexual) is “strongly denigrated as someone who fundamentally lacks 
full humanity, and his weakness exposes him to all sorts of cvil dispositions ... Poustis comes to be 
a synonym for liar or thicf, a man without dignity, and it strongly contrasts with the characterization 
of the man who adopts the ‘male’ role and who may claim a ‘supermale’ reputation, much as he 
might if he consorted with a prostitute.” /bid., pp.227-8. 


” George J. Georgiou, “Scxual Attitudes of Greck Orthodox Priests in Cyprus,” The Cyprus Review, 
Vol.4, No.2. 1992. Female homosexuality is not mentioned in the study. once again reflecting the 
attitudes of the society in gencral, and the rescarcher himself. 


*! Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Jezebel, July 1997. 
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commonly used term to “suggest the possibility of scxual attraction between women”” docs not 
exist. Further, “not only is there no female counterpart to the poustis, but therc is no common term 
for a woman who would wish to take a ‘male role, cithcr.” Female homosexuality, if expressed, is a 
decp secret that no onc wishes to uncover. The association of women’s sexuality to fertility is so 
strong that a need for women to ‘express’ scxuality in ways that cannot result to procreation is 
beyond perception.” 

This restrictive construction of female scxuality within the contcxt of procreation is 
dominant in the gender-role expectations for Cypriot women only. Forcign women are considered 
different. They are simply there for Cypriot men to have sex with. They arc considered “casy’ and as 
long as they are ‘lured’, they will give a man ‘what he wants.” Thcir attraction to the Cypriot man, or 
their willingness to be involved in sexual intercourse is irrelevant. After 1974. this ‘forcign’ woman 
was generally the tourist woman from Western Europe, and especially Scandinavian countries. This 
‘more sexually liberated” woman became ‘the official reason for the increase of divorce’ since she 
readily accepted the advances of the Cypriot man. who was in manv cascs. marricd.”* However. after 
the collapse of Eastern Europe. Cyprus has witnessed unexpected changes in the family structure. 
Thousands of Russian, Rumanian, and Ukrainian women came to Cyprus to work as “artistes.” The 
requirement has been that they become strippers/dancers in inner-city cabarcts that have increased 
rapidly to reach a number close to a hundred. For an island of half a million inhabitants. the figure is 
relatively high. Numerous cases have been made public concerning the owners of these clubs who 
force the women to slecp with the customers for moncy, most of which arc received by the club 
owncrs. Women between the ages of cightccn to twenty-five offer their “services” to Cypriot men for 
prices varying from thirty to one hundred pounds. “Massage parlours” are advertised on an cveryday 
basis in the press, only later to be discovered to operate as ‘homes’ for these affairs. Prostitution has 
reached uncontrollable rates and is linked to another ‘new phenomenon’ in Cyprus, that of organised 
crime. Currently, all fiftccn agents bringing forcign artistes into Cyprus have a criminal record. At 
the House Crime Committce, which discussed the link betwcen prostitution and organised crime, 
Interior Ministry Permanent Sccretary Thanos Michacl said: “Prostitution will always be there 
whether it stems from cabarcts, night-spots or pubs and we can't stop it. If we closed all the cabarets. 
would not artistes work in massage parlours, brothcls or enter the island as tourists and work as 
prostitutes.” He also said, “the committce was considering limiting the number of forcign artistes at 
each cabaret. This would mean, however, that the remaining women would simply have to sleep with 
more men”” and, closing the cabarets would force the problem underground. The reasons behind the 
‘fact’ that women would have to sleep with morc men remains unchallenged (the amount of men 
requiring the ‘services’ would remain thus stable?). In fact, it is taken for granted and given as a 
reason for the perpetuation of the present, patriarchal status quo. The problem docs not appcar to be 
prostitution itself, or the exploitation of the Eastern European women concerned who arc many times 
forced to do what they do not wish to do, but rather the links of prostitution with organised crime. 
Cyprus is a place where prostitution has been Icgally accepted as part of socicty and ‘ierothoules’ 
(sacred servants / Icgal prostitutes) have been scrving the ‘common good’: organised crime has “got 
in the way’ of smoothly run, patriarchal affairs. 


® Loizos & Papataxiarchis, Op.Cil., p.229. 

Ibid. 

* For a thorough discussion on tourist women and Mediterrancan men, sec Sofka Zinovicff, 
‘Hunters and Hunted: Kamaki and the Ambiguitics of Sexual Predation in a Greck Town.”. in P. 
Loizos & E. Papataxiarchis (cds.), Contested Identities: Gender and Kinship in Modern Greece. 
Princeton, NJ: Princcton University Press, 1991. 

°° The Cyprus Weekly, “Government Cannot Fight Prostitution’, 22-28 May 1998, p.6. 

6 Ibid. 
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- Similar to northern Cyprus, in the non-occupied, southern Republic of Cyprus which is 
under study here, Russian and Rumanian women are sccn as a source of disorder and danger, but 
they 


*,,.also have a more complex role in helping to define community boundaries at a time of 
change in gender roles and expectations ... The two aspects of female scxuality symboliscd 
by Russians and Rumanians —deviant and unambiguously dangerous, as well as modern, 
attractive, and ambiguous- are present in constructions of gender and sexuality that also 
apply to Cypriot women. Russian and Rumanian women are an embodiment of the outsider 
within a role that is illustrated by the was in which thcy are incorporated into ‘traditional’ 
structures of authority and control.””” 


In the Republic of Cyprus, the symbolic and eventual problem becomes not the Eastern 
Europcan women’s entry as workers in the tourist industry, but rather as artistes, available to dance 
and ‘fulfil the sexual wishes of men” (sexualikes epithimies ton antron), with moncy as their only 
demand. In many cascs where Cypriot couples scparate after the man’s affair with an Eastern 
European woman, the immigration authorities are called to ‘kick the woman out of the country’ so 
that the man can return home. An immigration official explained that thcy were thus safeguarding the 
traditional Cypriot family.°** The common story involves a middle-aged man who gets involved with 
a cabarct dancer in her late teens or carly twentics and then decides to Icave his family and live with 
her.” When one of the women in my study was recently subjected to the same experience, the first 
thing she was askcd by her relatives was whether she would like to sce the woman out of the country. 
Her positive rcply Icd to Immigration officers deporting the woman a few months later.'” Further, 
when I escorted a Russian student to the Immigration Authoritics after she was forced to have scx 
with her Cypriot guardian, the immigration officer asked me (as I was translating) if the woman had 
been a virgin before the ‘alleged rape.’ I asked whether that made any difference to her case and he 
replied “most of these common women arc asking for it, you sec. They are poor and they come here 
to lure our men. We must make sure they are decent, but they never are.”"”' Many women support 
the sentiments of the immigration officer and they openly express hatred and disgust in certain cases 
about the morality and behaviour of Eastern European artistes. Regarded as a direct threat to their 
marriages, and thus the ‘legitimation’ of their status in socicty, Easter European women arc 
expected to leave the island and ‘leave us in peace.” Throughout the study, the women | interviewed 
and observed appeared to have clearly defined perceptions about ‘other’ women. Although most of 
them claimed to acknowledge women’s oppression, they appcared inflexible and intolcrant in their 
attitudes and behaviour toward ‘other women.’ The fact that urban, middle-class Cypriot women are 
involved in a process of gender awarencss docs not imply their internalisation and practice of 
discourses which are altcrnative to patriarchy: “during the initial stage of the struggle, the oppressed, 
instead of striving for liberation, tend themselves to become oppressors, or ‘sub-oppressors.”"” 


7 Julic Scott, “Scxual and National Boundarics in Tourism’, Annals of Tourism Research, Vol.22, 
No.2, pp.385-403, 1993, p.400. 


%8 Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Immigration Officer, January 1997. 


” T am personally aware in detail of ninc cases, and I hear of similar cascs very regularly, especially 
duc to my involvement at the Centre for the Prevention and Handling of Domestic Abuse. Most 
intervicwecs in this study have also described several similar incidences. 


' Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Sappho, July 1997. My interviewee asked me 
not to get into details about her case, as ‘everyone would understand who | am.’ 


1 Private Conversation with Author, November 1996. 


12 Paulo Freire, Pedagogy of the Oppressed, translated by Myra Bergman Ramos, Penguin, 1970, 
1993, p.27. 
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Nevertheless, the feminist women in my samplc illustrated that their awarencss of gender oppression 
within their society increased their awareness about other Icvels of oppression within the same social 
structure.‘ 

Many issues are raised by this particular expression of patriarchal structure in Cyprus. 
Ethnic, class, and gender divisions are mutually constitutive and in this context create difficulties for 
all the partics concemed. Under patriarchy, wives, lovers, ‘proper’ women, prostitutes, wealthy and 
poor women, and their offspring, are the losers of the ‘regime’ that has no ‘clear’ winner. Men 
control this regime only to destroy their marital relationships and the lives of poverty stricken young 
European women (whom they manipulate and eventually Icave in most cascs),'“ but also create the 
path for organised crime to flourish in the society where they live. By rejecting artistes, Cypriot 
women struggle to safeguard their marriages, whereas by choosing to work in cabarcts in Cyprus, 
Eastern European women can escape poverty and unemployment in their countrics. These women 
make choices and conscious decisions -bascd on the options available- over how to deal with the war 
that men have declared against them.’ 


3. The Dark Secret of the Family and Society: ‘Abusing the Other’ 


“The climate of violence against women harms all women. To be female is to walk the 
world of fear. ”! 


“It is not OK that he (the husband) hits me so badly, is it? I would not be complaining if it 
was less, but it is just too much.”!” 


Dealing with the physical war against women'® necessitates direct and immediate actions 
like the introduction of legislative measures aimed to prevent and punish the abusers. In Cyprus, the 
Violence in the Family (Prevention and Protection of Victims) Law, No.47 (I) was introduced in 
1994. It defines violence as “any unlawful act or behaviour which results in direct actual physical or 
psychological injury to any member of the family and includes violence used for the purpose of 


sexual intercourse without the consent of the victim as well as for the purpose of restricting its 
liberty.” 


'°? Tt could further be argued here that, although it has bcen suggested above that feminist opinions 


can be linked to the greater understanding of social groups that could fall into catcgorics of 
oppression and exclusion, when members of these groups pose a direct threat to these women’s 


experiences, then they might demonstrate limited tolerance or acceptance towards them. This ts an 
issuc that ought to be further explored and analyzed by rescarchers. 


'* These women can indeed be argued to be manipulating men in different ways. For them it is a 
way of surviving in a sociopolitical system that offers limited opportunitics. 


'°5 Sec Marilyn French, 7he War Against Women, Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1992. 
18 Thid., p.200. 


'7 Private Telephone Conversation, Centre for the Prevention and Handling of Domestic Violence, 


April 1995. The victim was a thirty-two-ycar old, female high school graduate. She was the mother 
of two and she lived in Nicosia, where she worked in a shop. 


108 Marilyn French, Op.Cit. 


19 The Violence in the Family (Prevention and Protection of Victims) Law, No.47 (I), 1994, Section 
3(1). 
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As a volunteer for the Centre for the Prevention and Handling of Domestic Violence for four 
ycars, I received between one and six calls on the days I was on duty.''? During the whole period of 
my voluntary scrvice, I reccived three telephone calls from men. One of these men suggested that we 
(the organisation) should stop implying that only women were abuscd and oppressed by their 
husbands, since the reverse applicd as well. For example, onc man talked about his marriage and the 
fact that his wife was slceping with her brother-in-law. He said that he “was a good husband because 
[ never hit her even though I should have.”"'' The marriage ended in a divorce and, 


“..the whole community is talking about her leaving the children and becoming a prostitute. 
How can an honourable woman exist without her husband? | have no problem of honour 
because I am a man but she is destroyed and she descrves it because she was not honest.”"!? 


‘Honcst’ women, though, appear to be facing problems as well. The thirty-ycar-old. abuscd woman 
who called the centre represents an cxamplc of a great number of strikingly similar cascs: 


“Tam an honest and good woman. What have I done wrong? I clean, 1 have his meal ready 
in the evening when he gets home, I look after the kids (four), and I always take food to his 
mother. I can understand why other men hit their wives when they are ... you know what. 


But me? I have never been with anyone but my husband, I promisc. I am not one of 
them...”! 


A twenty-five-vear-old urban, working-class woman also expressed her acceptance of men’s violence 
towards women. Domestic abuse is so ingrained in the patriarchal structure of Cyprus, that women 
themselves justify it and look for ‘proper’ behaviour in order to avoid it. Men openly control 
women’s actions, and womcn have accepted this for centurics. Women’s tolerance of abuse and their 
acceptance of indoctrinated values pointing to the physical punishment of women who are ‘wrong 
doers” arc illustrated in this woman’s words:'"* 


“When I found out that this woman was calling my house and putting the phone down, or 
trying to talk to my husband, I was furious. Our husbands are fricnds, but we never met. But 
she is cheap. She is married, and she was calling my house. I could not Icave it at that, of 
coursc. My husband didn’t tcll me about it, even though it was going on for two months 
because, he was innocent and didn’t want me to get upsct or cause trouble with his fricnd 
and embarrass him. Anyway, the minute I found out, I called her husband, and told him she 
was disturbing my family. Next thing I know, she came to find me and tcll me, ‘I hope that 


"° Two of the women in my sample have also been volunteers for the samc Centre. 


'" Private Telephone Conversation, Centre for the Prevention and Handling of Domestic Violence, 
March 1996. 


" Thid. 
"3 Private Telephone Conversation with Author, March 1996. 


"4 A Turkish Cypriot interviewee discussed the issuc of domestic violence in the two communitics 
and argued that in her community “men do not hit women. Women have a bettcr status in socicty 
than on this side, [ think. Men in our community do not dare to hit their wives, or rape anyone, 
because the woman’s male relatives will find out and slaughter him. Nothing remains sccrct in our 
community so her brothers or father would find out. In your society, | have heard there is a lot of 
violence. [ think family values are not as strong as in our community. I have never heard of domestic 
abuse here.” Other personal sources, though, expressed the opposite although the woman who 


pointed this out, asked me not to refer to particular examples. Private Conversation with Author. 
Intervicw with Elissa, April 1997. 
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you are happy now. You are not the one who was hit last night so you do not care’. Like I 
should care! She messes up, and then because she is punished for it, it is my fault! Iam glad 
he hit her. I am against men who hit their wives, but this guy had a rcason. He is not one of 
those men who would hit her for nothing." 


Tolcrance for domestic abuse, however, has lessened partly duc to the growing awarcness 
and information of the public through the Centre for the Prevention and Handling of Domestic 
Violence. The introduction of legislation might also have been a contributing factor, though not as a 
‘punishment’ measure, but rather, as a way of showing women that what their husbands “do to them’ 
is not justified. The Violence in the Family (Prevention and Protection of Victims) Law, No.47 (I) of 
1994 has increased the penalties for perpctrators of criminal acts committed against family 
members.''* For example, the penalty for indecent assault on females and males is now imprisonment 
for five ycars as opposed to two, as it was before the changes in the above mentioned law. The law 
further provides for the protection of victims by allowing the issuing of inhibition orders, which 
prohibit the abuser from entering or staying in the family home.''” However, a woman who called the 
Centre had to be taken to the hospital (by a voluntccr) with broken ribs. The doctors did not ask her 
how it had happened and she was not given the x-rays. Thus, she could not make a complaint to the 
police. “I did not know I could do that; but even if | could, he’d find out, and he'd kill me”'"* she told 
me. Another woman who called the centre from a mountainous village said “I can’t tell the 
policcman in the village because he is my husband’s fricnd. I told him once and he told me to be 
patient because my husband does not really mean to do this. He just gets bad tempered.”"? Women 
are unaware of the provisions of the current law; however, even in cases when they were fully aware 
of it, the fact remains that they do not report violence. When a successful professional woman called 
the centre, she explained that “I know everything about the law, I know he is not justified, I know all 
about patriarchy, but I still cannot take him to court. I can cope with the abuse morc than I can cope 
with pcople’s tongue.”’” This woman is aware of the contradictions between her attitudes and her 
practiccs, she appcars in distress partly because of it, and she identifics some of the reasons bchind 
her particular actions. Furthermore, although all of my interviewees condemned domestic (physical) 
abuse, two admitted to have been subject to it.'*" One of them was an admitted feminist whercas the 
other one considered herself an anti-feminist. The first woman argued that her expericnce of physical 
abuse was onc of the basic reasons, which lcd her into eventually adhering to feminist ideas and 
principles whereas the other one did not link her experience with abuse with gender incquality.'*- 
Despite these women’s conflicting attitudes concerning gender relations, their actual expcricnces 
were very similar in terms of the physical abusc they had been subjected to. 


"'5 Private Conversation with Author, February 1996 (Not part of the 25 interviewees) 


"6 The Violence in the Family (Prevention and Protection of Victims) Law, No.47 (I) of 1994. 
Section 4(2). 


7 Tid, Scction 8(1) and 8(2). 


"8 Private Conversation with Author, Centre for the Prevention and Handling of Domestic 
Violence, May 1996. 

'? Private Telephone Conversation, Centre for the Prevention and Handling of Domestic Violence, 
July 1997. 


'° Private Telephone Conversation with Author, February 1996. Gossip and ‘pcople’s tonguc’ arc 
discussed in Chapter Six. 


"2! Soc Chapter Seven, Interview with Mastigga. 


122 The relationship between personal experience and identification with feminist ideas is discussed 


in Chapter Six. 
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3.1. Hidden Realities: Rape in a Small Society 


The Violence in the Family (Prevention and Protection of Victims) Law, No.47 (I), 1994, 
recognises rape as a crime.'” Between 1981 and 1994, there were three to seven reported rapes 
every year. In 1995, the number increased to cight and in 1997 it went up to ten. In the last two 
decades, there werc onc to three reported attempted case of rape every ycar.'”* No information was 
available for me concerning how many of these cascs involved Cypriot women, but expericnce at the 
Centre for the Prevention and Handling of Domestic Abusc, as well as fieldwork undertaken, indicate 
that there is a ncar-zero percentage of Cypriot women who report rape. Most newspapers and the 
mass media inform the public on attempted rapes by Cypriot men of foreign, cspccially Scandinavian 
women. In 1997, there was a heavily publicised case (the first of its kind) of the rape of a Cypriot 
woman with her young daughter while parked by the side of the road in Nicosia. 

According to the European Commission of Human Rights, there was strong evidence of rape 
in Cyprus during the 1974 war. The Cyprus Government complained of 


*... wholesale and repeated rapes of women of all ages from 12 to 71, sometimes to such an 
extent that the victims suffered hacmorrhages or became mental wrecks ... in certain cascs 
members of the same family were repeatedly raped, some of them in front of their own 
children. In other cases, women were brutally raped in public. Rapes were on many 
occasions accompanicd by brutalitics such as violent biting of the victims to the extent of 
severe wounding, hitting their heads on the floor and wringing their throats almost to the 


point of suffocation. In some cases attempts to rape were followed by the stabbing or killing 
of the victim.”"” 


An urban, middle-class woman described how during the 1974 events, at the age of sixtecn, she was 
raped by thrce Turkish soldiers in the prescnce of her parents and her two older sisters. She later 
found it difficult to get marricd because she “was poor and dishonourced.” She got marricd at the age 
of thirty to a “good man who accepted me as I am. However, I never told him that I got pregnant and 
had an abortion because that would have been too much.”!*° Roussou explained that in November 
1974 the Press in Nicosia reported for the first time that rape victims were facing further problems 
since their husbands or fiancés had filed to the Church for divorce. Public interest in the matter was 
portrayed through correspondence in the daily newspapers; some of it supported the male partners 
who could not accept their wives “under the circumstances’. The direct involvement of the Church 
was unavoidable since 


“...1t was the only institution legally capable of granting divorce. Even in the cascs of 
engaged couples where the pricst blessed the rings and signed the dowry contract, approval 
of non-marriage had to be sought through the Church since vows had been exchanged and 
the engagement blessed by a church ceremony,”!?” 


"3 The Violence in the Family (Prevention and Protection of Victims) Law, No.47 (I), 1994, Scction 
5. Rape within marriage is also recognized by the law. 


'* Police Headquarters, Nicosia, Cyprus, Personal Visit, Junc 1998. During my visit to the Police 


Headquarters, [ was not given any formal documents, but a picce of paper was prepared on the spot 
using information from the computer. 


"5 Council of Europe, Report of the European Commission of Human Rights, 10 July 1976, p.121. 
Quoted in Maria Roussou, 1985, p,93. 


6 Private Interview with Author, January 1996. (not part of the 25 interviews) 


"27 Roussou, p.96. 
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It is telling that men would increase their requests for divorccs or dissolution of engagements duc to 
their wives’ -or future wives’- rapes. The involvement and position of the Church in those instances 
and the issuc of rape during 1974 in general necds to be further explored, together with its 
detrimental consequences for a number of women in Cyprus. 

Twenty four of my interviewees condemned rape’ in any situation and under any 
circumstances, and agrecd that it was possible for a husband to rape his wife: “If a woman says no, 
then it means no, doesn’t it?”’?? Twenty-two of them, however, explained that although they would 
probably get a divorce “if such a thing ever happened,” they explained that they would never take 
their husbands to Court because of it. “Can you think of the ridicule? Never mind that he would 
probably kill me afterwards” one woman commented." Although these women were clear about 
their belicfs on their rights over their bodies and sexuality, they were not prepared ‘to punish’ anyonc 
who violated those rights. Part of the reason is actual fear of further physical abuse, but also fear of 
stigmatisation, social rejection, and isolation.'3* A twenty-seven-ycar-old, urban, working-class 
student confided in me something that ‘no one clsc on earth knows’. When she was seven years old, 
onc evening she was walking down the street towards her grandmothcr’s house in the village, when 
she was confronted by an cighteen-ycar-old young man who sexually abused her and raped her. She 
did not scream because she was ‘too frightened to be secn with this man’ and when he explained to 
her that what she had done was terribly wrong, she went home and locked herself into her room. She 
had never told anyone to the day of our conversation. When she was fecling a ‘bit better because of 
having told me’, she explaincd how shc had spent years during her adolescence worrying about the 
loss of her virginity and how that would prevent her from finding a husband. Her mother had always 
told her that her virginity was her ‘passport to a wedding and respect from her future husband.”!? 
Greer explains: 


“When little girls do meet an exhibitionist or happen to talk to a stranger who docs 
something odd to them, they are to frightened and guilty, as well as too worricd about the 
effect on their parents, even to tell them. It is a contributing factor in the pattern of child 
violation that little girls think of themselves as victims, and cannot even summon the energy 
to scream or run away. Because thcy arc prevented from understanding the threat, they can 


have no adequate defence. The bitterest irony is that the child violators arc themsclvcs 
products of the same clumsy conditioning.”’** 


My rescarch and direct involvement at the Centre for the Prevention and Handing of 
Domestic Abuse indicate that urban middle-class women arc less tolcrant of domestic abuse than 
working-class women in both urban and rural settings. My interviewees, as compared with other 
women I observed or had contact with, scemed to be more critical of violence, possibly because of 
the greater options available to them. More spccifically, sixteen women in my sample were very 


128 Mclanic docs not condemn rape when a woman is asking for it. Sce interview with Mclanic in 
Chapter Seven. 


'” Private Interview with Author, Interview with Artemissia, July1997. 
'30 Private Interview with Author, Interview with Elissa, Junc 1997. 
"3! Private Interview with Author, Interview with Olympias, June 1997. 


'? Susan Brownmillcr defines rape as a “conscious process of intimidation by which all men keep all 
women in a state of fear”, in Against Our Will: Men, Women, and Rape, New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1975, p.114 


'33 Private Conversation with Author, September 1997 (Approval to usc the incidence came later, in 
May 1998 when the woman was askcd) 


'34 Greer, Op.Cit., 1968, p.87. 
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critical of domestic abuse. Eleven of these sixteen women were feminist and four of them indifferent. 
The remaining one was a woman who identificd hersclf as anti-feminist. The other anti-feminist 
woman in my sample (out of a total of two) appcared to justify violence against women under certain 
circumstances. My results indicate that tolerant attitudes about violence against women and domestic 
abuse are not related to women’s stated feminist opinions. However, identification with feminist 
ideas and gender consciousness is a critical factor, which motivates and contributcs to women’s 
stated decision to leave abusive partners. 


3.2. Of Legal Offences: Sexual Harassment and Women 


“Sexual harassment exposes men’s deep, unacknowledged sexual hatred of women and the 
censored fact that men are the agents of women’s oppression. ”"” 


Although demonstrating a certain acknowledgement of domestic abuse and making cfforts to 
protcct the victims, the law docs not treat scxual harassment as an offence. When a female employee 
of onc of the biggest banks in Cyprus in 1998 complained of persistent verbal scxual harassment by 
onc of her ‘supcriors’, she complained to higher levels of management who allegedly tricd to hush it 
up. There was a highly publicised case as “no case of sexual harassment has been contested in the 
courts before ... The only previous scxual harassment case involved a female tourism employee who 
was awarded £4000 last year, but that case was heard by an industrial tribunal and was 
uncontested.”"*° Discussing the case, it was argued that “both partics now sccm on course for a 
lengthy legal battle the like of which Cyprus has never seen before,”"*’ especially since the woman 
was allegedly asking for about 350,000 Cypriot pounds. Later, onc more female cmployce supported 
the former by complaining of sexual harassment by the same person. However, the whole case was 
settled out of court in the end for 120,000 pounds. More precisely, in the first casc, the woman 
resigned after negotiations with the bank management and after receiving the above amount, whereas 
in the sccond case the woman got promoted and received other benefits. Since the legal system docs 
not yct provide for the victims of sexual harassment at the workplace (or anywhere clsc), this was 
again a demonstration of a patriarchal regime that strives to remain unchangcable at ‘any cost.” In a 
similar case involving a Rumanian woman married to a Cypriot man, the case went to court and her 
abuser (her employer) was accused of indecent attack/assault, because of the lack of Icgislation on 
sexual harassment. Although hundreds of complaints are reported by female members of various 
trade unions, the cascs always remain unresolved or ignored, since little or nothing can be donc about 
it. When cascs were reported to the police, no help was given to the victims. '® In onc case, where 
there was an attempted rape, the victim reported the incident to the policc, but absolutely nothing 
was done about it since the abuser enjoycd a high status in his community. The victim finally 
resigned and eventually experienced nervous breakdown and social isolation.'” Similar feclings were 
expcricnced in 1997 by a female Cyprus Broadcasting Corporation employee who was scxually 
assaulted at her place of work. The woman suffered a shock and had to Icave her job, but the whole 
casc has been, aftcr some publicity, suppressed. In the last few months, and more spccifically in the 
summer and fall of 1998, a number of sexual harassment cases have reached the headlines of both 


35 French, Op.Cit.. p.137 
6 The Cyprus Mail, Sunday, March 1998, p.1. 
'37 hid, p.2. 


"8Center for Rescarch and Development, Sexual Harassment in the Workplace in Cyprus. 
Intercollege, Nicosia, Report 20 March 1997, p.8. 


139 Thi. 
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the daily press and magazines. Most involve harassment of women by male doctors, and the most 
recent case, a male university lecturer and his female student. 

When the Association for the Prevention of Sexual Harassment in the Workplace organised 
an open Iccture on scxual harassment, the participation by various groups, institutions, and 
individuals was relatively low.’” After the Iccture, a study was contacted"! to cxamine the extent of 
the phenomenon in Cyprus. The sample consisted of a large number of working pcople, 66.6 percent 
of them being women and the rest men. Both personal intervicws were conducted and confidential 
questionnaires were distributed. 84.4 percent of the people agreed that the phenomenon did indeed 
exist. Out of this number, 46.5 percent belicved that the phenomenon was observed very regularly, 
34.3 percent said it happencd ‘sometimes’ and 19.2 percent claimed that it was extremely rarc. 
However, 15 percent of the respondents felt that there was no scxual harassment at the workplace in 
Cyprus. More than half of the respondents (51 percent) believed that pcople who were sexually 
harassed provoked with their behaviour and appearance; 48 percent of women agreed with the 
above. Further, more men than women in the study complaincd of having been sexually harassed. 
that is, 59.3 percent of the men and 40.7 percent of the women. Morcover, 38 percent of the 
respondents considered the ‘provocative dress of women’ as scxual harassment whereas only 16,5 
percent felt the samc in the case of men. More women (60 percent) felt that ‘provocative dress for 
women was scxual harassment than men (40 percent). Again, women appearcd to be less ‘liberal’ 
than men were. In the study, it was also found that 55 percent of the women who were sexually 
harassed felt intense anger whercas only 5.2 percent of the men felt the same. Furthermore, 63.2 
percent of the women felt greatly disturbed as opposed to 10.2 percent of the men. Finally, 26.7 
percent of the women experienced ‘great fear’ whereas no man claimed the same. 

Two women in my sample suggested that sexual harassment is mercly the response of men 
to provocative female behaviour. One of them said, “it is not really harassment but simply the 
reaction of men to cheap women who are asking for it.”'“* The other one explained that “this sort of 
thing docs not happen at the workplace, some people just exaggerate. I think that some women want 
it, some men are creeps, and you get isolated incidents of some form of abuse, but it is not in the 
workplace, or anywhere specific. It is just that a few people do not know how to behave.”'? The 
formcr considered herself as anti-feminist whercas the other was not interested in “these sort of 
things at all.”'”’ The remaining twenty-three of the twenty-five women in my study, irrespective of 
their individual gender attitudes, acknowledged the existence of scxual harassment and stressed that 
it was very common in the workplace: “there are all these bastards who think that just because they 
hold a position of authority, they can stare at your breast and legs while you walk past. I ignore it, 
because he (the boss) is just looking. I hate it, he gives me the creeps. But, if he ever says or trics to 
do anything, I will make sure he is fired.”’” First, for this woman the ‘gazc’ is not sufficicnt to 
require immediate measures to be taken, despite the distress that is causcs her. She recognises that 
his action is beyond his authority, she disapproves of it, but in practice, what shc docs is to acccpt it 
without saying anything. The conflict between perception and praxis becomes evident in the case of 
this woman. Sccond, although this woman suggested that shc ‘would make sure he was fircd’, 
whether this man would indeed be accused of scxual harassment is a different matter as no 
Icgislation protects the rights of this woman. Cypriot men kecp women in a constant state of fear. 
Similarly, women can further contribute towards male dominance -through the perpetuation of 
scxual harassment, by explaining the phenomenon as some women’s fault. Finally, by not 


' January 1997, 


') Centre for Rescarch and Development, Op.Cit. 


'@2 Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Mclanic, July 1997. 
143 private Conversation with Author, Interview with Hydna, July 1997 
'* Ibid. 


'5 Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Herodias, July 1997. 
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acknowledging the existence of sexual harassment as a scrious issuc that requircs Icgislation, the 
patriarchal state (and its predominantly male Icaders and decision makers) manages to perpetuate 
this fear. 


4. Conclusion: The Confinement of Women outside the Home 


This chapter has demonstrated how thc patriarchal ‘regime’ opcratcs in Cyprus through the 
various ways in which men control women sexually, bodily, and emotionally. My study demonstrates 
that although patriarchal relations dominate cveryday life and the activitics of Cypriot pcople, 
attitudes of urban women have sharply changed since other studics were conducted in the 1980s. It 
has been demonstrated that women in the 1990s are subjected to conflicting messages on ‘proper’ 
bchaviour and appearance and are caught between resisting or adopting the socio-cultural changes 
currently taking place in Cyprus. Morcover, although there has been evidence throughout the chapter 
of how women arc still subject to norms concerning thcir ‘private’ sphere of existence, they are not 
as confined within the home as thcy uscd to be; participation in the labour markct and other socio- 
political changes have resulted in women’s morc recent confinement within the so-called ‘public life” 
and the state itsclf.'*° Although moral and scxual codes are not as restrictive as previous studics on 
Cyprus indicated, a Cypriot woman’s sexuality is of great importance in the way she is perccived. 
judged, and defined in her everyday life and activities. Premarital rclationships are controlled with 
the institution of the engagement, a social device by which parents control women’s sexual practices. 
Further, cxtra-marital relationships are not socially accepted bv either men or women; at the same 
time, they arc more tolerated than previous studics have indicated. Morcover, abortion is not a highly 
controversial issuc for urban women in Cyprus as socicty and doctors ignore a practice, which ts 
simply not discussed in public. In the present analysis, it was further demonstrated that feminist 
women were more aware of gender as well as class and ethnic divisions within Cypriot socicty than 
non-feminist or anti-feminist women werc. Thus, the feminist women in this study have demonstrated 
higher levels of tolerance and greater understanding towards ‘others’ (such as homosexuals. 
domestic assistants from other cthnic groups, and women from other countrics who work in Cyprus 
as prostitutes) and difference. Somc women’s consciousness and experience of actually ‘being the 
other’ seem to lead to their acceptance of members of groups in socicty who are themselves ‘others’. 
Finally, in this chapter it has been suggested that in cases of domestic abuse and scxual harassment. 
most women interviewed condemned any practice that bodily, sexually, or psychologically demeancd 
women, irrespective of their identifying themselves as feminists or not. 


% Sec Sylvia Walby, Theorising Patriarchy, Blackwell, 1990 and Gender Transformations. 
London: Routledge, 1997. 


“T will tell you how you can survive in Cyprus: 
you have to be aman all day, 
and a woman all night.” 


Woman, twenty-nine, working-class, rural residence, 
mother of four, homemaker. Upon my expressing 
admiration over her ability to fix her own car. 
March, 1997. 
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Chapter VI 
Feminisms, Identities, and Dreams: 
On Being a Cypriot Woman 


1, Cypriot Women’s Experiences: Introducing the Relationship Between Identity and 
Praxis 


“Women’s ties to men limit their consciousness of themselves as a subordinated group 
and, thus, shape interpretations of gender inequality... The ... ties of social, economic, 
and interpersonal dependence of women on men affect both men’s and women’s interests 
and their interpretations of gender inequality.” 


The previous chapters of Part Two analysed and cxplorcd women’s attitudes and practices 
in socicty, within the context of the family, marriage, morality, and sexuality, as well as their 
relationships toward ‘other women’. The purpose of this chapter is to cxaminc women’s 
consciousness of gender incquality in Cypriot culturc; to find out how these women place themselves 
in socicty and how they define their gender identity; to explore women’s ‘feminist consciousness’; 
and, to discuss women’s involvement in activism directed toward social and political change in 
patriarchal structures. In the process of analysing feminist praxis and feminist attitudes, I found that 
the two arc scparatc issucs, which arc at the same time rclated to one another. Further, adherence to 
feminist ideology and the development of feminist identity can sometimes create immense conflict 
and distress for women who, for reasons discussed below, do not abide by feminist praxis. 

Asking questions about gender should not immediatcly be interpreted as a simple way of 
Icarning more about women, their attitudes, and practices. A feminist approach can provide thc tools 
for Icarning more about gender identity, gender roles, and the male-centred, traditional 
interpretations of these, as well as reasons for, and involvement in activism in order to bring about 
social change within these spheres. Although an increasing amount of rescarch on feminist attitudes 
has taken place in the last decades in other parts of the world, this type of analysis, which adheres to 
feminist methodology, is now just appcaring in Cyprus. There are no background statistics on the 
issuc, apart from onc small-scale survey carricd out as recently as 1998.” The fact that only one such 
study took place, in 1998, is in itsclf an indication of attitudes about feminism in Cyprus. 

The study was conducted by A.M.E.R, a market rescarch company, and followed the 
instructions of local magazine journalists who decided on the questions. Men between the ages of 18- 
55 were intervicwed;” thus, the only published study on gender role attitudes in Cyprus concentrated 
on male attitudes. Although the content analysis of the survey is not the aim of the following chapter, 
an indication of the results can be an intercsting demonstration of attitudes in Cyprus. In fact, the 
results support the argument of this thesis that strong sexism is dominant in the current structure of 
this society. Three hundred and three men between the ages of 18-55 from urban and rural 
communitics were asked a sct of scvcn questions by telephone by fourteen women rescarchers. In the 
question ‘Do you think that a woman would be as able as a man to be the president of a country?’ 59 
percent of the respondents answered positively and 41 percent gave a negative response.’ More 


' Jancen Baxter & Emily W. Kane, ‘Dependence and Independence; A Cross-National Analysis of 
Gender Incquality and Gender Attitudes’, Gender and Society, Vol.9, No.2, April 1995, pp. 193- 
194. 


2 <QMIKPON’ monthly magazine, March 1998. 


> A.M.E.R World Rescarch, Market Rescarch Company, February 1998, Tables of Results, received 
after my personal request. 


* Ina 1982 survey, when women were asked, “if women governed countrics, the world would be 
better,” 22 percent answered probably no, and 20 percent said definitely no. Although the questions 
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specifically, 71 percent of university graduates answered ycs as opposed to 56 percent of high-school 
Icavers. Furthermore, 61 percent of urban residents answered yes as opposed to 57 percent of rural 
residents. Another question whose results arc indicative of the local culture is, “Would you accept a 
woman as your wife, if she had a lot of sexual experiences before your relationship?’ The majority 
of the respondents, or 61 percent, answered no, whereas 39 percent said yes. More spccifically, 54 
percent of university graduates said no, as opposed to 64 percent of high-school Icavers. Morcover, 
35 percent of rural residents said no as opposed to 41 percent often residing in citics. Forty percent 
of the men who gave a positive answer were in the 18-29 age group, as opposed to 39 percent in the 
30-44 age group, and 34 percent of the 45-55 age group. When asked whcther a man and a woman 
with the same qualifications have the same opportunitics for carcer development in Cyprus, 58 
percent answered yes and 42 percent said no. Forty percent of the university graduatcs said yes, as 
opposed to 60 percent of high school leavers. Further, 56 percent of urban residents and 63 percent 
of rural residents answered positively. When asked whcther a woman should have her carcer or her 
family as a priority, 62 percent said her family, 5 percent said her job. and 32 percent said both. 
Explanations were not however given as to how women could have two prioritics which social norms 
and valucs portray as contradictory. A ‘dynamic’ woman was Icss feminine, agreed 17 percent of the 
respondents, as opposed to the remaining 83 percent. Finally, these men were asked to ‘rank’ the 
Cypriot woman, from a scale of one (a woman with many taboos) to 10 (‘a totally sexually liberated 
woman’, whatever this term might imply). The implications of this question concerning attitudes in 
Cyprus are rather obvious: 23 percent of the men ‘ranked’ women from 1-4; 37 percent said five; 31 
percent said 6; 16 percent said 7; the remaining 15 percent said 8+. The average worked out to be an 
inconclusive 5.5. Not good, not bad; not here, not therc; Not ‘too liberated’, not "too old-fashioned’. 
Just right for them, perhaps? As demonstrated in previous chapters, during the last twenty ycars, and 
especially after the events of 1974, there have been important shifts in idcology concerning women’s 
lives in terms of employment, education, and family patterns. Consequently, changes in the lives of 
men must also be reflected on their attitudes. Although the present chapter is concerned with 
women’s rather than men’s attitudes, these results can provide useful background information for the 
purpose of my analysis. 

Throughout the analysis and interpretations of the results gathered during fieldwork, | found 
myself in conflict between being a Cypriot feminist and being an ‘academic’ interested in exploring 
the ‘feminist’ attitudes and practiccs of other women in my society. The dilemma of being ‘onc of 
thom’ but ‘not one of them’, which I referred to in previous chapters,” became intense. My 
interpretation of the (participant) observation of some of these women, and their own interpretations 
and answers during the interviews, were on occasions very conflicting. What I knew of them, what I 
had understood, and what I was hearing during the interviews sometimes sccmed contradictory; 
interpretations of women’s own words became problematic. Interpretations and attitudes of gender 
rclations amongst urban, middle-class women were diverse and different feminist, as well as other 
gender discourscs have been found to exist within the group of women I studicd. Further, 
contradictions and conflicts between attitudes and practices of urban, middle-class women were 
found in all cases, but the nature of these contradictions would vary in most cases. Thus conflicts 
took many forms and were experienced differently by individual women. | am aware that I was 
personally ‘involved’ in the analysis of these interviews. Exploring women’s gender attitudes and 
their idcntitics as feminists or non-feminists has been fascinating but hard. First, as alrcady 
mentioned, no other work has been published concerning this topic before. Second, women’s 
reactions and reservations about discussing thesc issues, as well as their admission (in five cascs) 
that “this is somcthing I never really thought about before but I will try and answer,” or “we never 


differ, the implications are similar. In 1982, 42 percent of the women gave a negative answer as 
opposcd to 41 percent of the men in 1998. Lia Mylona , Op.Cit, p.103. 


> Sce especially Chapter Onc. 


§ private Conversation with Author, Interview with Mclanie, July 1997. 
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really discuss these things, do we?” made the intervicwing proccss quite slow and hard to continue. 
On three occasions, women were fascinated by the thought of discussing issucs that “you would 
understand. Most people do not understand, and unfortunately, most women do not care to listen.”® 
On occasions, thcre was a very fine line dividing the insights which “similar cxpericnces of 
respondents bring to the research process and the clement of exploitation implicit in mixing up one’s 
own personal history with those of women whose experiences” arc being studicd. However, a 
method for detaching the researcher from the circumstances of life and the fact of her involvement 
with a particular social class, a specific set of vicws and idcas, or from the simply being a member of 
society,” has never been devised. Besides, the detachment of the scholar herself is not always 
desirable during the rescarch process, as many academics would argue. Rather, an understanding 


and an acknowlcdgement of the position and the circumstances of the rescarcher herself might be 
what is required. 


1.1. Interpretations of Feminisms 


“The seemingly innocuous question, ‘What is the position of women in Cyprus?’ is more 
often than not rhetorical. It presupposes the ‘knowledge’ that they are in fact dominated. 
One may deny the ‘backwardness’ of one’s culture — ‘Men and women are equal’ — in 
which case one is simply not believed. Or one may defend it ~ ‘women in Cyprus are not 
promiscuous ' — in which case one simply confirms one's backwardness. Alternatively, one 
may take the middle ground: acknowledge the backwardness but emphasise the 
modernising trends — ‘they are still subjugated, of course, but things are changing, 
particularly in towns’ — in which case one implicitly acknowledges the other's superiority 
for setting the standards." 


Argyrou argucs that practiccs should not be understood as traditional or modern, since they 
do not follow a distinctive modem or traditional logic. Rather, he suggests that practices be 
conceptualised as strategies, actions that give actors the opportunity to manipulate contradictions to 
their advantage, “however these may be defined in different culturcs or in different contexts within 
the same culture.”'* Actors might occasionally be able to manipulate these conflicts to their 
advantage, but that depends on thcir relative power within the social structurcs thcy live. Those who 
do ‘enjoy’ this rclative power, get women to vote if they need the ‘housewife’ vote, and when these 
women elect the particular person, they are not given any further public voice. Altcrnatively, they 
give women positions in the labour market, and then thcy pay them less. Actresses, similar to many 
of Argyrou’s actors, however, have less power to ‘manipulate conflicts and contradictions’ to their 
advantage; instead, they have to devise altcmative ‘strategies’ often at the expense of their time (dual 
carcers), status (social stigma), and on occasions, thcir physical well-being (actual domestic 
violence). In order for actors and actresscs to manipulate these conflicts to their advantage, they necd 
to have the power and authority, or simply the choice to do so. Further, although for Argyrou’s 
analysis, in certain cascs one implicitly indecd “acknowledges the other’s superiority for sctting the 


” Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Eplinice, August 1997 
* Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Lycimache, July 1997 


” Diane Reay, “Insider Perspectives or Stcaling the Words out of Women’s Mouths: Interpretation in 
the Rescarch Process’, eminist Review, No.53, Summer 1996, p.57. 


'° Edward Said, Orientalism, Now York: Vintage, 1979. 


'' Vassos Argyrou, Tradition and Modernity in the Mediterranean; The Wedding as Symbolic 
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standards”, there are other cases where dominant ideology and structures decide for the actors (and 
actresses). Thus, in Cyprus men do not have the supcriority but the authority to sct the standards. 
Acknowledging this is one thing, and having the ability (and opportunity) to do something about it or 
change it is another. Why do certain women have this ‘ability’ more than others do? What is the 
force that motivates women to act upon the imposition of certain standards and not others? These 
questions will be addressed in the chapter. 

In my study of urban women, I have found that there is some acknowledgement of gender 
incquality and the institutionalised oppression of women by men in Cypriot socicty. There is further 
an open and clear recognition by many urban women of their infcrior position in socicty; the same 
women, however, do very little to change their ‘condition.’ Their condition is taken for granted, 
accepted for what it is, and hardly anything is donc to transform it, the gencral fecling being that 
there is nothing that can be donc. Further, the interpretation and conceptualisation of gender relations 
by the women in my sample varicd; different understandings of feminism, as well as othcr discourses 
of gender became apparent throughout the interviews. Out of the twenty-five, two declared 
themsclvcs to be anti-feminist, cleven to be feminist (the same ones that were also involved with 
community work), and twelve were indifferent to the idca of feminism (or did not want to be labelled 
as feminists). Feminist women identified with feminism in different ways; women who claimed to be 
indifferent to feminism gave various explanations for their indifference; and, the two anti-feminist 
women I interviewed had contrasting views for their opposition to feminist idcology.’® The first said 
that feminism was only a pastime for women who had nothing else in their minds: 


“Women are feminists because they have nothing elsc to think about. No kids, no husbands, 
or husbands who are wimps, or thcy simply do not get enough sex. That is why all of them, 
when they find a man, if they ever do, their feminism gocs down the drain. I mean, it is only 
very young women who know nothing of the world or spinsters/career women who have time 


and money to spend on these things. If you have a man who loves you and cares for you, you 
rcalise that all this is bullshit.”"* 


The sccond woman acknowledged women’s oppression by men, expressed disillusionment with 
feminist activism, and felt that feminism has failed to give women what they necded. Further, she 
pointed to her frustration with the ‘double shift’ that women have to deal with in current times, and 
the lack of any alternatives in Cypriot socicty: 


“Tam an anti-feminist and I’ll tell you why. Before this wave of so-called feminism 
(probably referring to the late 1970s ‘feminist movement’ in Cyprus mentioned in Chapter 
Three), all women had to do was to clean the house, look after the children and the elderly, 
read the coffee and somctimes get beaten up. Now, women do all of these things, but they 
also necd to get degrees and work full time for it.” 


Eleven out of the twenty-five women whom I interviewed have been directly involved with 
(women’s) voluntary institutions or non-governmental-organisations."” They were volunteers at the 
Centre for the Prevention and Handling of Domestic Abusc, members of the Bicommunal Women’s 


'' Upon reporting on the death of a famous Greek writer who dicd in 1998 at the age of 76, a 
national Cypriot newspaper article explained that her work concentrated around “the woman of our 
times, her problems, her struggles for gender cquality. It is to this female image that her last book 
‘From Medea to Cinderella — the Story of the Phallus’ is dedicated ... In her introduction of her 
book, Lili Zografou declared that this was not a feminist book: ‘I am a passionate anti-feminist, for 
the simple reason that I was born a woman’ she said.” Philelefihreros, 3 October 1998, p.27. 


'* Private Conversation with Author, Interview with Melanic, July 1997. 
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Group, or involved in the Association for the Prevention of Scxual Harassment in the Workplace. 
Onc of them worked full-time at the women’s section of a political party. Some of these women were 
involved in more than onc of these organisations. I had personally heard most of them talk about 
social issues in gencral before I asked to interview them. Some wantcd to be called feminists but felt 
it necessary to clarify their exact definition of this. Some wanted to be called feminists but were 
sceptical of the implications of it. Two of them called themselves feminists, explained what they 
meant by that, and Icd lifestyles that contradicted these explanations, as they, themsclves argued.'® 
For instance, one woman said, “I belicve in feminism, I fecl a feminist, and I understand feminism. 
But in Cyprus, I can’t be onc. As simple as that; I have tried, but I have tricd for so long, and with 
no results. | cannot practice feminism, as I understand it. Not in this country." Feminist women in 


Cyprus are very isolated from the majority in socicty. Thcy expericnce alicnation because of their 
belicfs. The same woman continucd: 


~ [don’t just preach feminism to be heard by other people. | live it on an everyday basis. | 
expcricnce and sense patriarchy in every single situation in my life. [ trace it at home, at 
work, when I go out, when I talk to fricnds. When | mention it, pcoplc think I am mad. I get 
very sad, not angry, but sad, when these people are female close friends of minc. I fecl so 
loncly. | know that when I am around, my fricnds try to adjust the conversation to ‘suit’ me. 
They said so on numcrous occasions. They told me that they stop talking about recipes and 
hair and fashion. They do not understand that I do not mind that. They do not understand 
me. And it makes me frustrated, but also determincd to explain to them as well as I can what 
I sec, what I feel, and what I experience. But then, I find mysclf keeping quict and 
pretending I don’t understand.”"® 


Another woman also expressed her ‘inability’ to ‘practice’ her feminism in Cyprus. She said: 


“I like it that you arc a feminist and all that, but pcople cannot be like this, it’s too weird and 


difficult and really, it would make my husband very angry. Your man is not Cypriot, that’s 
why he takes all this from you.”"”” 


Feminism, here, is perccived as a burden, a problem that a man can choose to accept or not tolerate 
in the relationship. Feminism becomcs an issuc for the man to control rather than the woman. 
Similarly, domestic responsibilitics are not re-negotiated in order for women to be involved in the 
community. On the contrary, women are given permission to be active in the community so long as it 
does not affect their domestic dutics” or the power relationships with their partners. Men define 
women’s practices, irrespective of women’s own attitudes and perceptions. In an informal speech, a 
male social scientist talked about the influence of the Ottoman period in Cypmus explaining that “It 
was different in those days. Women had to do the housework. It is not like now, when they have 
choices ... After the 1974 events, the beginning of the fill liberation of women started but of course, 
there is still a lot to be done. (Full liberation sceming to mean the changes in the legal system, as he 
later cxplained).... Tough conditions, a great deal of difficultics: both men and women have to work 


'6 Private Conversation with Authors, Interviews with Artemissia, Deborah, Phrync, Mastigga. 
Philacnis, Athaliah, Junc - September 1997, 
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° Naomi Abrahams, ‘Negotiating Powcr, Identity, Family, and Community; Women’s Community 
Participation,” Gender and Society, Vol.10, No.6, December 1996, pp.768-796, p.792. 
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whereas before women could enjoy staying at home.””' The question he addressed to the audience at 
the end of his speech was “How do men control women? Where docs freedom stop and control start? 
It is a difficult line to draw. It is the same with children. Is there too much frecdom, should we 
control them?””” Men decide how much freedom women and children are allowed in this society. The 
message given to Cypriot women in that audience was that the more ‘open minded’ the men are, the 
more freedom they will allow, and women should be gratcful for that. This is considered natural and 
is not subject to discussion. 

Pcople’s interpretations of gender incquality arc partly related to the dominant contemporary 
view that men’s sexual drive is greater than that of women. For example, socio-biological theories of 
gender incquality have conveniently justified female passivity and male infidclity through defining 
men’s sexual drive as greater than that of women.” In the “Cypriot Woman” study of 1982, it was 
found that eight percent of women regarded extramarital sex as ‘natural’ and ‘excusable’ for men, 
while in no case was it considered natural for women, and one percent would excuse it for women.” 
In Cyprus, there is a dominant image of men as sced givers whose function is to fertilise women. As 
a thirty-vcar-old, middle-class man told me, 


“..we are genctically different. We are supcrior, I gucss, not in a scxist way, but in that we 
have the ability to give women babies everyday, all the time, whereas women arc naturally 
different. They can have one baby every ninc months. It’s like this in relationships. Men are 
polygamous and women are monogamous ... the man will go out in scarch for scx and a 
varicty of scxual partners. The woman, like in the animal kingdom, will stay at home, in the 


nest, to protect the children. You do not have the same drive, it is simply not in your 
9925 
nature. 


This man expressed his views to his wife and mysclf. His wife cnjoys ‘apparent autonomy and 
equality” in Roussou’s terms, but within the home, both idcology and practice differ. Roussou 
explains: 


“Apparent autonomy and cquality enjoyed by predominantly middle-class educated urban 
women, is essentially illusory. These women are accorded formal cquality and some 
autonomy but this is denicd in the reality of their family life. The complex of traditional 
values, modern practices and unchanging sexual power relations, produces not increascd 
freedom for women, but conflict, contradiction and continued frustration ... {they} are 
expected to follow a set of rules and apply them in all spheres of their lifc.””° 


I would argue, however, that some of the women themselves do not have any illusions. Six of the 
cleven feminist women in my sample did not have illusions about thcir autonomy and gender 
equality. Rather, my findings suggest that they were dircctly (or indirectly in some cascs) aware of 
the conflicts and contradictions they faced in their every day expericnces and the resulting frustration 
they experienced. Some women interpreted power relationships as their own problem: 


”! Cypriot Social Scientist, Speech on Cypriot Society, 1997. 
”? Ibid. 
23 Sec related discussion in Chapter Five. 


* Costas Paschalis, “The Scxual Liberation of the Cypriot Woman’, in Lia Mylona ef als, Op.Cit.. 
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“Maybe women in Cyprus do not try to have an cqual relationship with men. But I do not 
think that all women are oppressed. For example, [ am not oppressed. I fecl OK about 
things. But I think that women in Cyprus arc not liberated. I have never been abroad but I 
think that women in other places, like in Europe, are better off. They can have boyfriends 
and all that without hassle. Like, in P (a village), I have a friend who has a clothes shop and 


she doesn’t have any mini skirts in the shop anymore, because women there do not wear 
them, they can’t because their men shout.””” 


Others considered patriarchy as the cause of these problems, and felt that it was a problem for most 
women. However, in my study I have concluded that, similar to Miri Song’s findings on Chinese 
women’s experiences within the family business, some feminist women in my sample have been able 
to exercisc more autonomy than others.” The reasons for the exercise of this autonomy are explored 
further in this chapter. 

The twelve women in the sample who did not want to be labelled feminists had various 
rcasons and interpretations of gender roles and feminism. Eight of them did not like the idca of being 
associated with feminism because these are “radical women who want to dominate men because they 
think they arc superior to them.””” The remaining four gave other reasons for their ‘indifference’: “I 
am not interested in these issues, really. It is not something I ever think about.’””” One interviewee 
who thoroughly acknowledged women’s oppression in Cypriot socicty wrote on the form at the 
beginning of the intervicw that she was indifferent to feminist ideas. At the cnd of the intervicw, she 
decided to change it because “talking about it has clarified my thoughts.”*' This woman was actively 
involved in an organisation that is directly aimed at helping women. She argued: 


“T don’t know what a feminist is. 1 am not a feminist, I do not care. I mean, | think extreme 
feminists think that they should rule men. I don’t want to be called a feminist. I imagine 
these women to be dominant and authoritarian.”*” 


- The interpretation of feminism as an ideology that aims to put women in an authoritative position 
over mcn was also expressed by another woman, who said: 


“] think feminists think that women are supcrior to men. I don’t care about what they say. I 
am not against them but I have no interest in them ... I think that there is no real equality 
between the sexes in Cyprus. Like, my dad has more rights than my mum. He can do more 
things. My dad will go out with his friends but my mum docs not dare.”* 


Similarly, another woman said: 


“lam a feminist and I believe in women. But I am not one of those feminists. You know, 
Who think they are above men and all that. So, maybe I am not a feminist. I dislike all those 
women who call themsclvcs feminist and then go out and shout for thcir rights. I just want to 
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be treated cqually to men. This is not somcthing that you can do in the strects, it is 
something you carn with your behaviour within the house. If you want your husband’s 
respect, you have to show him that you deserve it. ”** 


Interestingly, this woman expressed both her support for gender cquality and her disapproval of 
women who tricd to achicve it. She felt that collective action did not serve the purpose of achieving 
egalitarianism and suggested that equality was something that women needed to ‘carn’, but that it 
had to be donc individually rather than collectively. She linked the gencric term ‘feminism’ to the 
idca of women collectively arguing for their rights and suggested that for her it had another mcaning. 
This was further confirmed after the tape recorder was off, when she continucd to say how much she 
had enjoyed the intervicw becausc 


“*,.Wwe people talk about rubbish all the timc, cven though there is so much to talk about in 
our society. And I'll tell you something clsc, now that this thing (the tape recorder) is off. I 
don’t want anyone to gct the wrong message here. I think women are supcrior to men. They 
do the same things that men do, but make double the effort. No, triple the cffort. | mean, can 
you imagine having to fly a planc on the first day of your period? Awful. But they do it. A 
man would never be able to cope with that.” 


This woman challenged the cxisting patriarchal status quo, which portrays mcn as ‘superior’ to 
women. She expressed her admiration for women who perform male-dominated occupations since 
they encounter many barriers in their efforts. However, she questioned ncither how these women 
entered these occupations in the first place nor the problems they might have faccd in order to do so. 


Attitudes and actions do not appear to be dircctly rclated. Another woman cxpresscd similar 
scntiments about ‘feminists’. 


“Women do not want to be called feminists because that would put into question their 


femininity. Feminism is associated with masculine women, and what woman would like to 
be scen as a man, right?”*° 


Therefore, the above analysis demonstrates that both women who do not wish to be called 
feminists and women who do, can be gender identified. For women who identify themselves as 
feminists, gender consciousness may be a means of challenging patriarchal structures. For non- 
feminist women, gender identification may be the only way of re-affirming their maternal valucs.’” It 
is telling that gender inequality and women’s oppression was implicitly or explicitly acknowledged 
by all the women in my sample, who considered themselves as feminists, anti-feminists, and 
indifferent. However, as the above examples illustrate, interpretations of this gender incquality 
varicd. Different definitions of feminism, as well as othcr discourscs of gender stemmed from the 
interviews discussed above. Feminist women expcericnced feminism in numcrous ways; women who 
declared themselves indifferent to feminism gave various cxplanations for their indifference. Finally, 
anti-feminist women had different explanations for their belicfs and attitudes. Feminism is only onc 
of many manifestations of gender awarencss, Further, the acknowledgement of incquality docs not 
necessarily result in the conviction to act upon it on a collective or individual level. In fact, gender 
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incquality could, for some women, be considered as a situation that needs not be challenged as other 
alternatives might be considered as unacceptable for them. Morcover, women themselves, feminist 
and non-feminist, do not always agrce on policy matters related to ‘women’s issucs.’ Finally, the 
personal experiences of women in my sample showed various Icvels of contradictions between 
practices and attitudes, but these contradictions would take different forms for individual women. 


1.2. Women, Feminism, and Beauty Control 


Most women who have spent some timc in Cyprus have expericneced the ‘gaze’ and the 
verbal as well as physical harassment by men. Having lived in Cyprus for a long time, I was subject 
to expericnccs that can be extremely restrictive and humiliating in women’s lives.** Men’s definitions 
of women can become a source of tension and anxicty amongst women who are ‘measured’ and 
“weighed on an everyday basis in the streets and at work. If a woman falls under the category of a 
*gomena (good looking, sexy, striking), then she has to cnsurc that she keeps up with men’s notions 
of her appearance and has to face the hostility and scepticism of other women. If, on the other hand, 
she is a *kashia’ (literary meaning a box; the implication here is that the woman is shapeless, ugly. 
and only good for the practical rcason of carrying ‘things’), she is subjected to unsubtlc, sarcastic 
looks and comments. ; 

Marilyn French explains how in most Indian familics, men arc given priority over cating, 
whereas women cat the leftovers and fecd the girls last. In many cascs, men Icave almost nothing for 
women.” Naomi Wolf writes that that the same is the case in Turkey, Pakistan, North Africa, the 
Middle East and Morocco. In fact, in Morocco, women guests are practically expected to refuse to 
cat. In Cyprus, I have vivid memorics of being told not to eat ‘too much’ in other people’s houses 
because it was rude. It is an implied part of good manners that men would cat a lot to prove how 
much they enjoyed the food whereas women were expected to show limitcd appetite and cat a lot 
less. If a woman chooses to ignore that on a formal occasion, people tend to comment on it. In 
addition, the comments become a lot more negative if the woman is ‘socially overweight’. 

In ‘The Beauty Myth,“ Wolf quotes a 1984 Glamour survey of thirty-three thousand 
women and explains how the respondents chose to lose weight (ten to fiftcen pounds) above succcss 
in work or in love as their most desired goal. In my research, two out of twenty five women put their 
desire to losc some weight above anything elsc in their lives and said that it was the thing they would 
most like to change. One anti-feminist woman explaincd that 


«if there was one thing I could change in my life right now, that would be my weight. I 
really think women should try and look good for the husbands otherwise, you know what 
happens? They go off for other women, and then who can really blame them?” 


8 Sce also Jane Cowan, Op.Cit., 1996, p.67. 
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The latter, a self-identificd feminist said, “the fact that I am ugly still bothers me a lot, even though I 
have now Icarnt to live with it. I know the implications of what I am saying as a feminist, but I can’t 
help it.””? Social expectations require that “women pre-cmpt the implications of our recent claim to 
our bodies by feeling ugly, and that forcibly lowered sclf-cstecm looks to the sufferer like rcal 


999,44 


‘ugliness’”: 


Melanie: “I want to have a nosc job. My nosc is huge and my boyfricnd thinks it needs to be 
changed. I don’t fecl comfortable with this nosc, cither.” 

MV: “What is his nose like?” 

Melanic (laughing): “Huge!” 

MV: “Is he also thinking about having an opcration?” 

Mclaniec: “Of course not, what are you, crazy? What is he, gay? Of coursc, [I don’t like it 
that men can tell us how we should look and all that, do vou? But, in my case, he is not 
telling me what to do; it is me, | don’t like it, it’s big.” 

MV: “Big for who?” 

Melanic: “Big for a nosc! Big comparcd to a French nose.” 


In Cyprus, like in other Western socictics, there is a rapidly incrcasing obsession with 
‘beauty’ as well as weight loss. Numerous magazine articles in the last two ycars have suddenly been 
devoted to aesthetic plastic surgery, breast enlargement, rhinoplasty and, more recently liposuction. 
Social comparisons are becoming more intense and aggravate women’s perceptions of their body 
images. An intervicwee described the story of a twenty-two year old woman who was suffering after 
a liposuction operation. “The woman is 5’6”’ tall and weighs seven and a half stone, ‘but her thighs 
are a bit fat’. | can understand why she did it. If something makcs vou fccl bad and you can sort it 
out, why not do it?” A thirty-three-year-old British teacher, who visited Cyprus in the summer of 
1997, said to me that she was beginning to fecl bad because she had never scen “so many thin 
women concentrated in one place before. It’s like being in Brazil or something. It just makes you not 
want to cat again, docsn’t it?” This obsession with looks and ‘beauty’ gives risc to rivalry, 
jealousy, and resentment amongst women of all age groups, and gencral unhappiness about their 
appearance. It is therefore important that additional research takes place to explore how women’s 
body images and gender attitudes affect relationships among women. Could it be, for example, that 
the relationships among women are aggravated subject to appearance comparison and that, in 
extcnsion, Icads to a deterioration of their feminist consciousness? Could that be another patriarchal 
device to counteract women’s participation in public life? 

Upon describing her own experience of doing work on women in Cyprus, Roussou explained 
that throughout her ficldwork, her awareness of the contradictions and inconsistencics between 
opinion and praxis became stronger. She suggcstcd that the ‘inconsistencies’ were larger amongst the 
female urban population. Similarly, the findings from the interviews I conducted with both women 
who did not identify themselves as feminists and those who did, did not confirm the idea that the 
development of a feminist identity or the endorsement of an egalitarian idcology would incorporate 
morc favourable body-image evaluations.*” Feminist consciousness and idcology proved to have little 
rclationship to women’s perceptions of thcir own bodies. Further, my findings indicate that women’s 
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passive acceptance of traditional gender roles was dircctly related to their greater interest in their 
looks and internalisation of social standards for and maladaptive assumptions about their 
appearance. The internalisation of cultural ideas about beauty was so ingraincd in the interviewees’ 
minds and belicfs, that identification with feminist or othcr cgalitarian attitudes had little or no 
impact on the importance they ascribed to appearance. Thus, policy preferences and political 
idcology concerning gender inequality contribute, but do not necessitate a definite influcnce to the 
definition of oneself, in the sense that they reinforce identification with a group. Feminist belicfs do 
not always relate directly to feminist identity: “identity and opinion are scparate constructs and .. 

identity has a stronger causal cffect on opinion than vice versa.” In the case of the conflict created 


over cultural ideas about beauty these arguments do not apply. Identity and opinion become very 
little related to practices. 


1.3. The Myth of Egalitarianism 


“No man can call himself liberal, or radical, or even a conservative advocate of fair play. 


if his work depends in any way on the unpaid or underpaid labour of women at home. or in 
the office.” Gloria Steinem 


This study has demonstrated that gender discrimination is evident in formal institutions and 
legislation in Cyprus as well as in the everyday relationships and interactions among pcople. 
However, in 1982 it was suggested that the traditional Cypriot family pattern where the man had 
absolute power over decisions no longer represents Cypriot socicty.*’ Rather, a trend towards the 
egalitarian family was found. However, the researcher recognised that it was impossible to cvaluate 
the extent of that trend from the data in the study concerned: when women claimed that they took 
decisions concerning the household ‘togethcr’ with their husbands, this could imply that the husband 
only informed his wife; or that they entered into discussion, but in case of disagreement the view of 
the husband prevailed; or, it could mean that one insisted and the other onc gave in.’ Nevertheless, it 
was concluded that it was a fact that the position of the Cypriot woman in the family was at a 
transitional stage on the way to cquality.** Sixteen ycars after the complction of the above-mentioned 
study, my findings support the opposite. Although variations can be observed in women’s attitudcs, 
in actual practice little has changed. Onc woman explains: “there is no boss, no onc has the upper- 
hand... [ suppose my husband is more dominant and, in the end, he decides on what is to be donc. ne 
This woman was clear about power relationships in her family. Other women, though, found it 
difficult to describe their partners’ dominance in their relationships: 


“I can’t explain. He is the boss, but it is not things like where are you going and what arc 
you doing. It is something deeper, more complicated. I kind of ... Ict mysclf go, and he takes 
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advantage of that. I guess that makes no sense, docs it? It just happens. It is not because I 
am a woman, it is because I am like that, it is my nature.”™ 


This woman expressed her emotional rather than material dependence on her partner. She did not 
identify this dependence as a gender issue, but rather considercd it a ‘natural’ phenomenon over 
which she had little or no control. Shc therefore demonstrated her passivity over doing somcthing 
about it, which characterised many women in the sample. Other women were more direct about how 
they viewed gender relationships in general, and their relationships with their husbands in particular: 
“Well, I don’t know if we have patriarchy. We have Hitler politics that is what we have. All men are 
like Hitler (laughing).”®* She went on to say that “men want to appcar to be feminists nowadays, 
because it is trendy and it attracts women. However, they do not want to BE feminists. It is not in 
their best interests to be feminists, right? Then they loose all their privileges.”** Under ‘patriarchal 
regimes’, men enjoy greater financial and social power than women do. Therefore, in gencral all men 
maintain some interest in gender inequality. Two women in the sample suggested that feminist men 
do exist, whereas the rest appcarcd to be negative or doubtful about the reasons why a man would 
ever claim to be feminist. Onc woman argucd that “feminist men are just pretending. They are 
advertising themselves to get laid with women who believe the bullshit they tell them.”*” Similarly, “I 
don’t think feminist men exist because they have to be altruistic and fair to be feminist and men arc 
neither.”** Although some women recognised the institutionalised domination of men over them as 
well as realise the benefits that men enjoy in the current structures, the interviews and further 
fieldwork I conducted indicated that they were unwilling to do anything about it. Thus, despite the 
realisation that “women in Cyprus arc definitely not liberated. They are oppressed and full of taboos. 
They arc told what to do and when to do it. They arc not liberated,” these women were gencrally 
very passive about their “condition.” One woman felt that in Cyprus “women have a lot of strength 
and energy. Unfortunately, they do not know it.” What are the reasons why some women are not as 
aware as others of their strength and ability to change (even partly) the patriarchal regimes they live 
in? The aim of the remaining sections of this chapter is to explore the reasons behind this passivity, 
as well as to analyse the factors that influence women’s feminist consciousness, gender role 
awareness, political activism, and non-activism. 


2. The Development of Feminist Consciousness and Praxis; Political Activism or What? 


“I have always admired the women of Cyprus who, in my view, have remained intrinsically 
women. They have a very special way of feeling and understanding the events around 
them, albeit keeping it very much to themselves. Their perception is well-rooted in an inner 
strength which survives the vicissitudes of an environment often difficult to fathom." 


Despite Lasan’s tribute to Cypriot women, the description of them as being able to 
understand and fecl the cvents around them ‘albeit kecping it very much to themsclves’ points to 
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women’s lack of voice, itsclf a result of passivity that stems from a regime that discourages the right 
to spcak. Recognising this necessity for women to acquire a voice in Cyprus as well as the 
cmpowerment in order to do so, the Family Planning Association developed a plan for a project to 
fulfil the above needs. Thus, the Association aims to “defend and advance the reproductive and 
sexual rights of women, to incrcase men’s commitment, to ensure gender equality, to cnrich 
interpersonal relationships.” These goals arc to be achieved through scminars, theatre productions, 
films, panel discussions, and workshops; further, through public announcements (for cxample, 
‘before you be a mother, be a woman; children by choice etc.), use of the mass media, publicity 
stands in football grounds, and information to men’s unions and Co-operatives. When asked about 
the implementation of the above objective, a member of the Family Planning Association said that 
“this it not really an immediate goal; Ict’s say that it is a ‘side’ program. There are other issucs 
which are more urgent than that.” Other issues always appear to be more important in Cyprus, and 
women’s issucs become ‘side programs’ in the best of cases. There is no centre which deals with 
only women’s issues —with the exclusion of the Association for the Prevention and Handling of 
Domestic Violence and the Centre sponsored by it, which works mostly with women-although not 
officially.” 

Different discourses of gender relations cxisted amongst the volunteers of the centre. Onc 
woman in the sample who has been involved in the centre argued that her involvement with cascs of 
domestic abuse toward women had contributed toward the transformation of her identity since she 
became clearly aware of gender incquality as a social issuc rather than an isolated phenomenon. 
Life experiences for women can prove to be important factors influcncing thcir engagement with 
feminism. It has been suggested that identitics can change form through the practice of feminism and 
that this is often onc of its results.°” This woman does not claim to be a feminist, but believes that 
women are institutionally oppresscd by men in Cypriot socicty. However, the stigma associated with 
a term that equates feminist women with dominance and feelings of superiority toward men has 
stopped this woman from claiming a ‘feminist’ identity hersclf although throughout the interview she 
supported women’s rights to equality without hesitation. Similarly, another volunteer of the centre 
argued that she got involved with this work because she “always liked helping people in necd, and 
since [ can afford the time, why not?” Issues of gender incquality or feminism were not mentioned 
at all. “Feminist politics both ariscs from socially constructed identitics and is a means of their 
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transformation;”’in Cyprus these socially constructed idcntitics arc banned by social opinion; 
despite my regular participation in the Centre’s activitics and work, the term ‘feminism’ was never 
uscd. Further, although the volunteers referred to the victims as ‘the women’, direct links of gender 
inequality, and domestic abuse were rarcly made. My findings suggest that different discourses apply 
in this case and that women’s various interpretations of gender incquality can weigh equally in their 
struggle against oppression. 

The present discussion illustrates that the socio-political, geographical, and cconomic 
location of Cypriot people renders expression of non-conformist, rebellious ‘feminist’ identitics 
almost impossible for most women to adhere to. Passivity, conformity, and uniform acceptance of 
authority are characteristics of post-colonial discourses, espccially in cases of small socictics, which 
are politically dependent on, and subjected to international forces. Morcover, social class, status, the 
family cmployment status of men and women, education, age, personal experiences, and expcricnce 
of gender discrimination, arc all factors associated with the devclopment of feminist consciousness 
and in some instances, the willingness or not to be actively involved in actions that will climinatc 
gender discrimination and oppression. Furthermore, non-activism is partly a result of the current 
attitudes of feminists, and in part a result of the Cypriot social contcxt that discourages both 
individual expression and any challenge to existing norms. The following discussion docs not aim at 
a comprehensive overview of all the factors found in the study to be associated with the development 
(or not) of feminist consciousness and its relationship to political and community activism; such a 
task cannot be thoroughly fulfilled in a few paragraphs without running the risk of superficial 
” analysis. An overview of the major factors identified in this thesis, which best illustrated the 
arguments and results reached here, is offered. 


2.1. Social, Political, and Personal Experiences 


Women’s community participation can be understood as a form of social action. Community 
work both affects and is affected by changes in the socio-political and economic circumstances in a 
society; both socicty and social action can be argucd to transform one another over time.” 
Community participation for women, in this scnsc, could also be argued, however, to be an example 
of capitalist exploitation, harmless community servicc or, as empowerment.’' In Cyprus, community 
participation by women ts low, as are the levels of feminist identity. Neverthcless, this is not to say 
that in general feminist consciousness and identity necessarily requires community action and 
organiscd participation. In the case of Cyprus, however, issues of political consciousncss and sclf- 
identity are important factors” in the definition of women’s involvement with feminism. 

Active participation could be partly related to personal expcricnces of discrimination and 
injustice, personal background, personal characteristics, and the nccd for social support.” Family 
expericnces as well as the impact of some life event or personal crisis can act as triggers for 
women’s activism: “I am a refugee, and I am woman. I know what it feels like to be oppressed. That 
is why I became involved in the Bicommunal Women’s Group. I want to sec things change.” 
Similarly, another interviewee explained that her involvement in the same group was related to her 
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expcricnce as a woman, as a Maronite, and as the daughter of enclaved parents. This points to the 
important role of the group as a mcans for encouraging social change. In practice, distinguishing 
where the desire for personal support in the face of discrimination shades into the desire to bring 
about cqual opportunities can be rather difficult.” Both individual efforts and social cfforts that 
motivate women to use their individual resources should be utilised in order to achicve gender 
awareness and gender cquality. Further, personal intcraction with institutions of social control and 
public agencies is believed to shape gender attitudes.” Contact with the public agencies, involvement 
in the Church, and political participation have been found to influence attitudes concerning gender 
roles and feminist consciousness.” For example, the Orthodox Church, as argued in Chapter Four, 
has been very influential in discouraging liberal attitudes of both men and women concerning gender 
roles in socicty; ae traditions within the family discourage egalitarian attitudes for both 
women and men.’ 

Intervicws with women involved in the Association for the Prevention of Sexual Harassment 
in the Workplace as well as the Bicommunal Women’s Group indicate that self-identity and political 
consciousness are important indicative factors of women’s engagement with feminism. Seven women 
in my sample (two of whom are Turkish Cypriots) were at some time involved with the Bicommunal 
Women’s Group since they felt that their “identity as a woman first. and a Cypriot sccond, can help 
me contribute toward the improvement of the relationships of the two communitics.”” Women from 
the northern and the southern part of the island fcel the responsibility to act as ‘mediators’ between 
members of their respective communitics for the betterment of the current tense socio-political 
climate. However, these women lacked both status and recognition from both parts of Cyprus and 
were not allowed a political voice. Thus, their role was undermined since they were just “a women’s 
group talking about flowers and peacc.”*° 

Although not denying the subordinate status of women in Greck socicty, Dubisch argues that 
Greck women’s roles as mediators is a very powerful onc. She argues that they mediate between 


“..the particularistic interests of individual families and the universalistic concerns of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, between the human and the spiritual worlds, between the public 
and the private realms, the inside and the outside, the forces of nature and those of culture. 


They are controllers and creators of boundarics, as well of bridges between the realms which 
thosc boundaries delineate.” 


Although women involved in the peace movement attempt to act as mediators to contribute towards 
the resolution of the political and ethnic conflict in Cyprus, the same could not be argued about the 
example quoted above. If mediation, as a term, implics third party involvement, then women do not 
act as a third party in this dynamic. Rather, they constitute onc of the two partics, onc of the two 
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ends of the linc; thus, it could be argucd that thcy act as ncgotiators. As negotiators, do thcy hold 
power? If, as Dubisch asserts, we accept that women have subordinate status in Cypriot socicty, 
then essentially we are rcferring to negotiations between the powerful and the less powerful, rather 
than mediation. We are referring to asymmetric negotiation where the weaker party has little 
influence over the negotiating positions. In what ways, and under which conditions do these women 
‘control and create’ boundaries? If this ‘mediation’ involves women mediating their “female” role and 
interests to meet those of the men, then, where should we assume (from the above quotation) that 
these interests lie? Within the patriarchal ‘individual family,’ the traditionalist Orthodox Church, the 
public, the private, the inside, or the outside? Since parallels are drawn in this thesis between Greek 
women and (Greck) Cypriot women,” then similar ideas should apply in the casc of Cyprus. 
However, as the previous chapters have clearly demonstrated, women are not in a position to create 
bridges and boundaries; they are conveniently uscd by patriarchal structurcs, idcally to lift the weight 
of Atlas at their very own expense. Women are made to balance all these different spheres in such a 
way that men are content. Only in this context, can one acccpt that women ‘mediate’. Although 
women do not always passively accept their roles as ‘victims’ or dominated’ partics, their cfforts 
often lic within negotiations that will relicve them of the hcavy burdens thcy carry into more tolerable 
situations. Women’s lives in Cyprus as studied in this thesis demonstrate that women (some 
consciously and others subconsciously) negotiate for a compromising solution that will alleviate 
some of the problems thcy are currently facing in a patriarchal socicty, similar to any asymmetric 
negotiation case. 

Many women involved in the Bicommunal Women’s Group as well as the Association for 
the Prevention and Handling of Sexual Harassment can be argued to have various Icvel of politicised 
oppositional identitics, and this is the reason for their involvement. Therefore, 


“1 challenge the notion simply by being a woman, or being poor or black or Latino, is 
sufficient ground to assume a politiciscd oppositional idcntity. In other words, whilc 
questions of identity are crucially important, they can never be reduced to automatic sclf- 
referential, individualist idcas of the political (or feminist) subject.” 


Restrictive factors for the development of a feminist movement (and consciousness) in Cyprus might 
include those of the “closed, small society structure’ as well as colonialism. The historical conditions 
prevailing when social and political attitudes were formed influence awarencss and attitudes of 
gender inequality in Cyprus. Unlike some social anthropologists and other social scientists, Monique 
Gadant identifies a great difference between the countrics of the Mediterranean: 


“The difference that separates the developed capitalist countrics along the northern edge 
from the others (whether Christian or Muslim), those which have been Icft bchind industrial 
growth or were former colonics ... Feminist idcologics have developed in the former. They 


* However, sharp contrasts between the two communitics can also be obscrved - as discussed in 
Chapter One. For cxample “in Greece more women are members of women’s liberation 
organisations and more claim to be feminists than in any other western European country - four 
percent overall membership in feminist organisations as against a European average of onc percent” 
Giscla Kaplan, Contemporary Western Iuropean Feminism, London: Allen & Unwin, 1992, p.228. 


* Chandra Talpade Mohanty, ‘Introduction ~ Cartographics of Struggle, Third World Women, and 
the Politics of Feminism,’ in Chandra Talpade Mohanty, Ann Russo, & Loudres Torres (cds.), Third 
World Feminism and the Politics of Feminism, \ndiana University Press, 1991, p.33. 


*4 Davis & Robinson, Op.Cit, p.206. 
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followed the advances of individualism from which capitalism bencfited and in tum 
accclerated.”*° 


For a long time, women in Cyprus, like in many other arcas in the Mcditcrrancan, were oppressed 
both by patriarchy and colonialism. It appears that women in gencral have tricd to conform to 
cultural — moral and rcligious- valucs morc than Cypriot men have. It was found that Greck Cypriot 
women were more ready to assume responsibilitics than to claim frecdom. Sixty five percent of the 
women believed that women and men should have the same responsibilities; however, only forty 
percent felt that womcn and men should have cqual freedom."’ The question then becomes, whether 
the reason is that they understand lack of freedom and adherence to conformity as an escape route to 
further oppression. Post-colonial discourses in Cyprus include pcople’s reluctance to acccpt that 
actions, practices, riots, demonstrations, and revolts can make a difference to the affairs of socicty 
and the state. Subjected to constant colonialism, Cypriot people in general refuse to challenge the 
discourse of authority that has devcloped throughout the centurics. Women and men. “as gendered 
beings, actively constitute and reconstitute the social relations within which thev live.”*” 

It has been suggested that Cypriots “participate in their own domination and constitute 
themselves as Western subjects.”** For Argyrou, during the last sixty years or so 


“\..the notion of the West has cmerged as the dominant idiom through which a scrics of 
rclations of incquality are both resisted and Icgitimated: between social classcs, age groups, 
men and women, city dwellers and villagers, mainland and Cypriot Grecks, and between the 
two main communities on the island, Greck and Turkish Cypriots ... Through these 
struggles Greck Cypriots express, enact, and inadvertently reproducc a historical experience 
of symbolic domination — the recognition that their cultural identity is inferior to that of the 
countries of Western Europe and North Amcrica,”*? 


In an attempt to explore how “dividing practices’ deny Cypriots the identity that thcy aspire to, 
Argyrou makes the point that through the concept of modernity Cypriots pcople cnact and 
inadvertently reproduce a “historical relation of domination that tics them to the West.””’ In that 
context, he analyses the ways in which urban, cducated women “struggle to impose thcir own vision 
of the world, and how this vision clashes with that of many men and, ironically, of many older 
women.” He uscs the example of a woman who criticises the sexual morality (modesty) imposed on 
women and who is thoroughly “stecped in the culture of the women’s movement” arguing that by 
“embracing a hegemonic identity, Eleni may be able to achieve Icgitimation as a woman. At the 
same time, however, inadvertently but inevitably, she reproduces the conditions of being dominated 


*° Monique Gadant, ‘Introduction’, in Monique Gadant (ed.), Women of the Mediterranean, Zed 
Books, 1986, p.1-2. 


*° Lia Mylona, ‘Equality’ in Lia Mylona, Costas Paschalis, Eleni Kalava, Niki Pastalidou, & Athos 


Erotokriotou, Zhe Cypriot Woman, Psycho-Sociological Research Group, Cyprus, 1986(Published 
in Greek in 1982), p.113. 


87 Nickie Charles, Op.Cit., p.23. 


** Vassos Argyrou, 7radition and Modernity in the Mediterranean; The Wedding as Symbolic 
Struggle, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991, p.169 (also sce pp. 170-183). 

” Ibid. p.2. 

© Arpyrou, Op.Cit, p.171. 

| Ibid. p.171. 

"2 Ihid.. p.172. 
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as a Cypriot.” Argyrou argues that recognising and resisting a hegemonic idcology arc two sidcs of 
the samc coin since whatever strategy is adopted “onc ultimately reproduces the conditions of one’s 
domination.”* Through their exclusion of ‘other women’, women reproduce the valucs of 
‘traditional Cypriot identity’ which account for thcir subjugation in the first place. In their effort to 
affirm their identity, urban middle-class women adopt clements of domination in it. 

However, I would further arguc that the struggle of the urban, cducated women has 
contributed to the alleviation of a number of problems experienced by all women in Cyprus. These 
women might be argucd to be striving to impose their visions of the world, but at the same time I 
suggest that they contribute towards positive change for Cypriot women’s lives. For cxample, the 
Association for the Prevention and Handling of Domestic Violence, itself a product of these group of 
women, has been very important to the acknowledgement of the vast extcnt of family violence and 
has motivated women from all classes, ages, and backgrounds, to scck help in order to escape 
abusive relationships.” Further, there is the argument that for some women their Icgitimation as 
women (gender identity), rather than as a Cypriots (cthnic identity), is indecd more important since 
they feel that the oppression suffered because of their former identity is deeper than the oppression 
suffered duc to the latter.”’ At the same time, three women in the sample -two of whom were 
indifferent to feminist idcas and one was an anti-feminist- explained that their identity as Greck 
Cypriots, and the oppression they experienced because of it, were much more important to them than 
their identitics as women and the ‘problems’ they faced because of it. Moreover, Third World (Post 
/Colonial) feminism, as well as arguments presented throughout this study, demonstrate that 
improving the status of women in specific socictics docs not necessitate their adherence to Western 
models and ideals. Wishing to function in the ‘public’ and ‘private’ spheres without the fear of social 
stigma or the terror of rape and abuse is not a ‘European Standard’ but rather a human right. As 
argued in Chapter One of this thesis, Western models of feminism do not always apply to Cypriot 
women’s ‘condition;’ however, various modcls and discourses of feminism exist, not only within an 
international context but also within a regional context.” Despite general critiques of Westcrn socio- 
political dominance, where the Cypriot ‘Other’ could be argued to be insufficiently understood, 
Cyprus’ ambiguous historical, idcological and political and placement vis-a-vis the west 


*...complicates its facile insertion within such a narrative. My own account insists that 
Greek women’s cultural ‘difference’ from that of the paradigmatic ‘western’ (North 
American or North European) anthropologist is only grasped by acknowledging, to a greater 
degree than has occurred so far, certain historically rooted rather than essential or 
universally posited, cultural ‘similaritics’ between them ... The similarities were real yet at 


the same time fashioned within perniciously asymmctrical and hegemonic relations between 
Grecce and various western powers.” 


3 Ibid., p.174. 
4 Ibid., p.177. 


°° Sec Chapter Five for an analysis. 


$ ps Nd . . e . 9 
°® Although some might suggest that escaping abusive relationships is not always ‘best’ for women 
in Cypriot socicty, and that Icaving their husbands can have ‘worse’ social conscquences, the fact 


remains that a number of women in Cyprus wanted to lcave, and had limited support and options to 
do so, whereas now thcy have morc. 


” Private Conversation with Author, Interviow with Artemissia, July 1997, 


*8 Scc relevant discussion in Jane Cowan, ‘Being a Feminist in Contemporary Greece; Similarity and 
Difference Reconsidered’, in Nickic Charles & Felicia Hughcs-Frecland (cds.), Practising 
Feminism; Identity, Difference, Power, Rout\cdge, 1996. 


” Ibid., p.82. 
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Women do not necessarily agree among themselves about the definitions of gender incquality, or 
concerning the policies, which should be applicd to women’s issucs. | argue that onc cannot simply 
assume that irrespective of onc’s actions in Cyprus, one reproduces the conditions of onc’s 
domination. Rather, one ought to recognise both similarity and ‘difference’ to the West in the 
conceptions of gender by Cypriot, urban, middle-class women can be an important step in the 
analysis and exploration of their feminist consciousness and thcir identities as women. 


2.1.1. Political Identities, Ethnicity, and Nationalism: Men’s Control over War, Peace, 
and their Women 


“As a woman I have no country, as a woman I want no country, as a woman my country is 
the whole world." 


* The worst curse that was laid upon woman was that she should be excluded from these 
warlike forays. For it is not in giving life but in risking life that man is raised above the 
animal: that is why superiority has been accorded in humanity not to the sex that brings 
forth but to that which kills.” 


Any division in terms of gender, class, and cthnicity, “has to be waged in the context of the 
othcrs.”"” Gender and cthnic relations affect cach other since women are involved in cthnic and 
national processes. Women are involved in these processes as biological reproduccrs of members of 
ethnic groups; as reproducers of the boundaries of these groups: as participating centrally in the 
ideological reproduction of the ethnic collectivity and as transmitters of its culturc; as symbols for 
the construction, reproduction, and transformation of cthnic and national identity; as participants in 
national, economic, political, and military struggles.' In the casc of the political situation in 
Cyprus, it could be argued that for a large number of women in Cyprus, the family is not the major 
factor behind women’s oppression when families are kept apart by occupying or colonising forces.'” 
The ‘Cyprus problem’ has affected all inhabitants of Cyprus, espccially in the period after 1974. The 
war and its socio-economic and political cffects have influenced women’s lives immenscly. Many 
women in Cyprus have been misplaced from thcir homes as a result of the 1974 events. Some have 
lost their husbands at war and their brothers, partners, or sons, arc missing in action. It is not 
therefore a practical political possibility for women of subordinate groups to concentrate on 
climinating the sexism of dominant majority men.'°* Rather, because of the nature and the 
complexity of the Cyprus problem, some women were dircctly used in national liberation strugglcs, 
similar to Palestine, Iran, and Algeria.‘ 


Virginia Woolf, Three Guineas, London: Hartcourt, Brace & Ward, 1938, p.109. 
'l Simone de Beauvoir, The Second Sex, Harmondsworth: Penguin. 1972, pp. 95-96. 


' Floya Anthias & Nira Yuval-Davis, ‘Contcxualizing Feminism - Gender, Ethnic, and Class 
Divisions’, /‘eminist Review, No.15, November 1983, p.73. 


'3 Nira Yuval-Davis & Floya Anthias (eds.): Woman- Nation - State, London: Macmillan, 1989. 
Sce also Sylvia Walby, Gender Transformations. London: Routledge, 1997, pp. 180-184. 
4 hid, p.72. 


5 Ihid., p.73. 


'6 Cynthia Enloc explains that: scveral presumptions of nationalist men have made women’s 
behaviour highly important. She argues that men in many communitics sce women as the nation’s 
most valuable possessions; the main vehicles for transmitting the whole nation’s valucs from one 
generation to the next, the bearers of communities’ future generations; the most vulncrable to 
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In Cyprus, women were motivated to take part in their country’s struggle for independence, 
only to be confined to the oppressive environment of the home when ‘independence’ was achieved.'”” 
Even though women have not been ‘mere pawns’ in Cypriot politics, the authoritics and the 
government have made open efforts to control women’s actions in order to achieve their own ends.' 
The role of women in the nationalist movement has been quite significant. Although hardly involved 
as activists, or on a personal level, they have been used both materially and symbolically to promote 
the interests of these movements. Anthias argucs that Greck Cypriot women were uscd as symbols of 
national identity for the ‘nationalist struggle’ in the 1950s, for example. Is it possible, however, that 
these women involved in nationalist movements, identify themsclvcs as feminists? It has becn argued 
that it is viable to think of a blend of nationalism and feminism and that the two can co-exist as long 


as nationalism progresses from its sexist stagc, and as long as it moves beyond ownership and 
possession as final goals: 


“In Lebanon, then, both nationalism and feminism are necessary: nationalism in order to 
save Lebanon, and feminism in order to change the valucs upon which social relationships 
are created and formed. Only with the two combined will salvation become more lasting ... 
With a stronger nationhood bascd in real love, rather than domination, the strength might 
radiate and push out outside influences." 


How can nationalism move beyond ownership? Morcover, what is the definition of a ‘nationhood 
bascd on real love’? These points represent a contradiction in terms. An encouragement of some 
form of nationalism involves ‘pushing othcrs out’ to create groups of ‘us’ and ‘them’ (amongst 
whom there are plenty of other women) sccms to be against the cthos of ‘inclusion’ behind feminism. 
Nationalist women could be argued to be reproducing structurcs of exclusion and oppression, such 
as patriarchy. At first, the discussion of feminism that reinforces a strong identification with the 
nation-state appears to be incompatible or contradictiory. However, making an ultimate choice 
between nationalism and feminism can be very complex, and the majority of women expericnce these 
contradictions at the level of practice and resolve them according to the situation, rather than 
generally,''° Indeed, interconnections have been found to exist between feminism and anti-impcrialist 
nationalist movements in Egypt, Iran, Afghanistan, India, Sri Lanka, the Philippines, China, 
Vietnam, Korea, and Japan.''' Being a nationalist feminist is an incredibly hard political task 
especially since large numbers of women in colonising countries encouraged the policics nationalist 
movements have organised to reversc. The scriousness of patriarchal oppression can appcar 
diminished when both women and men have participated in the outsiders’ conquest.''? Women’s 


exploitation -by oppressive alicn rulers- members of the community; and, the most susccptible to 
assimilation and co-option by insidious outsiders. Cynthia Enloc, Making Feminist Sense of 
International Politics; Bananas, Beaches, and Bases, Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1989, p.54. 


'7 “While men, who dominate public life, have told women to stay in the kitchen, they have used 
their public power to construct private relationships in ways that bolstered their masculinized 
political control.” /bid., p.195. 


18 Thid., p.199. 


'” Evelyn Accad, ‘Scxuality and Scxual Politics; Conflicts and Contradictions for Contemporary 
Women in the Middle East’, in Chandra Talpade Mohanty, Ann Russo, & Lourdes Torres (cds.), 
Third World Women and the Politics of Feminism, Indiana University Press, 1991, p.246. 


' Charlotte Aull Davies, ‘Nationalism; Discourse and Practice’, in Nickic Charles & Felicia 
Hughes-Frecland (cds.), Practising Feminism; Identity, Difference. Power, Routledge, 1996, p.177. 


'"! Sylvia Walby, Gender Transformations, London: Routledge, 1997, p.184. 
"2 Cynthia Enloc. Op.Cit., p.46. 
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relationship to the nation-state is indeed a very problematic concept for which utopian answers can 
hardly be offered; discussing the dilemma faccd by non-Isracli Jewish feminists upon the invasion of 
Lebanon by Israel in 1982, Goctz asks: “was there a feminist position to be taken on the 
disposscssion of the Palestinians which would not be scen as a threat to Jewish identity?" 
The development of nationalist ideology in a country is argued to be positive for women 
since they belong in that nation. Through nationalism, women entcr political life in some way; thus, 
their political rights are enforced and certain gender inequalitics can be overcome. Thus, 


“...both the practice and discourse of nationalist women prevent too facile a rejection of 
nationalism by feminists, whether activists or researchers. The range of nationalist 
movements ... suggests that struggles to create national communities nearly always included 
gendered struggles over whose expericnces will define these communities.”!4 


National consciousness cncourages women into taking part in public debatcs and provides millions 
of women with the opportunity to act internationally. ''’ However. the very same nationalism can 
have irrevocable consequences for women. Nationalism is a uscful tool for governments wishing to 
promote and safeguard the ‘family’ and traditional gendered ideologies. Since nationalism is not 
gender-neutral,''° it reinforces a male-defincd conformity to norms, valucs, and ideas. Further, it scts 
up a convenicnt trap: women’s feminist voiccs are silenced in the name of the state, and patriarchal 
hicrarchics and ideologics are manipulated in order to legitimise control over women. Fred Halliday 
argues that nationalist movements create narrow, subordinating definitions of the female role and 
make it viable to “de-Icgitimise alternative policies on the grounds that these are alicn,.”"'” Theories 
of nationalism have not yct managed to prove how they can incorporate a feminist perspective; 
nationalist and feminist practices appcar to be 


“in conflict more often than tandem ... nationalisms cither scck to prioritise the two 
practices, in effect taking feminism off the agenda until nationalist goals are achieved; or, 
when nationalist practice appears to promote feminism, any resulting feminist practice is 
limited to narrowly defined spheres by nationalist insistence on the importance of women’s 
traditional roles for the nationalist project as a whole." 


Nationalism might indecd be the product of patriarchal structures associated with the statcs. 
Nationalism somctimcs grows out of men’s experiences, and not thosc of womcn. If so, nationalism 


"3 Annc Maric Goctz, ‘Feminism and the Claim to Know: Contradictions in Feminist Approaches to 
Women in Development’ in Rebecca Grant & Kathleen Newland (cds.), Gender and International 
Relations, Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1991, p.145. 


"4 Charlotte Aull Davies, Op.Cit., p.175. 
"5 Enloc, Op.Cit, p.61. 


"6 Ered Halliday, ‘Hidden from International Relations: Women and the International Arena’ in 


Rebecca Grant & Kathlecn Newland (cds.), Gender and International Relations, Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1991, p.164. 


"7 Ibid. p.164. Similarly, Cynthia Enloc explains that male nationalist organisers have clevated 
unity of the community to such “political primacy that any questioning of rclations between women 
and men inside the movement could be labelled as divisive, even traitorous. Women who have called 
for more genuine cquality between the sexes - in the movement, in the homc- have been told that now 
is not the time, the nations is too fragile, the enemy is too ncar. Women must be patient until the 
nationalist goal is achieved; then relations between women and men can be addressed.” Op.Cit., p.62. 


"8 Charlotte Aull Davics, ‘Nationalism; Discourse and Practice’, in Nickic Charles & Felicia 
Hughcs-Frecland (cds.), Practising Feminism; Identity, Difference, Power, Routledge, 1996, p.165. 
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as an idcology which constructs “public (large-scale) identitics on the basis of private (familial) 
rclations, could be expected to facilitate considcrable movement and interplay between public and 
private forms of patriarchy.” The low representation of women in public office and the ineffective 
measures taken for the protection of women who are subject to domestic violence discussed in 
previous chapters clearly demonstrate women’s exclusion from the state; for Walby, this is yet 
another case of movement from private to public patriarchy which is characteristic of nation-statcs 
like Cyprus.''® However, one ought to be careful not to assume from the above that patriarchy is by 
itsclf a sufficient condition of nationalism, or war. Further, onc could not suggest that “patriarchy is 
a necessary condition of war, that is, that between non-patriarchal societics this would be 
impossible.”!? 

In the late 1990s, nationalist women from the Pancyprian Anti-occupation Movement 
(MAK) found themselves in conflict with women who were involved in the Bicommunal Women’s 
Group. The former group was involved in the nationalist movement through the ‘significance 
assigned to them as women’, rather than their individual actions; they were black-dressed mothers or 
wives of missing pcople, refugees, widows. The women in the latter group, however, placed their 
identity as (mostly feminist but not necessarily so)'*’ women above thcir nationalism.'?? Women 
involved with FIAK regularly demonstrated at the Green line, trying to enlighten tourists, wishing to 
cross the Green linc, on the Cyprus issuc and explained that they were planning to center a non- 
recogniscd pscudo-statc. Since the meeting place of the two communitics under the auspices of the 
United Nations was actually in the Grecn Line (the “Dead Zonc’), women involved in Bicommunal 
Pcace work needed to pass through the demonstrations. On many occasions, conflict arose between 
members of the two groups. Two of my interviewees have been called various names, such as ‘slut’, 
‘whore’ and ‘traitor.’ I also expericnccd similar treatment when upon returning from the Green line 
with a flower in my hand (a gift from a Turkish Cypriot woman), I was accuscd of slecping with the 
enemy and having a good time “while we cry for freedom.” Although to my knowledge no women 
from the bicommunal group responded, hostility was nevertheless created for both partics. 

A number of problems and some hostility also occurred amongst the women in the 
bicommunal ‘all-women group’, who had to put aside years of propaganda from both communities, 
terrible personal experiences during or before the war, and stigma from their own respective 
communities.'?* Concerned with the intense rage and irreconcilable differences that occur on certain 


"9 Sylvia Walby, Theorising Patriarchy, Blackwell, 1990, pp.174-179. According to Anthias, 
“Cypriots have never talked about a Cypriot nation as such although they have recognised and 
indeed desired the nation-state structure ... Onc unified nation-state was created (in 1960), although 
bi-communalism was written into the constitution at all levels.” Op.Cit, 1989, p.152. 


120 Hidemi Suganami, On the Causes of War, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1996, p.61. 


'2! “Feminist politics docs not necd to be based on a sharcd identity, it can be based on alliances 


between women who arc different, but who share the same interests in particular circumstances.” 
Nickie Charles, Op.Cit., p.32. 


'2 Nine out of a fluctuating number of about twenty-five of these women are also refugees and 
widows. Scc arguments in Charlotte Aull Davics, Op.Cit., p.160. 


'3 This is also related to the fact that in the Cyprus casc, people are expericncing the *double- 
minority effect.” Greek Cypriot are a minority in relation to the Turkish Cypriots and the Turks 
together, and since they are the occupicd people, whose property and lives were taken away from 
them. They can do little about that duc to their lack of power. On the other hand, Turkish Cypriots 
fecl that they are a minority and in the 1960s they were indecd oppressed and treated like second- 
class citizens by the Greck Cypriots. In a workshop on conflict resolution that took place in Isracl in 
January 1998, participants from the Cypriot delegation were asked to enter the group with whom 
they most identified. The choices were a Palestinian and an Isracli group. All the members of the 
Cypriot team (both Greck and Turkish Cypriots) joincd the Palestinian group. 
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occasions ‘among women who are working together to help other women’, Wooslcy and McBain 
suggest that there are several ways in which the phenomenon can be understood. First, there is the 
problem of power imbalance. When two Greck Cypriot, highly-cducated, flucnt English speakers 
tried to explain that there was no necessity for an Amcrican, male facilitator to be in the group, most 
Turkish Cypriot women disagreed in the beginning and reacted defensively as they could not 
understand the reason for that. Thcy felt better, or safer, with the facilitator in the group. The 
imbalance in this situation was linked to the way that women from the Greck Cypriot community 
were considered ‘as richer, more advanced, and morc educated.’ Furthcrmore, women were so 
accustomed to the idca of authority and to being given orders that they felt unable to participate in 
the group without some form extcrnal control and Icadership by an ‘outsider’. Sccond, intense 
frustration and anger followed the realisation that most women’s expectations -that in their group 
onc should reccive continuously large supplics of nurture, support, and sympathy- were not met.'** 
Most women in the group had expected strong fricndships to develop bi-communally during the 
sessions. These were not often accomplished, partly duc to the nature of the workshops but also in 
part duc to the inability of these women to mect or communicate outside particular hours, which 
were very limited.'* Third, the high intensity of emotional involvement between the women in the 
group magnificd carly expericnccs of intimacy within the group and the level of hostility 
demonstrated when the relationships started to break down.'”* This was particularly truc since the 
situation in Cyprus created intensc emotions for these women; thus, the intention to ‘do somcthing 
about it’ had caused them to invest a lot in these mcctings. Finally, since women are in gencral 
socialised into expressing anger indircctly, the ‘hostility’ within the group (by some members) 
incrcased on occasions and thcir feminist norms contributed towards the further suppression of 
criticism of other women.'”” This is especially truc in the case of Cyprus, since expressing anger 
could be interpreted as expressing hostility to the other community. Anger, or hostility, were never 
expresscd dircctly in the group. Women tended to express ‘sadness’ rather than other negative 
feelings.’ 

In a comparison of men and women’s attitudes and responscs to bicommunal humanitarian 
programmes in Cyprus, it was found that women were predominantly guided by programme 
objectives in their self-perccived motivation to get involved; further, women became more concerned 
with interaction and the formation of relationships with people of other ethnic origins in their 
answers and rcactions to bicommunal planning and evaluation of situations.'” Thus, men’s 
responses were shown to emphasise the results of the programme whercas women’s tended to 
emphasise interaction with other persons involved in the programme.'*’The Bicommunal Women’s 
Group was established as part of humanitarian programs uscd 


'24 Lorette K. Woosley & Laura-Lynne McBain, ‘Issucs of Power and Powerlessness in All-Woman 
Groups’, Women’s Studies International l'orum, Vol.10, No.6, pp.579-588, 1987, p.584. 


'25 Qn most occasions, this would be a three-hour session every month. 
"6 Ihid., p.584. 
27 Thid., p.582. 


"8 For Hester, feminist spirituality in non-violent actions is critical in “avoiding burnout by 
channelling anger, cultivating our younger sclvcs and empowering oursclves, cultivating a decp 
reverence for the planct in order to preserve it.” Karen Hester, ‘Why the Non-violent Movement 
Needs Feminist Spirituality’, Women’s Studies International Forum. Vol.12, No.1, pp.87-89, 1989, 
p.87. 


' Dolorcs B. Lasan, ‘A Comparison Between Men’s and Women’s Perception of and Responses to 
Bicommunal Humanitarian Programmes in Cyprus’, in The Cyprus Review, p.1 11. Bicommunal 
activitics in Cyprus officially started in 1993. 


30 1hid., p.103(Abstract). 
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“as a post-conflict peacemaking strategy aimed at bringing together two different ethnic 
groups of people separated by a ‘grecn line’ within onc country ... It is a situation where the 
fighting has ceased but short of peaceful co-cxistence between the conflicting cthnic groups 
and while this state of affairs may be universally vicwed as undesirable, in a small country 
like Cyprus it becomes doubly irrational.”"”! 


Through the method of ‘Interactive Management’, the members of the group did a workshop on a 
monthly basis during the Summer and Fall of 1996 on ‘Goals for Minimising Pain and Suffering in 
Cyprus.’ In a report of the ‘collective vision statement’ of the women, Benjamin J. Broome, Former 
Fulbright Resident Scholar in Cyprus, suggested that “other goals could be added to the structure 
(for example, there is only one statement included in the current structure that directly addressed the 
role of women).”"” I suggest that more attention ought to be paid on the reasons behind the fact that 
only one statement was included and less on the goals that could be added in the final vision 
statement. Further, the above report once morc confirms the argument presented in the thesis that 
women’s actions and attitudes appcar to be conflicted and contradictory. 

The women involved in the bicommunal pcacc efforts have held a number of activitics in the 
last three years or so to show their resentment to the present deadlock in the case of the Cyprus 
problem.'” For example, Turkish Cypriot leader Rauf Denktash received a group of twelve women 
from different organisations in the north of Cyprus who had recently attended a bicommunal mecting 
entitled “Give Peace A Chance: Women Speak Out for Cyprus”, in Brusscls under the auspices of 
the Europcan Union (17°-19" April 1997). The women asked Mr. Denktash for permission to attend 
a mecting at the buffer zone with their Greek Cypriot counterparts. However, when permission was 
refused on the grounds that the women were being politically misled, they answered “You are a 
politician and have to deal with positions but we arc not politicians and we do not deal with positions 
but necds. The necd of the community is peace. We try to give voice to the pcople’s necds.”"™ 
Further, four Turkish Cypriot women were barred from Icaving the occupied arcas to take part in a 
bicommunal union meeting in London in May 1998. They were to join another scven Turkish 
Cypriot women and several of their Greck Cypriot counterparts in London for further meetings. The 
first mccting under the auspices of the Jerusalem Link took place last year in Brussels and was partly 
financed by the EU Commission. The Turkish Cypriot press claimed that according to the 'Attorney- 
gencral' of the so-called “Turkish Republic of Northem Cyprus’ the three women had not obtained 
Icave of absence from the ‘government’ departments where they worked as required by civil service 
law; his office had therefore acted legally in the issue. The women, however, were quoted as saying 
that their human rights had bcen violated. Also, on the 24"" May, Greck and Turkish Cypriot women 
held demonstrations on cither side of the Green Linc in Nicosia to mark International Women's Day 
for Peace. A statement calling for peace in the face of the deadlock between the two sides and the 
dangcrous situation resulting from this, was prepared on both sides of the divide by members of the 
Cyprus Women's Movement (POGO)."* 

Some women in Cyprus are calling for peacc and some are openly involved in nationalist 
movements. They appear to come from the working classes and the upper classes.'*° They are young 
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and they are old. They arc feminist and anti-feminist. They try to do what they can do given the fact 
that they are ‘heard less’ in defining what the national project will be.'"” In the case of Cyprus, they 
do so in a non-violent way rather than by adopting a militaristic outlook. Athough militarism 
necessitates that men allow women to take on new responsibilitics, it also puts priority over 
communal unity for the sake of national survival, thus silencing women who arc critical of 
patriarchal practices and attitudes. Ultimately, nationalist militarization possibly privileges men.'3® 
Further research is needed to address the reasons for this phcnomenon and the question of whether 
women’s lesser militarism is “a causc of Icsser nationalism? Altcrnatively, docs it mean that women 
support a differcnt nationalism? Or that women are greater supporters of transnational projects?” 
The answers to these questions could Icad toward a better understanding of how to decal with 


nationalism itsclf and in cases of divided societics like Cyprus that would be of vital importance to 
the lives of women. 


2.2. Social Class and Education 


The degree of integration and conformity of women to the norms and values of patriarchal 
socicty as well as the reflection of this integration in thcir identification with these norms arc 
questions that can lead into further analysis concerning women’s (lack of) participation in political 
activism and community work that is directed toward social change. Bascd on models of class 
awareness or consciousness,'’ one could argue that in order for women to decide to take some 
measures and action for gender incquality, they must first perceive that this inequality cxists, which 
twenty-two of my interviewees do. Then they have to realise that this incquality is so unfair as to 
necessitate action, and this could be argued to have been the case with some of the women in my 
sample who became involved with community work. Thus, the cleven women who identificd 
themselves as feminists were also involved with community work; however, not all of them argued 
that their feminists identitics were the reason which Iced them into this involvement. In fact, as 
explained above, some became involved for personal reasons other then egalitarian attitudes and then 
developed feminist identitics during the process of their involvement. 


“Consciousness of inequality includes the sclf-awarencess of subordinate groups as well as 
awareness of incquality on the part of those who arc not disadvantaged. ... We propose 
further that perceptions of the extent of gender incquality and support for cfforts to combat 
it arise from (1) location in gender and other stratification hicrarchics, (2) educational and 


labour experiences, (3) family situation, and (4) the historical conditions prevailing when 
social and political attitudes were formed.”! 


In the analysis that follows, onc ought to bear in mind these ‘historical conditions’ described in Part 
One and Two of this thesis. Studies on feminism rccognisc a number of spheres in the social 
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structure being influential towards the development of feminist consciousness. Women’s attitudes 
and consciousness of gender inequality in Cyprus can be said to be dircctly or indircctly influcnced 
by individuals’ social class, education, agc, labour force participation, family (employment status), 
and institutions of social control. According to the underdog thesis, pcople who arc in a socially 
disadvantaged position will be more aware of incquality than individuals who are advantaged, and 
therefore women will be more aware of gender discrimination than men,' My observations, through 
rescarch, following media material, and articles published on gender in Cyprus, sccm to support the 
above theory, even though no specific research (within the social scicnccs) has taken place 
concerning gender awareness. However, the same thcory also predicts that men and women with 
low-prestige jobs and/or low incomes will be more aware of gender incquality.'* It has thus been 
suggested that relative deprivation is directly related to all forms of participation in women’s 
groups.’ If it is accepted that the groups in which the interviewees for this study participated werc 
committed to achieving some social change, and in extension to that, some change in gender 
relations, then the above statement would not be valid in the case of Cyprus. None of the subjects in 
my study participated in community work duc to ‘relative deprivation.” In most cases, the opposite 
could indced be argucd. 

Studies have indicated that location in the middle class has a large positive cffect on 
women’s egalitarian gender attitudes. Although not directly asked to comment on this, participation 
observation and interviewing in this case Icd to the conclusion that middle-class women in Cyprus 
arc prompted to actively ‘do something’ because of thcir status in the community and their social 
belicfs; they can afford the time, and they have been exposed to some ideas through their education 
and sometimes through travelling. Thus, some middle and upper class women in Cyprus tend to be a 
lot more aware of scxism and gender inequality than working class women; similarly, Davis and 
Robinson found little support for the underdog thesis’ assumption that the individuals who have 
lower-status and/or lower-paid jobs will be more aware of gender discrimination. “Sex is the only 
determinant of attitudes towards gender inequality, suggesting that the underdog thesis applics only 
when the disadvantaged group has a direct interest in the inequality under study.”'" This creates a 
paradox, given that many middle-class women tend to be more educated and more academically 
qualified than working class women are. 

If one accepts that education encourages a greater awarencss of injustice and incquality, the 
explanation for the above mentioned paradox can appear to be more simplc. However, if one is to 
assume that education reproduces inequality through its conservative values and its promotion of 
prejudice and discrimination as mcritocratic, then the answer to the above dilemma becomcs more 
complex. Throughout this thesis it has been argucd that education in Cyprus has not been 
encouraging awarencss of injustice and inequality. Having becn educated in this country mysclf, and 
after extensive observation and study demonstrated in the previous chaptcr, the first assumption is 
thus rejected. It is hereby suggested that formal cducation in Cyprus has been a major path through 
which dominant patriarchal idcologies have becn reproduced. However, the women in my sample 
have also participated in further education and most of them have been exposed to other (Westcrn) 
countrics in order to get degrecs. Further cducation, travelling, and access to a varicty of cultural 
idcas as well as all the factors explored before in this chapter can thus prove to be better indicators 
of the multi-dimensional reason why certain women become more aware (and active) against gender 
incquality than othcrs. 
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In my study, I found that age (in the age group of cightccn to forty-five that I studicd) 
seemed to be a contributing factor towards the devclopment of feminist consciousness (or not), only 
in conjunction with education. High cducational achievement for women appeared to have an effect 
on the subjects’ positive attitudes toward feminism, in which casc, older women appeared to be more 
aware of gender incquality and discrimination. Both education and life experiences have been found 
to have a ‘liberalising’ effect. On the contrary, older women in my sample with Icss education tended 
to be more conservative, and as admitted by onc of them “I get worse as I get older. Having kids 
makcs you like that.”!*° The two youngest subjects in my sample (Pulchcria and Mclanic) showed a 
slight variation in the results. Mclanie was in her first year whereas Pulchcria was in her third ycar 
of an undergraduate degree and they were more conservative than the rest of the women in the study. 
It has been suggested that individuals’ attitudes towards incquality are very much affected by the 
historical context when thcy were coming of age politically (The cgalitarian Zeitgcit thesis).'“° The 
post-war period (described in previous chaptcrs) has created different contexts and expcericnces for 
these women than the older women in the samplc. However, the woman who has been in further 
education for three ycars up to present,'”’ appeared to be more aware of gender inequality and less 
tolerant of gender discrimination. The effect of education on women’s attitudes has been cited in 
numerous studies; this could be related first, to its contribution toward women’s cntry in the labour 
force; second, the higher sclf-esteem of educated (and carcer) women; third, the inevitably successful 
role models of highly educated women than women who enter the labour force (given the ‘glass 
cciling’ effect experienced by women in the labour forcc); fourth, women’s cducational opportunitics 
which create groups of women who have the means to deal with individuals and groups who 
reinforce traditional gender roles or otherwise block women’s opportunitics. Further, large groups of 
cducated women can usc their resources to create public support for the women’s movement." It 
has also been suggested that people with college graduate spouses arc also more supportive of non- 
traditional gender roles.'”” In an ageist society like Cyprus, most of the above effects are dircctly 
related with age. Studics have shown that younger women, for cxample, are more cmotionally 
dependent on men than oldcr ones. It appears, therefore, that younger women adhere to a 
romanticised view of heterosexual relationships; however, through expericnee women realise the flaw 
in the romantic idcal and “can toward ‘un-dependence’.”"*° Although my: study cannot be used as a 
guide to represent attitudes of women in Cyprus in general, these results provide a useful indication 
of urban women’s experiences and how these can influcnce their views of feminist idcology. 
Educational opportunitics appear to be very important in the evolution of egalitarian attitudes and 
feminist consciousness. High levels of educational achievement can encourage large groups of 
women who can act against social institutions that support scxist values. 
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2.3. The Employment and Family Status of Women and their Partners 


It has been suggested that through women’s labour participation, egalitarian gender role 
attitudes and feminist consciousness arc encouraged and developed. Women’s newly acquired 
financial independence as well as networks developing in the workplace can contribute toward the 
awareness of gender discrimination and women’s oppression, It has been further suggested that 
studies which generalise based on research on cither individuals or nations cannot give an accurate 
explanation of the influences of women’s status and opportunity structure on feminist consciousness 
and egalitarian attitudes.'*' Rather, the social structure itsclf is important is shaping the conflict 
surrounding the advancement of feminist goals.'® It has becn argued, for example, that individual 
participation in the labour force is associated with pro-fceminist attitudes; however, in arcas where 
women’s participation in the paid labour force was highest, adoption of the most conservative valucs 
by women who were not in the paid labour force was also observed. “This appcars to be a classic 
example of status politics, with those being left behind by rapid social change adopting an especially 
conservative posture.”'” Left behind? If the authors are suggesting that women who are not in paid 
employment are both ‘Ieft behind’ and arc ‘non-active’, then they create unnccessary stereotyping of 
women as homemakers. Although their findings are of interest in terms of understanding feminist 
consciousness among women, they do not mention other social and psychological factors that might 
influcnce conservative behaviour. The authors explain that women’s entry into the labour force has 
not led to uniformly pro-feminist attitudes partly because of economic competition; if businesses are 
unwilling to pay men a “family wage’, then the economic sccurity of full-time homemakcrs is under 
threat by other women’s financial gains. Further, the answer could lic in the current character of 
women’s employment, which remains well below that of equally qualificd men. 

In a study that sets out to examine the relationship between the family employment status of 
men and women and their gender role attitudes, Margaret Cassidy and Bruce Warren found that 
women in full-time, paid employment were the most supportive of cgalitarian gender roles in 
families, followed by women in part time cmployment. The women in thcir study who were employed 
part time shared attitudes closer to those of full-time employed women rather than to homemakers,'™ 
duc to these women’s necd to enhance and protect their dual- or singlc-camer arrangement. Women’s 
participation in the labour markct could indeed be the reason for these differences. These women’s 
gender attitudes appcar to reflect ideologies which protect “thcir dual-or single-carner arrangement: 
employed women are morc supportive of providing day carc, men’s greater involvement in familics, 
and employed mothers, compared to homemakers.”"*> Female homemakers’ attitudes, it was found, 
are more similar to those of men’s. In countries where women experience grcat dependence on men, 
like in Cyprus one could argue, marriage as an institution of social control strongly promotcs 
women’s dependence and has a negative influence on women’s non-traditional gender attitudes.'% It 
appears then that women’s family situation has a strong cffect on women’s gender attitudes. That 
docs not mean that marricd women adhere less to feminist ideology than single or divorecd women, 
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but rather that their husbands and their own cmployment status can affect their attitudes. In my 
sample, Olympias and Hydna were both full-time homemakers whose husbands were the 
‘breadwinners’ of the houschold; they both held more traditional views on gender roles and 
demonstrated limited feminist consciousness. Further, Gorgo, whose husband had a successful 
carcer, worked from home. She had little ‘direct’ contact and intcraction with ‘the public sphere’ on 
an everyday basis and demonstrated little awareness of gender inequality. Deborah, who was marricd 
and called herself a feminist, had a successful high-ranking job for a scmi-governmental 
organisation. Her husband, on the other hand, had in a low- ranking, low-paid job. This couple’s 
‘reverse’ employment statuscs -in the sense that they did not follow the traditionally expected 
employment pattcrn of marricd couples- were subject to ‘gossip’, questions, and disapproval by their 
immediate cnvironment and, according to the interviewee hersclf, haveaaffected her feminist 
awareness: “You don’t really think about how ‘weird’ what you arc doing is, until everyone around 
you starts commenting on it. Then the more you think about it, the angricr you get.’”"*"” Korinna, on 
the other hand, expressed indifference to feminist ideas; her job was of a lower ranking than that of 
her husband’s. It was not the fact of being marricd as such that was the factor that influenced these 
women’s identification with feminism or not, but rather what these women did for a living, who they 
were marricd to, and what his occupation was. 

It has been suggested that despite Westcrn women’s entry into the labour force, pro-feminist 
attitudes have not followed uniformly as it has becn found for women’s entry into highcr cducation. 
Part of the answer could lic with the fact that women have lower quality jobs and feminism has had 
its most visible impact in the professions, 


“father than in industrial and clerical labour, where the great majority of women work. 
Most cmployed women occupy low-paying jobs with limited opportunitics for upward 
mobility. These ‘gains’ by women may provide ncither positive role models nor a cadre of 
women with resources that can be used for political ends. The current character of ‘women’s 
work’ may therefore blunt its potential positive impact on other women.”!™® 


Although the status of women’s employment is critical to the development of awareness of gender 
inequality and the development of feminist consciousness, rescarchcrs have found that income itself 
docs not need to be associated with egalitarian gendcr role attitudes.” Rather, it has been suggested 
that the greater the economic powcr of the husband in the houschold the less cgalitarian vicws on 
gender roles of both husbands and wives, since women will have Iess power to asscrt independent 
views. Women’s economic dependence on men contributes towards both men’s and women’s gender 
attitudes becoming more conservative.'® My findings support the above claim since ninc out of the 
twelve women in my sample who claimed to be indifferent to feminism also reported to be financially 
dependent on their husbands and fathers. When asked whether they were financially independent, 
they said, “it depends on what you mean by independence. I have plenty of moncy since I work, but | 
could not make cnds mect without my husband. Well, my dad gives us moncy occasionally, too. I 
suppose that if he had not given us the money for this house, | would have never been able to have 
onc built. Too expensive. | mean, my moncy is mostly for a bit of food and my own expenscs 
really." Similarly, the other cight women claimed that their husband’s or father’s contributions to 
the houschold were vital to their cveryday lives and survival: “I have a monthly income, of course, 
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but it is not really fixed. I mean, I am OK about my everyday expenses and needs, but I could never 
be totally independent without X [the husband]’s moncy. He makes triple than I do, for God’s sake. 
If we ever got a divorce, my dad would help me anyway. If I asked.”'© The importance of these 
arguments lies in both women’s material dependence of men, but also on their interpretation and 
acceptance of it as a ‘part of life’. Women’s matcrial and emotional dependence on men is often 
unqucstionably accepted as an unchangeable fact, indicating to various levels of passivity about the 
current social structure and sctting. 

In the above discussion, it has bccn argued that passivity, conformity, and uniform 
acceptance of authority are charactcristics of post-colonial discourscs, cspcecially in cases of small 
socictics like Cyprus. Furthermore, it has been argucd that social class, social status, the family 
employment status of men and women, cducation, age [including the historical context when 
individuals were coming of age politically], personal experiences, and expericnce of gender 
discrimination as well as the historical conditions of particular socictics arc all factors associated 
with the development of feminist consciousness -or other expressions of gender awareness- and in 
some cases, the willingness or not to be actively involved in actions that will climinate gender 
discrimination and oppression. But what about non-activism? Why are most pcople not involved in 
any collective or community work directed towards social change? 


3. Non-activism of Cypriot Women: The Culture of Gossip, the ‘Panopticon’, and 
Feminism. 


Ultimately, the discussion leads to the question of non-activism. In most parts of the world, 
it is only a very small number of the population who become involved in collective action, and 
espccially women’s groups. The powerlessness that has been expressed by the women in my sample 
indicates that inaction is partly a result of feclings of inability to change situations and 
circumstances. Part of the answer can be found in the cultural value attached to individualism and 
the derogatory manner in which group membership per se may be regarded by the membcrs of an 
individualistic culture." They argue that members of minoritics arc often regarded as rigid and 
dogmatic; thercforc, the members of the majority hesitate to have anv links with the minority because 
that would result in negative images of thcir sodial identitics. Similarly, in the case of women in 
Cyprus, women arc reluctant to be associated with feminism and women’s groups, as such an 
involvement would ‘confinc’ them in a stigmatiscd, restricted space in which even less freedom 
exists. Cyprus has been described as a culture where ‘collective individualistic familism’ exists, that 
is, ‘a cluster of valucs concerning the individual, the family, and their role in socicty.’ This ‘cthos’ 
exhibits “a strong scnsc of familism coupled with an equally strong scnsc of individualism, both of 
which are embedded in a climate of competition and mutual hostility." Thus, membership in 
organised action that is directed toward collective social change is secn as a threat to Cypriots in 
gencral. Further, the political and social history, recent and not so recent, of the island in terms of the 
treatment of immigrants, workers from Asian countries, the Turkish Cypriot community in the past, 
has demonstrated that minoritics are not tolcrated. At the same timc, however, the strong scnsc of 
‘familism’ identificd in the Cypriot culture motivates people to subordinate personal goals to family 
goals; further, on an cthnic level, there is great concern for the integrity of the cthnic group as well as 
intense emotional attachment. Escaping the norms and valucs of the groups can become impossible. 
Adhcring to feminist idcas involves escaping these norms, being stigmatiscd, fighting a closed 
system, and suffcring the ‘gossip’. Resisting patriarchy by women on a collective level is un- 
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feminine, assertive, and outspoken, and thus unattractive to men, to whom most women arc 
emotionally dependent. Many women in my sample were reluctant to adopt the label feminist 
although they endorscd feminist ideas. 

The final part of this discussion draws ccrtain conclusions that are particular and spccific to 
the case of Cyprus. When women in the sample were asked what kinds of things bothered them in 
their cnvironment and the socicty they lived in, as well as what they would do to change them, twenty 
four women mentioned koutsombolio (gossip). Some discussed it in more detail than others; for 
fourteen of them, ‘gossip’ was the only thing they did mention: “I wish people would stop living for 
other people, and start living for themselves. Both men, and women”;'® “I would like to change how 
much people paraksigoun (mis-explain, misinterpret) cach other.”'™: “Gossip bothers me more than 


anything else in my life. It is just everywhere. Neighbours staring outside the windows, pcople 
talking, going on, and on. It is horrible, I hate it.”'®’ Further, 


“Our socicty is very, very oppressive. Everyone gossips. everyone is worricd about vour 
every move, everyone is all over you. | wish pcople would Icave cach other alone, it is just 
very stifling. I really try and teach my pupils not to do this sort of thing. Not to laugh at 
people. Not to judge pcople. To accept others. To allow other to be who they want to be. At 
the same time, I find my self doing it as well sometimes, and I hate it.”" 


Gossip (to koutsombolio), that is talking about other pcople (often with a critical or negative 
intent) is the main weapon deviscd by patriarchy in Mcditerrancan cultures to deal with women’s 
behaviour and sexuality, and women themsclves are the main participants in it. It is a method of 
control and social punishment, a means to enforcing subtle fear and particular norms. Writing in 
1983 after having studicd village women in rural Greece, Rushton’s findings arc very closc to the 
results of this thesis. She says, “Gossip is, of all viccs, the one most frequently noticed and 
discusscd.”"® Women are more associated with gossip than men, and they are called 
‘koutsomboles’, females that gossip. Pcople will often associate gossip with jealousy and cnvy. 
‘They arc only saying this because they are jealous’ (/alown to epithi zilevkoun), is a frequent 
remark heard by individuals of all backgrounds and social classes. 

The contradictions between the attitudes and practices of urban, middle class women in 
Cyprus are clear in the case of gossip. They explained that they disapproved of the practice, and 
argucd that they had themselves donc it ‘occasionally’ or were involved in it, but ‘not with a 
malicious intent’. Although hesitant about admitting it, most also claimed to being influenced by 
‘people’s tongue’ (tin ylossa tou kosmou) and to adjusting their behaviour (at various Icvels) in an 
effort not to give spark to gossip. Rushton explains that gossip can function in two major ways. On 
the one hand, it has the ability to unite people through the exchange of news and opinions. On the 
other hand, it can be divisive: “in its less innocent form this may be its intention. Any outsider is 
particularly vulncrable both to gossip and to the sense that she is being gossiped about.”!” Although 
the information involved may not be accurate, it is effective “if it may be supposed to be so.”"” 
Women arc thus influenced by gossip: 
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“{ wish I didn’t have to say this, but the answer has to be yes. You know what it is like here: 
everyone carcs about what you do, where you go, who with, why. I tricd to escape this, and 


for a while I thought I did, but not really. And I won’t believe any woman on this island who 
claims she doesn’t care.”"” 


In the casc of a very ‘closed’ culture, ‘claustrophobic’ as one woman told mc, how pcople will 
regard a particular action that docs not conform to the norm can be of primary importance to a 
person’s decision to participate in it or not. As explaincd in previous chapters, there is very low 
tolerance for difference in opinion, ideology, and action in Cyprus. Most interviewees commented 
upon the much-hated “culture of gossip’ as I call it and expressed strong rescntment about it: “only 
Cypriots can understand it, and scnsc it. You can smell it everywhere you go, and as a result you 
cannot breath." 

Similar to Jeremy Bentham’s (1748-1832) *Panopticon’, the ‘culture of gossip’ acts as a 
single person, who can observe every person in prison, or on the island, at all times. Well- behaved 
citizens, conformers, are rewarded with social approval. Maladjusted people, innovators, deviants, 
non-conformers, are given informal sanctions that can be unbcarable. Numcrous examples 
throughout the thesis have demonstrated women’s conflict between idcology and praxis. | am using 
the Panopticon to draw a parallel not to the ‘actual’ situation (whatever that might be defincd as), 
but rather to the sentiments and expericnccs of women in Cyprus. In the Panopticon, the prisoncrs 
cannot view cach other, nor can they view the guard. Thus, thcy arc always aware of being observed, 
guarded, under constant scrutiny. This is not the same in the Cyprus case. People can, and do sce 
cach other. People are aware of the ‘culture of gossip,” and they can scc the guard. People participate 
in it. The guard is patriarchy and represents thc institutionaliscd domination of women by men; the 
prisoner is the woman. The ‘culture of gossip’ concentrates around scxual morality, chastity, 
virginity, dowry, home cleanliness, upbringing of children, church going, dress codec, weight, makc- 
up, extra-marital affairs, and pre-marital affairs. At one level, it could be argucd that the guard, 
through the Panopticon, defines behaviour for the prisoners. The man, through patriarchy, defines 
behaviour for women, Although class, ethnicity, and age are mutually constitutive and important in 
the analysis of the various discourses and cpistemologics adopted by pcople in Cyprus, I arguc that 
this particular ‘culture of gossip’ is mostly the product of the patriarchal structure dominant on the 
island. Throughout this thesis, the importance of other factors in relation to gender have been 
addressed and explored. Thus, drawing a parallel between the Panopticon and the ‘culture of gossip’ 
illustrates the importance that women in Cyprus attribute to ‘gossip’ and their expericnees with it. 

It should be noted here that it is both men and women who gossip and criticise non- 
conforming behaviour. “Both sexes say that men belong in the strects, women in the home. Both men 
and women will say that a good woman is ‘the mistress of her house’; both will argue heatedly that 
modesty demands that a woman remain houscbound and sccluded, that she devote hersclf to 
housckceping and children.”"”* Women openly recognise and contribute toward the perpetuation of 
negative patriarchal symbols and structures of thcir own sex. Although the women in my sample 
appear to be morc flcxible about difference and individuality than previous studics have indicated, 
although their opinions aré gender conscious, thcir identitics, and actual practices, indicate 
otherwise, and illustrate the idea of contradiction discussed in this thesis. Dozens of examples during 
ficldwork indicate that they recognise the ‘culture of gossip’ and most women scem to acknowledge 
that they are the dircct victims of it. At the same time, they do little to control or climinate it. Rather, 
they contribute towards its perpctuation since Cyprus is a culture where any challenge to dominant 
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values and norms is secn as threatening and thus, subject to ... gossip. Onc woman’s words can 
serve as a conclusion to this idea and this chapter: “Gossip is not something that you necessarily 
need to be directly involved in to sce. It is just there, all over you, cating your life away. But unless 
you experience it, you cannot really understand it.”'” The ‘culture of gossip’ in Cypriot socicty is 
patriarchal rule discouraging and attempting to prevent women from developing ‘a culture of 
women’, a culture where they can freely evolve and be morc open to changcs. 


TY 
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Chapter VII 
Investigating the ‘Personal’: 
The Case Studies 


1. Introducing the Case Studies: Analysing Women’s Own Words 


“The rich detail which emerges from the intimate knowledge the analyst must acquire in a 
case study if it is well conducted provides the optimum conditions for the acquisition of 
those illuminating insights which make formerly opaque connections suddenly pellucid.”' 


In the present chapter I use three case studics out of the twenty five intervicws I carricd out 
between May and September 1997 in order to present the attitudes and practices of urban, middlc- 
class women, since case studics can provide detailed, rich data that are difficult to concentrate from 
broader surveys.” During the scmi-structured, in-depth intery iews,” adhering to feminist 
methodology, all the women gencraliscd about Cypriot socicty to talk about themsclves. Personal 
expericnce was the basis for describing their socicty and culture. As demonstrated in Chapter Six of 
this thesis,* these women’s gender opinions could, but did not necessarily, affect praxis. The detailed 
cxamination of the three intervicws uscd here as case studics allows for a fullcr analysis of the 
themes and issucs covercd in Parts Onc and Two of this thesis. 

The focus of concentration throughout the data analysis has been the relationship between 
the practices and attitudes of women in Cyprus. The conflict and contradictions which these women 
experience between what they think (attitudes) and what they do (practice) arc portrayed in the three 
casc studics that follow. These were chosen in order to demonstrate the variation of discourses which 
cxist amongst urban, middle-class women in Cyprus concerning interpretations of gender relations, 
the differences in how they expericnce these relations, and the stratcgics they adopt in order to act 
upon these experiences. The focus in the examples and intervicw-extracts used for the sake of 
analysis will vary; rather than a comprehensive exploration of the whole context of the intervicws, 
two to four variables -which in my opinion best illustrate the varicty of arguments prescntcd 
throughout the thesis as well as the conflict between opinion and praxis- have been chosen for cach 


"J, Clyde Mitchell, “Case and Situation Analysis,’ Sociological Review, Vol.31, 1983, p.207. 


? Nicholas Abercrombic, Stephen Hill, & Bryan S. Turner, The Penguin Dictionary of Sociology, 
Penguin Reference, Penguin Books, Sccond Edition, 1984, p.28. 


3 After the interviews were conducted, I kept in contact with the last two interviewees, but not on a 
regular basis. A lot of the issucs that were covered during the interviews became clearer in our 
subscquent mectings, through these women’s descriptions of relevant life expericnces and feclings. 
The original transcripts are in Greek and I promised my intervicwecs that no onc would read them 
apart from me. However, | did explain to them what the casc studics would imply and that I would 
be translating their words. I contacted them upon deciding on the case studics. All three of them 
consented to this, as long as thcir identity would not be betrayed. Aspasia and Mclanic werc 
especially worricd since “Cyprus is such a small placc, you can never be sure.” The issuc of 
confidentiality was a major onc for most interviewees. Although they were all very cooperative and 
willing to be intervicwed, when the tape recorder was presented, most hesitated and asked, “who clsc 
will hear this? If it is no onc in Cyprus, I don’t care.” Gossip and its restrictions in a small socicty 
like Cyprus once again became apparent. I felt privileged to have been able to conduct the intervicws 
below in Greck (actually, in the Greck Cypriot dialect) since it is my native language, and it has been 
extremely uscful in identifying hidden, metaphorical meanings and implications in these women’s 
words. 


4 Sec also Appendix V, Sample and Content Analysis. 
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case study. The common variable in all three is these women’s interpretations and analyses of gender 
relations and their thoughts on feminist identity and politics in Cypriot socicty. 

The first case study presents extracts from an interview with Mastigga, a woman in her late 
twenties. She experienced intense conflict and contradictions between feminist praxis and idcology, 
which she herself recognised and discussed throughout the intervicw. Since the thesis is concerned 
with demonstrating the attitudes and practices of women in urban Cyprus and how these can be 
contradictory, Mastigga provides a good example. However, the case of Mastigga is atypical. Shc 
identified herself as a feminist, similar to anothcr ten women in this study; however, she is not a 
representative member of the group of women | intervicwed, since she consciously and openly 
recognised the conflict between her identity as a feminist and her behaviour as a woman in Cypriot 
society. This was an important issue for her, which prcoccupicd her in her everyday life and affairs. 

The second ‘case’, Aspasia, is representative of half of my sample in many ways: similar to 
another cleven interviewees, she claimed to be indifferent to feminism. Further, she expressed many 
ideas and opinions that were similar to those expressed by the majority of feminist women in the 
study. She expressed thoughts that were similar to those of a lot of women of her class and urban 
background in Cyprus. Similar to the other cleven women, she did not wish to be labelled a feminist, 
although a number of her answers suggcstcd recognition of some feminist idcas; that is, she 
recognised gender discrimination as a problem and she believed in the equal treatment of women and 
men in society. However, she argucd that she was not interested in ‘women’s issucs’ as such. This 
position was a dominant one in the sample; that is, the position of “pro-women, non-feminists who 
wish to defend and develop women’s sphere of activity;”> such women wish to sce this activity 
develop but arc not involved in the actual process. 

The third woman is again, typical in terms of a number of the answers she gave during the 
interview process, but totally atypical in others. She was one of the two women in my sample who 
claimed to be antifeminist. Since gender politics need to be analyscd with the inclusion of anti- 
feminist as well as feminist forces,° Mclanic’s words became important in identifying reasons for the 
rejection of feminist ideology. Her answers to the questions varied from acknowledging womcn’s 
oppression and discrimination to accepting and supporting patriarchal values and norms. In that 
respect, Melanic is a very atypical case from the sample. She presented views that were both in 
favour of, and antithetical to, the other women’s interviews. She falls into no gencral pattern in terms 


of this study and it therefore becomes particularly illuminating to explore and comprehend her 
opinions and practices. 


2.1. In Mastigga’s Own Words 


Mastigga is twenty-cight, marricd, and the mother of a two-ycar-old child. She comes from a 
wealthy, urban, upper-middle class family, and lives in Nicosia. | approached her for an intervicw 
after our common involvement in a recently founded association that deals with women’s issucs. She 
holds a postgraduate degree in the social sciences from an Amcrican university and works for a 
private company. She considers hersclf a feminist and has expressed an interest in women’s issucs 
and associations. Shc also expressed an interest in this project and asked to rcad it when it was 
finished. We met at her office after work and the intervicw lasted two hours. What follows arc 
sclected parts from the intervicw in Junc 1997. Throughout the intervicw, Mastigga’s conflict 
between her identity as a feminist woman and her experiences of being a Cypriot woman living in 
Cyprus constantly rcoccurred. There was clear dissatisfaction and gencral discontentment expressed 
in her intervicw, as she claimed that her opinions and attitudes were continually contradicted in her 
environment and personal life, and that became a source of uncomfortable feclings. The arcas of 


§ Sylvia Walby, Gender Transformations, London: Routledge, 1997, p.154. 
6 Jhid., p.154. 
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concentration in the discussion below include Mastigga’s attitudes and practiccs concerning marriage 
and dowry, domestic violence, and interpretations of gender relations. 

Mastigga explained that she felt pressure and frustration when she discussed the institution 
of marriage in Cyprus. She appeared clear about the reasons why she had got marricd and she 
recogniscd that social forces led people into particular actions. Shc mentioned women in particular, 
pointing to the pressure imposed on them to get marricd in Cypriot socicty. Despite her frustration 
(and disapproval which was also detectable in her tone of voice and facial expressions) though, she 
followed the norms and conformed to the requirements and values of her culture. She recognised the 
strong influence of the Orthodox Church in society and pointed to pcople’s conformity and 
acceptance of particular ideas and normative behaviour. 


“In Cyprus there arc particular reasons why pcople get marricd. There is a lot of pressure. 
If you don’t get marricd, you are pinpointed; it’s like you haven’t succeeded in life. The goal 
of life if vou are a woman in this country is to get marricd and have children. Some pcople 
of course, have this need to have a long-term partner in life; all of them always go ahcad and 
gct married. The reason they get marricd in this country, is the pressure they feel ... There 
are no real alternatives in Cyprus for pcoplc. I got marricd for this specific reason. I lived 
with my husband for ten years abroad before we got marricd. If we lived in Cyprus, we 
would have got marricd a lot sooner than we did. I got marricd because I had to ... The 
pressure came from his parents, from my parents, and from my grandmother ... I got 
marricd in a church because (smiling with sarcasm) it’s given, it’s expected. If you ask me 
whether I would have got marricd in a church if I were given a choice, yes, | would, because 
I’d like that ... I chosc to marry my husband because I lived with him for a long time, and I 
knew I wanted to be with him, I got on with him, we had no real problems.” 


She drew a distinction between ‘forcign men’ and Cypriot men in that familial relationships in the 
case of the latter influenced thcir decisions. She pointed out that strong ‘familism’’ in Cyprus was 
highly important in the formation of attitudes and behaviour in men, and that parental intervention 
could be decisive in a marricd couple's lives: 


“I believe that a Cypriot (her emphasis) man is under a lot of pressure to find a woman who 
will be up to his standards. 1 am thinking of my case. I think that under no circumstances 
would my mother-in-law accept that her son should marry somconc with less cducation, such 
as no university degree; I believe that she would like a woman for her son who has moncy so 
that he is secure; on the other hand, she would want a woman who is always in the house, 
whose home is always clean and so on. My mother in law has a lot of expectations. Far too 
many Cypriot men arc influenced by this sort of thing. I am saying this because while we 
lived abroad, subjects such as dowry, houses, property and so on, never came to the surface. 
We felt that our parents paid a lot for us to study abroad, and that when we went back 
home, we would have no expectations from these people ... The minute we came to Cyprus. 
things changed. I strongly fecl that his family influenced him. And his fricnds. All of a 
sudden, he took it for grantcd that he had to have something from me. He expected that there 
would definitely be some help from my parcnts. Maybe not buy the whole housc, but 
definitely something. And he demanded that I go and ask for it. I said 1 didn’t feel 
comfortable to go and do such a thing, to tell them that after all they had spent for my 
education, I wanted a house as well. I didn’t do it. But my parents realised that I had this 
problem... (hesitating) They helped as much as they wanted. They did not help as much as 


7C.V. Mavratsas, “The Greck and Greck-Cypriot Economic Ethos: A Sociocultural Analysis, 7he 
Cyprus Review, Vol.4, No. 2, Fall 1992. 
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it was expected, but they did help. I had a lot of arguments about this with my husband. He 
insultcd me on numcrous occasions about this issue; sometimes in front of other people ... it 
was not just his family, but also his fricnds, his acquaintances, his crowd. For them, it’s not 
important if they love their partners, if they can communicate, if they are educated. What 
matters is how much moncy the woman has, if their father is going to have a house built for 
them, if he will give them money and so on. And that is what happened with a lot of his 
fricnds. Some of them got engaged, marricd and were trying to have a baby within six 
months all together, because they found a woman who met their criteria. So my husband was 
influenced, too ... It really hurt me, to the point that I wantcd to get a divorce. In the 
beginning I tried to calmly explain that I disagreed with these things, that these things are 
against my principles ... because he knew my thoughts about all these from the beginning ... 
But I went ahead and got marricd; I don’t regret it. Some things bother me but I belicve that 


he is gradually realising his mistakes. I just think that he is influenced by all this. He has 
changed since we got back to Cyprus.” 


The subtle practice of the institution of dowry in urban Cyprus becomes evident in Mastigga’s 
expericnce. Her feminist identity and opinions come into conflict with the socicty she lives in. Her 
husband, who previously agreed with his wife and thus disapproved of the idca of dowry, later 
conformed to social cxpcctations. Mastigga’s words pointed to her disappointment and frustration 
about what she felt forced to do, which was to accept her husband’s and socictal expectations. Social 
pressure became too intense for her to ignore. Further, her feclings (and cmotional dependence, as 
shown in other parts of the interview) for her husband as well as public opinion, Ied her into 
accepting a situation she felt uncomfortable with: 


“Anyway, we had terrible fights when he asked me to tcll my dad to buy us a luxury flat. He 
demanded that. And I struggled, I said I couldn’t do that, it was against everything I stood 
for.... (tears in her eyes). In the end, I did exactly what I had laughed at before. | hated 
mysclf for doing this. Now, we live in a nice flat, mostly paid by my dad ... but I can’t 


forget what happened. After ten years together, I thought I knew my partner a lot more. But 
I did not.” 


Mastigga’s conflict betwecn her feminist opinions and feminist practices becomes apparent since her 
efforts for an egalitarian relationship with her husband had, in her own view, been compromised. 
Social institutions and cultural norms presented continual obstacles that consequently had an impact 


on many aspccts of her relationship: Mastigga recogniscd the patriarchal structure that opcratcs to 
undermine women’s work for example. 


“He makes a lot more moncy than I do. As far as financial responsibilitics are concerned ... 
we have a joint account and we cover the expenses. We have two joint accounts, but I 
manage onc of them and he does the other. Normally, though, I deal with the financial 
aspects of our lives. | pay for the instalments and all that. It bothers me that we have the 
samc academic qualifications and that he gcts paid three times more than I do.” 
The natural inevitability of the ‘mother instinct’ and the eventual division of labour within the 
houschold, as well the problems associated with inflexible schedules for full-time workers with 


children, the lack of sufficient day care facilitics discussed in previous chapters of this study, arc 
summarised by Mastigga in a few lincs: 


“T have the responsibility for our six-month old daughter. He docs work more hours than I 
do, but { don’t exactly have the perfect schedule cither. | have no afternoons free or 
anything. It’s not because of the time; it’s because (thinking) he takes certain things for 
granted that it’s my responsibility. He docsn’t even think about this. For example, he might 
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be at home with the kid, and I will come home and [ll ask, ‘have you bathed the baby?’ and 
he’ll say ‘why, did you ask me to?’ I have to tell him to do something, he won’t think, ‘oh, 
the baby nccds a bath, I'll do it.’ He takes it for granted that I will decide what will happen 
with the kid. It’s my responsibility.” 


If she fails to fulfil this responsibility, then she has to bear the conscquenecs. The mother-in-law 
(pethera) will confront the young bride on issucs concerning the proper performance of housework, 
management of finances, and the upbringing of children.* The relationship between a daughter-in-law 
and a mother-in-law is very intense, and in most cascs conflict occurs as most couples live in close 
proximity to the parents’ houschold.” [There are numerous jokcs and negative connotations 
associated with petheres (mothers-in-law)]. The position of a daughter-in-law is clearly subordinate 
to that of her mother-in-law because of her younger age and because she is a newcomer to the 
houschold. Thus, unless the daughter-in-law obcys her mother-in-law, conflict ariscs which results in 
the daughter- in-law being held responsible." Although Mastigga’s mother-in-law lives in another 
town, and the former docs not depend on the latter in any way, she still fecls uncomfortable and 
frustrated with the ability of her mother-in-law to interfere in her and her husband’s life. Similar to 
most of my interviewees, who have a mothcr-in-law, their husbands cithcer support the mother or stay 
neutral so as not to upset cithcr of the two. In rural communitics, tradition holds that the young 
woman respects and listens to her mother-in-law under any circumstances. These ideas are heavily 
challenged by women in urban scttings, but the main idca of respect and submission (even for 
‘pcople’s cyes’/yia ta mathkia tou kosmou ) still holds. 


“My experience up to present is that problems tend to increase within marriage, for all the 
reasons mentioned above. Having a kid makes things even worsc, because I have certain 
ideas about how to raise her. He agrees with me, but we have the intervention of his parents 
mainly, about how the kid ought to be raised. I need to be extremely assertive to show them 
that I have another opinion about all this ... His parents, actually his mum, interferes a lot 
because he is an only child, and she depends on him ... actually her dependence has now 
been transferred from my husband to my daughter. And I have a terrible problem to deal 
with: she thinks that my daughter is her kid, it’s like she is part of her life too ... My parents 


do not interfere in that manner, and if they ever do, I fecl comfortable cnough to tell them not 
to.” 


Mastigga considered the problems she faced with her parents-in-law, as well as her husband’s 
inability to confront them, to be a result of the fact that hc was an only child. She did not consider 
this to be part of a wider phenomenon of parental control and safeguarding of traditional patriarchal 
practices, but rather believed it was a case of an only-child overprotccted by his parents. 


® Loring M. Danforth, “The Resolution of conflict through song in Greck Ritual Therapy’, in P. 


Loizos & E. Papataxiarchis (cds.), Contested Identities: Gender and Kinship in Modern Greece. 
Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1991, p.103. 


” It is customary in Cyprus for the offspring, and cspccially the daughters, to have their house built 
on top of the bride’s parcnts’ house -unlike a number of socictics in the Meditcrrancan and the 
Middle East where the bride has to follow the groom’s family. This is duc to both financial reasons 
(no necd to buy or pay for land) and the strong family tics on the island (the grandmother, for 
example, can look after the young ones — baby-sitters might not be unhcard of, but they are certainly 
far from an ordinary practice on the island). This is mostly the case in urban settings where housing 
is more expensive. In rural scttings, the young adults will very often have a house built in close 


proximity to that of the parents or, as a result of urbanization move to a city. Scc also Chapter Four 
for a discussion on matrifocality and patriarchy. 


Danforth, Op.Cit., p.103. 
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Interestingly, her analysis of the power imbalance and problems within her rclationship could partly 
be resolved by the withdrawal of the in-laws in the couples’ decision-making processes. 


“If I could change only onc thing in my life, | would rather ... my husband had more 
brothers and sisters (he is an only child) ... it plays a big role in the problems we have ... 
with the in-laws. Also, I would have changed certain aspects of an old relationship I had ... 
Still, I learned a lot from that ...Some situations though, yes, | would change them.” 


Mastigga was involved in an abusive relationship during adolescence with a man slightly older than 
she was. Although she did not regret having dated that person, she felt that her current experience 


and knowledge of gender relations and women’s oppression would have helped her to deal with it in 
a better manner. 


“L was a victim of violence. Physical violence. Yes. It was that relationship | was telling vou 
about. I was very young, so I did not do much about it. But it has stayed with me. It 
happencd many times. He had made me think that if I had Icft him, no othcr man would ever 
look at me. I was very young, fifteen. My parcnts could not belicve that I could end up like 
that. He was an outlaw, a deviant guy, he was involved with the police, illegal stuff. I was 
brought up in a very conservative, urban family. It took me threc-four years to say, wait a 
minute, I can get out, I have a choice to Icave if 1 want to.” 


A young middle-class woman like Mastigga brought up in an educated and wealthy environment. and 
whose parents would clearly support her cnding the relationship, found breaking off an abusive 
relationship a difficult and lengthy process. Her emotional dependence on her partner as well as his 
undermining remarks created insccurities, which she is still struggling with. 


“Before, my husband would go on about the relationship I had before. I came out of that 
relationship heavily traumatised and so he would tell me ... It’s truc, that relationship was 
very bad ...intense ... two different pcople ... different backgrounds ... that guy made me 
have an inferiority complex about mysclf ... I still carry it with me ... sometimes I am 
jealous of my husband for no reason, I am just very insecure about some things ... that guy 
uscd to make me fecl infcrior ... so sometimes I can be irrational in my behaviour towards 
my husband ... I am incredibly jealous ... we do go out scparatcly, with our own fricnds. 
that’s no problem ... It’s not a matter of trust, this jcalousy ... It’s something | cannot 


explain ... it’s one of those things ... My husband asks mc, why should I suffer for the 
mistakes of your past?” 


Mastigga’s emotional dependency on her husband can also be illustrated by her ‘confusion’ over the 
reason behind her jealousy. She explained that her husband’s behaviour was not threatening and it 
did not ‘justify’ her expression of jcalousy, but that she could not help her feclings. Her previous, 
abusive relationship left her with feclings of insccurity and discomfort about her personality and 
identity as a woman; her husband provided both a means of gaining social and parental acceptance 
and reassurance for herself. Despite her feminist identity and opinions, and notwithstanding her high 
academic qualifications and financial independence, she could not escape patriarchal norms, which 
encourage the dependency of women on men. Her husband further perpetuated this situation by not 
acknowledging the intense cxpericnce she had at a young age and thinking of his own ‘suffering’ 
because of it. She became the victim of patriarchy through both these relationships, but also through 
gossip and its powcr and dominance in Cypriot culture. Mastigga’s casc demonstrates a clear 


cxample of how pervasive social norms are and how deviance from these can result in a woman's 
‘unrecoverable stigmatisation.’ 
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“When I came back from my studies, I wanted to belicve that I was not influenced by tin 
ylossa tou kosmou (the tongue of the pcople-that is, pcople’s opinion and gossiping), 
however, every day, I realisc that I am more and morc influenced; the things that can be said 
or donc concerning you, can change your whole life. They have said a lot about me, About 
the rclationship I used to have. J was stigmatised. To an almost unrecoverable extent. Let 
me make you understand. When my mother-in-law found out he was having a relationship 
with me, what can I say ... it was chaos. I was going out with somcone who was stigmatiscd 
by society. So, without knowing me, (his parents) assumed that I was not worth the effort, 
for their son to pay attention to me. A lot took place, and maybe subconsciously I cannot 
forgive them, and that’s probably onc of the reasons I feel like that about them.” 


Public opinion in Cyprus and the tireless social watching eye proved to be too strong for Mastigga to 
avoid. In the ‘culture of gossip’, talking about people is not about the innocent exchange of opinions 
and news, but rather a ruthless social critique on deviating from accepted social standards of 
morality and scxuality. Mastigga found herself in conflict once morc. She was not happy to admit 
her participation in this ‘culture of gossip’ which she found unable to escape. 


“No matter how much [ hate to admit it, I suppose that [ do think about what pcople are 
going to say. I am sometimes stopped in the way I want to act by pcople’s opinion. | 
sometimes think, now what are they going to say?” 


She was prcoccupicd with people’s opinions, and that sccmed to be a rcoccurring theme in her 
comments and answers. 


“I have sometimes thought that if I had not met my husband, I would have thought about the 
possibility of having a child but no partner. Sometimes, when I am angry with him, I still 
think about it ... Ifa woman decided to do this in Cyprus, she would be heavily stigmatiscd, 
to the extent that she probably would not be able to get a job.” 


The birth of her child was the most important expcricnce in her life. As argued in previous chapters, 
marriage is considered a necessary condition for reproduction, and procreation itsclf, as well as the 
formation of a family, is socially constructed as the most important stage in a woman’s life. 
However, she did not adhere to the dominant idea in Cyprus that mothcrhood is an instinct that all 
‘normal’ women must experience in their lives. Rather, Mastigga considered motherhood to be a 


very intense experience for a woman, but it was however a woman’s choice to decide whether to 
experience it or not. 


“[ don’t believe that women must have a child. I can only talk about mysclf. Up until last 
ycar, I heard the word baby and I turned the other way. When I decided I wanted to have a 
child, I thought there was no way | could ever manage to be a mother. I could sce myself in 
all roles but not in the role of the mother. But motherhood has made me mature. It is a 
fecling | cannot explain. You cannot understand this unless you have a child, it is extremely 


important for me, and it is a very strong fecling. But it is a woman’s choice to have or not to 
have a child.” 


Mastigga was critically aware of her socicty and openly discussed attitudes and structures 
that she felt should change. She confinned the discussion in Chapter Six concerning the complex 
phcnomenon of an individualistic yct collective culturc'! and reflected on the problems that created 
for her as an individual and as a woman who was an ‘active’ victim of the “culture of gossip.’ 


Cee Uren nnnnnNEEnAEINIOnnEnENEEREnnEEann 


'! Soe discussion in Chapter Six, Scction 3. 
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“The things that bother me ... primarily, reassurance (kathisihasmos) in a scnsc, passivity, 
the feeling that everything is going to be OK that people fecl here. There arc many things 
that necd to change in this country ... it bothers me that as an cmployed person, I cannot go 
and do the things I necd to do, Ict’s say concerning the civil service, the government. There is 
no time for employces in the private sector. Go to the bank, I don’t know. It’s not really the 
timetables that bother me, it’s the attitude here. It bothers me that in order to be employed 
somewhere, you need to have lots of conncctions and know everyonc. The way we drive 
bothers me ... We never think about other people when we drive. No, it is a gencral thing. 
Everyone does what they like, without any considcration for other pcople. It really bothers 
me ... In one respect, we Cypriots do not appcar to be individualists - if need to take a 
decision, the whole neighbourhood needs to help me reach a decision, if you know what I 


mean. On the other hand, if something is convenient for you, you do it and you don’t care 
about other people.” 


Further, she confirmed arguments presented in Chapters Three, Four and Five on the ineffectiveness 
of the Iegal system in confronting social custom. The altcrnative forms of patriarchy arc evident in 
the way a woman can now be employed and be interested in a carcer which can simply be put on 
hold by patriarchal attitudes at the workplace. 


“It bothers me that my husband gets paid more than I do; when I told my employer last year 
that I was pregnant, I reccived the lowest salary raisc in the whole department (because | 
was going to be on maternity Icave for four months). If a man did what | am doing, he would 
be getting paid a lot higher. I am sure.” 


Despite her clear contempt for gender discrimination at the workplace, her attitudes on women’s 
work and experiences were rather complex. When asked about a classic case of a reversal of the 
traditional gender roles, Mastigga gave a contradictory answer, signifying again the conflicts that she 
herself faced. She felt that she had to justify herself for saying or thinking ‘the wrong thing’, not only 
to me but to herself as well. 


“I could sce my husband at home looking after the baby and the house, and me going out to 
work if [ earned more moncy ... He would mind at some point, not socially, but he is a very 
active person ... I cannot imagine him doing nothing.... That was the wrong expression, | 
know, I know. I am sorry. However, I don’t think I could be at home, a housewife, | would 
not be able to manage. When you are at home, there is no excusc for not doing somcthing all 
the time, I don’t care ...it’s your job to do the housework.” 


Although domestic and scxual abuse as well as harassment of women was complctcly 
unacceptable for this woman in any form, she recognised the structures that prevented social norms 
and values from changing. She considered this to be a social rather than a personal problem, and 


pointed out that the passivity of Cypriot women in becoming active in overthrowing oppression was 
a result of the social institutions on the island. 


“When there is a kid in the middle, getting a divorcee is something you scriously nccd to think 
about. However, if there is violence or abuse, then it is better for everyone, including the kid, 
to get a divorce. In Cyprus domestic violence is not reported, it is a taboo. The whole 
ncighbourhood might know, but you don’t go and ask for help from a specialist ... | have 
heard of cases when violence was reported, but nothing gets donc. You come to the point of 
saying | might as well not report it, because nothing will happen, apart from one police 


officer gossiping with the next onc. The whole system is to blame, not just a man or a 
woman.” 
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For this woman, and as demonstrated in Chapter Six, cducation and personal expcricnce can be 
crucial in the development of feminist consciousness. Interestingly, part of her personal cxpcricnee 
involved the ‘freedom’ of living abroad, as opposed to the oppression she felt in Cyprus and living at 
home. 


“{ think that men and women should be treated in exactly the same manner ... exactly the 
same ... to have exactly the samc responsibilitics ... 1 work, hc works, we should both do 
everything, share everything, no exceptions ... It was only after I went to the Statcs that I 
started thinking about these issucs. | was free, alonc, in a different world, I took some 


courscs, and I started questioning things. Living abroad and cducation arc of primary 
importance.” 


Despite her questioning of the current social structure and the existing status quo, Mastigga’s life 
and relationship did not mirror her idcas about equality of the sexcs. 


“In Cyprus we are very far away from this cquality of the sexes. Very far ... In my 
relationship? He is the kind of guy who, if I tell him to do something, he will do it. But I 
have to tell him. I get in the house, the dishes are in the sink, somcone necds to wash them. 
so I do it. He will not tell mc to do it, but he will not do it. It’s not an equal rclationship. 
These are just stupid examples, but if is not, it is not an equal relationship. Many times, he 
will tell me that Iam a ...bitch, you know, because I will dominate, J will say what I think. 
If a man docs that, he is strong, but a woman is a bitch (dhragouna - in Cypriot dialect. this 
means a female dragon). He jokes about it of course, but still ... He docs respect me as a 
person but not as much as I would like. For me, respect would mean that he comes home and 


he says, ‘Mastigga I know you are more tired than I am today so sit down and [ will do 
everything.” He won’t do that ” 


Throughout the interview, Mastigga expressed her frustration with her lack of Icisure time. She 
explained how in her houschold, it was taken for granted by her husband that she was responsible for 
raising the child and doing the housework. Similar to Green, Hebron and Woodward,’ in my study | 
found a number of cases where negotiations had to take place between the couple in order for men to 
‘babysit’ their own children. Mastigga would reccive help from her husband, after she explained 
what needed to be done and why. In other words, she nccded to justify asking the fathcr to look after 
his child. For many men in Cyprus, according to my intervicwecs, baby-sitting is clearly a woman's 
job, which is menial and degrading for a man to do. The patriarchal valucs implicit in the Cypriot 
family become obvious here. Leisure time is defined in gendered terms and reflects the power 
relations within the houschold. The man demands and expects services from the woman and the 
children in the house. Refusal to provide such a service represents a challenge of both familial 
authority and the socio-political order that is imbued with such patriarchal scttings.'? Thus, when 
women make a rare attempt to claim time for themsclves, thcy are criticised for rejecting and 
neglecting the family. Further, even though a growing number of women, like Mastigga, are in full 
time paid employment, she still faccs the “double shift’ burden and has “no time to call her own.’ 

Nevertheless, a number of women I spokc to, cither through interviews, the groups I got involved in, 
and every day, ‘in the field’, expressed dircctly and indircctly that baby-sitting is a woman's job. 
Thus, when a friend was talking about an acquaintance of hers, Mary, she expressed how sorry she 


i 2 Bilecn Green, Sandra Hebron & Diana Woodward, Gender and Leisure: A Study of Women’s 
Leisure in Sheffield, London: Sports Council, 1987. 


3 Julic Scymour, ‘No time to Call my Own; Women’s Time as a Houschold Resource’, Women's 
Studies International Iorum, Vol.15, No.2, pp.187-192, 1992, p.191. 


'§ Tbhid., p.191. 
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felt for her “because her mum is onc of those very cducated carcer women who is not interested in 
helping her out with the kid.” Mary’s husband is away for a few wecks, and so is her mother. 
However, her father, brother and sister live in close proximity. My fricnd felt that Mary’s mum 
should have stayed in Cyprus to help her out and “sometimes baby-sit” for her newborn baby. Her 
father, or other members of her family, was not even mentioncd. 

Mastigga felt that patriarchy and other aspects of Cypriot culture have an irrevocable cffect 
on Cypriot men and doubted the existence of cgalitarianism in relationships among Cypriot couples 
in her immediate environment. Further, Mastigga recognised than some men arc likely to support 
policics that feminists advocate but she was sceptical about thcir incentives. 


“T think his sexism stems from the fact that he is Cypriot. Definitely. I have met and lived 
with people in the States and they were different. Of course, it always depends on the family 
but I had male friends who helped with everything. In Cyprus 1 know of very few cascs 
where the relationships are on an cqual basis. Very few. But really, they arc not cqual cither. 
I think that you can find feminist men but they arc very few. | know men who claim that they 
are. But I have not lived with them to know if that is truc. | have my doubts. In many cases, 


it is very clear that it is all talk ... but I do know of onc or two pcople whom I would 
describe as feminists.” 


Commenting on Cypriot women’s attitudes toward gender incquality and their feminist 
consciousness, she suggested that 


“In Cyprus women want to appear to be liberated, but I don’t think they arc. For a Cypriot 
woman, liberation is to wear a mini skirt, go out at night, smoke, drive, do this sort of thing. 
For me, it is something far deeper. It is a way of thinking; wearing some mini skirt, going 
out alone, doing anything, and then say, I’d better marry this guy because I won’t find 
another one, that is certainly not liberation. Liberation is an attitude and a way of thinking. I 
don’ t think that women in Cyprus have realised what cquality is all about, and what they 
should do, work on, to achicve this equality. I think that they only revive a very conscrvative 
socicty, that of our parents’ generation and they simply live with the very superficial, small 


changes. The way they dress, going out. Very superficial changes. There are very few 
women who really think in a different way, and work towards change.” 


As a feminist, she related to the alienation experienced by members of minority groups cxplained in 
Chapter Six. She said that many times “I feel very different ... I fecl alicnated because of the way | 
think...” Mastigga finished the interview with a negative tone. Upon describing Cypriot women, she 
uscd the third person and then switched to include herself in her analysis. She was aware of the 


extent of oppression shc was subjected to but did not name it as patriarchy. Rather, she felt that it 
was the actual place that caused the stifling environment. 


“They arc full of contradictions; in Cyprus women arc always do something different to 
what they say. It’s amazing. Actually, what they say and what they do, are two totally 
different things. Many timcs, I fecl that I do this too. I say some things, I belicve in them, 


but many times I act differently because I cannot do what I want. | would have liked to live 
elsewhere, so that I could be free. This place is like a cage.” 


2.2. In Aspasia’s Own Words 


Aspasia was the fricnd of another interviewee, Sappho. We had bricfly met at social 
gathcrings a fow times before and we arranged the interview through snowballing; I had told another 
intervicwec about my study and she mentioned that Aspasia might consent to be interviewed as well. 
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Aspasia explained that she was indifferent to feminism and did not wish to be labelled in any 
particular way. She is thirty-four ycars old and marricd with three children. The oldest, during the 
time of the interview, was seven ycars old and the youngest, less than a year old. She had a long-term 
relationship with her husband before they got marricd. At the time of the interview, she was studying 
for a postgraduate degree in the social sciences and worked in the ficld of further cducation. Her 
background is urban and middle-class and she claimed to reccive financial, cmotional and practical 
help from her parents. Her parents, and especially her mother, were ‘very religious pcople’ and so 
was she, “although not in an old-fashioned way.” She was indifferent to feminist ideas and did not 
express any active interest in public affairs, voluntary work, or women’s issucs. The interview took 
place at her house and lasted about two hours, with numerous breaks since her children were there. 
Her mother came to the house and took two of the children with her. This was common practice in 
the houschold.’® The arcas of concentration in the discussion that follows are the institution of 
marriage —arranged or not, gossip, and understandings of gender relations. 

Similar to Mastigga, Aspasia recognised the importance of marriage in Cypriot socicty and 
acknowledged the influence of socialisation in the development of traditional gender roles. Various 
discourses of gendcr awareness appcared in my study. Mastigga considered herself an activist and a 
feminist; for Aspasia, the casc was different. She was conscious of gender discrimination in Cypriot 
society and at same time chose to conform to norms and expectations within it. 


“Pcople in Cyprus get marricd because they absolutely have to. This is how things operate 
in this socicty. | got marricd for a combination of rcasons. | dated my husband for cight 
years before and that was considered too much by Cypriot standards: since the age of 
eightecn. At the age of twenty-six, we decided to get marricd and went ahead with it straight 
away. I was not stressed about getting marricd at that point. I had a lot of pressure from my 
mother when I was about twenty-two; she really wantcd me to get marricd. Then she 
stopped. When he asked me to marry him, we had never discussed it before. | would have 
never asked him; I suppose this is what we have Icarned.(laughing).” 


'S Onc thing that became very problematic and created many questions for me as a rescarcher was 
the issuc, or rather, “the fallacy of casy access’. Although Aspasia rcadily agreed to be interviewed, 
the date of the interview date changed four times. When J went to her house, we were surrounded by 
her three children. The youngest, an infant, was crying most of the time. We repeatedly had to stop. 
The tape I had at the end was very difficult to transcribe. Although I share a lot of common 
characteristics with my interviewee, such as class, race, cthnicity, culture, religion, cducation, and 
common acquaintances to name just a few, acccss was not made a lot Iess problematic. Similar to 
the problem experienced by Reay, we were both ‘very busy’ all the time. These women, especially 
mothers, can casily refuse to be interviewed. Although none of my intervicwecs had to be persuaded 
to take the interview, “there were aspccts of the rescarch relationship that continued to feel 
exploitative.”"” Watching Aspasia struggling with three very energetic young children, and trying to 
be polite, hospitable, and talk to me at the same time was definitely not casy. Further, it was very 
difficult for me to finally arrange the intervicw, since I cancelled other appointments two times for 
this particular intervicw. Bcing in the house while so many other things were going on, made me fecl 
uncomfortable and ‘in the way’, cven though Aspasia was trying to make things work. After the 
interview, we chatted about ‘other’ things. We did not cover all the questions because she looked 
really tired by her demanding children surrounding her and the phone rang regularly. When we talked 
about ‘other’ things without addressing particular questions or having the tape recorder on, a lot 
morc information about her attitudes came to the surface and she appeared a lot more relaxed. That 
was also related to the fact that her mother took two of the children to her house, next to Aspasia’s 
house, to look after them. Sec Diane Reay, ‘The Fallacy of Easy Access’, Women's Studies 
International Forum, Vol.18, No.2, pp.205-213, 1995. 
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She unquestionably adhered to the valucs of socicty that regard marriage as the purpose of life for 
women and she explaincd that reproduction was directly related to the institution of marriage. 
Further, she pointed out that choosing to ignore social standards and norms was impossible: she felt 
that mothcrhood outside of wedlock was not a choice for women on the island, but that did not pose 
a problem for this woman. 


“Even though there are no real instances of pcople cohabiting, I think there is the trend now, 
it is going to happen. As for me, I wanted to get marricd, it was part of what I thought I 
should do, my path in life. Children are related to that of coursc. You could not have 


children in this country if you were not marricd. But I still think I would go ahcad and get 
marricd...” 


Morcover, Aspasia discussed the importance of life expericnces on the decision of a partner and 
complained about her husband’s lack of interest in family life. Similar to four other women in the 
sample, she voiced her dissatisfaction with the division of labour within the home and explained that 
her husband did nothing whercas she was expected to fulfil “her houschold responsibilitics.’ Despite 
changes in the attitudes of urban women, my study indicates that this gender division of labour 
within the home remains practically unchanged. Although women repcatedly complain about it, the 
situation is similar to that described in social studics of the 1970s and 1980s, reflecting the dominant 
patriarchal discourse in Cyprus as a wholc. The attitudes of urban, middle-class women appear to 
have changed in the last two decades but practices remain unchanged. 


“Criteria about marriage? Well, I had no criteria. I fell in love at cightcen, I knew him well, | 
did not think at all about it. I just went ahead and got marricd. If I were to advise a very 
young girl, I would tell her not to get marricd at twenty. I would tell her to wait until she was 
about twenty-five. Second, I would tcll her not to get marricd to the first guy she fell in love 
with from a young age. Because you don’ t think about it, you just go ahcad and get 
married. But at about twenty-six, if you get married to somcone new, you can have certain 
criteria. If] were to get marricd now, I would choose a husband who was more interested in 
his family, somcone who did morc things in the house, who did not just think that his wife 
would do everything and so he would not have to do anything ...I would not get marricd to 


someonc who was uncmploycd. Even though I have a job, I would feel more sccure if ] knew 
that my husband had a job too. Who is going to support the kids?” 


Referring to her own personal circumstances, however, she explaincd that problems always 
increased with marriage. Similar to another eleven women in the sample, she expressed her fecling 
that Cypriot men were ‘especially’ socialised into traditional gender roles. She referred to them as 
‘spoiled’ (kakomathimenoi) and her further analysis as well as cxtracts from other intervicws 
pointed to men’s high expectations of women, who demand to be looked after in the home by their 
wives (or other female members in the houschold). Further, they expect attention and affection. 
Thus, they expect women to fulfil their traditional female roles ascribed to them by their society and 
culture. 


“The first problem is the rclationship. Cypriot men are very spoiled, they want a lot of 
attention, but if you have kids, you have to look after them; you have other people to love; to 
carc for, your love is divided in many parts, and men are really bothered by that. They fecl 
that they should always have priority over cveryonc else, and although they love the kids and 
all that. they love themselves much more. They want everything. Their mother’s love. their 


wives passionate attention, and the kids’ unconditional love. And, they want all these while 
making very limited cffort. ” 
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Although Aspasia considered spousal relationships within marriage as uncqual in terms of the 
division of labour and responsibilities within the home, and felt that problems increased after 
marriage, her attitudes concerning the institution of marriage were firm and clear. She accepted and 
approved social expectations for women to gct marricd by the age of thirty, have children, and thus 
she encouraged other women doing the same, even thought she felt that would add to their problems. 
This could be related to her acceptance of women’s low status at the workplace and their low income 
as parts of life, and her expectations that a husband could alleviate these problems. This was 
illustrated in the interview with her example of a thirty-five-ycar-old woman who lived at home with 
her parents because she was not married. The importance of institutions of social control in keeping 
women in necd for constant financial support, the taken-for-granted phcnomenon of marriage as the 


only escape route, and her general discontentment with her married life, were expressed at various 
levels throughout the intervicw. 


“Arranged marriages exist in Cyprus. A lot (laughing). All the time. When women are over 
thirty, cspccially, then the arranged marriages begin (proxenio ~ the process of getting two 
pcople together with the ultimate goal for them to get marricd), because it is very difficulty 
for them to get marricd ... Men who are over thirty and not married go after young women 
... A friend and I once arranged a mccting of this sort. We have a fricnd over thirty who is 
not marricd. We thought of some man that we knew. We thought it was a good case so we 
went out for dinner. We told both of them before and they both accepted. They did not like 
cach other so it did not work out. There was some pressure on the man from mc. I kept 
telling him to try and sce her again, but he pulled back. He said he liked her but he needed 
time to think about it. She was indifferent, but he did not scem to want to ... If women 
choose not to get marricd, I think it is OK. It is not because they are weird or somcthing. 
With this friend of mine, we just wanted her to become financially independent. Her salary 
is low, even though she is thirty-five, so she lives with her parents; we wanted to marry her 
off so that we could find someone for her to support her (laughing). However, lately we 
told her, you are better of this way, it’s better to have no husband ...(laughing)” 


For this woman, there were clear boundaries between her ‘private’ life with her partner and 
family, and her public image, although her feelings about these boundarics were rather ambiguous. 
Within the home, she argued that she felt comfortable to express her opinion and discuss many issucs 
that concern her with her husband. Although she felt that her husband trusted her, she expressed 
anxiety over other pcople’s opinion of her actions, even when these dircctly related to her status as a 
married woman. In her discussion, she further expresscd frustration “that things arc not the same for 
my husband. He goes out for lunch with female friends, but it’s not regarded (by pcoplc) to be the 
same thing”: 


“| have a good male fricnd, a colleague; many timcs we said we'd go out for a coffee or 
something. But in the end I always stop, not because I am worricd about my husband, but 
because they (the people) will sce me with some man and will start talking and I can’t do it. 
Five years ago I would have done it, but now I won't. I don’t know what has changed. My 
husband would not mind, he knows me and trusts me. If he went for a coffee with some 
woman. I would not mind — if she were a good fricnd of mine or something. A colleague 


though, ... it would bother me. It’s best not to do these things. They will say she is his 
girlfricnd or he is my boyfriend or something.” 


Although Aspasia would have liked to interact with her male colleague, she felt that fricndships 
between marricd persons of the opposite sex were subject to gossip in socicty, since they had scxual 
connotations. “A woman treated to a drink by an unrelated man or a man visiting an unrelated 
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woman’s house is assumed to be evidence of scxual liaison.”' Even though married men and women 
arc not expected to openly interact without the presence of their mmuasnicd partners, socialising with 
other women is an important part of a woman’s role in Cypriot socicty.'’ Contrary to rural Greece, 
however, women in Nicosia form friendships. Urban women visit neighbours, extended family 
members, daughters, sisters, mothers, and close fricnds. This circle of close fricnds, present mostly 
in urban, but also sometimes in rural scttings — these ‘woman-centred kinship networks’ get 
togethcr on a regular basis and are an accepted part of women’s lives. Urban women (of all classes, 
but mostly lower/upper middle classes, and the upper classes) will occasionally invite these women 
for ‘tea’ (yia tsai). Basically, this is a relatively formal, organised occasion where women dress up, 
and visit the house of the hostess, who prepares cakes, drinks, and cleans the whole house for the 
gathering. In the casc of homemakers, the visits are more informal, and often take place after the 
morning chores are completed, or while the hostess is cooking lunch;'® for the rest of the women. 
thesc visits take place late in the afternoon or carly in the evenings. Some of the women in my sample 
mentioned that they would sometimes go for ‘a coffee” in town, or “even for a meal in the evening 
with their closest friends, but not all the time.””’ Marricd women, however, are not expected to go 
out with men while not in the prescncc of their husbands, since the “culture of gossip* can ruthlessly 
stigmatisc them. Aspasia thus explaincd further: 


“What bothers me most in Cypnus is all the gossip. Everyone is interested in what everyone 
clsc is doing; pcople’s vanity; people here live to buy a showy car and a huge car: their 
desire in life is to be secn .... I cannot say that [ do not comment on people too; I gossip with 
my best fricnd for fun, but we don’t live to gossip. But, for example, if we find out that our 
friend is having an affair and she is marricd, we talk ... we laugh ... we say we are the 
stupid ones because we don’t do anything. Latcly it has become a trend. It is said a lot. vou 
know, that many women are having cxtra marital affairs; men too. Mostly men. Before it 
was only the men; now it is the women as well. Maybe it is related to financial 
independence. | think it is immoral, it is not right. Since you decide that you are going to be 
in a relationship, you must be committed; if you want to do something, you must finish the 
relationship first. [t is just not right, not moral ... Hypothctically speaking, if my husband 
had an affair but then told me himself and really apologised, | would be very hurt but | 
would have accepted it; otherwisc, no. I think he would too... maybe ... no, we would 
definitely finish because he would not be able to deal with it ... You know, I think that if vou 
do slcep with far too many pcople, you get used to it, and then when it’s time to get married, 
you can’t cope with only one partner ... I could never slecp with somcone, simply for the 
sake of physical pleasure. Men can but most of us can’t.” 


This woman repeated three times her comment on how she was ‘stupid’ for not having an extra 
marital affair. However, she also elaborated on essentialist notions of mcn’s and women’s different 
scxual habits, needs, and drives and used these to support her arguments on cxtra-marital activitics: 


'6 Evthymios Papataxiarchis, ‘Fricnds of the Heart: Male Commensal Solidarity, Gender. and 
Kinship in Acgcan Greece,’ in P. Loizos & E. Papataxiarchis (cds.), Contested Identities: Gender 
and Kinship in Modern Greece, Princcton, NJ: Princcton University Press, 1991, p.158. 


'7 See similar arguments in Jan Brogger & David D. Gilmorc, “The Matrifocal Family in Iberia: 
Spain and Portugal Compared’, in Lthnology, Winter 1997, Vol.36, No.1. 


8S. Cole, Women of the Praia: Work and Lives in a Portuguese Coastal Community, Princeton, 
1991, p.62. 


'9 In these occasions women are invited for coffee (yia café). Sec also Chapter Four for a related 
discussion. 


” private Conversation with Author, Intervicw with Olympias, Junc 1997, 
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while there was the expcctation that a marricd woman should forgive her husband if he showed 
remorse for his infidclity, for a woman it was different since the husband would not tolerate such 
behaviour. The double standards of traditional gender roles became apparent once more. Further, 
although fathers were not socially expected to look after children or take part in their upbringing, 
their shecr presence was scen as important within a family. That could be argucd to present a 


contributing factor to the necessity of the woman to remain marricd irrespective of how high the 
personal cmotional cost might be for her: 


“Women should not have children without the presence of the father. It is very difficult. 
Children need role models, especially boys; they nccd the father. As for the woman, it is not 
immoral or anything, but it is just not right for the children. Women nccd to care for their 
children so they cannot just be selfish and think only about themselves.” 


This is often attributed to mainly natural but also social reasons. Most women in my sample, 


however, expressed the idea that women arc naturally more sensitive and capable of looking after 
children because of the mother instinct. 


“Tt is more natural for the mother to take the children [in casc of divorce]. A mother is more 
sensitive to how to raise them, and care for them than a man; I supposc it is the way we 
grow up. It is a combination of social and natural biological factors. A woman is naturally 
inclined to raise children. It is our nature. You can’t change that. It is an instinct. It’s OK if 
you don’t want to have children, but if you do, then it becomes like ... natural to raise them. 


Men don’t know how to. It is a matter of sensitivity. When you have kids, you will 
understand.” 


This argument was further elaborated in the interview when Aspasia talked about traditional mcn’s 
and women’s jobs. Although she felt that in gencral there was no excuse for the cxistence of 
gendered division of labour, she identified certain occupations which she felt best suited women for 
both ‘natural’ and ‘social’ reasons. 


“Tt is not that certain jobs are women’s jobs, but ... There arc, there arc, women’s jobs but 
in my case, I chose what to do, it was not because it was good for women. But it is also very 
convenient. I get summers, Christmas, and Easter off. I gct morc time to devote to the 
family, which is necessary... Nursery school teachers ... (hesitating), ycs, | suppose women 


might be better because thcy are naturally inclined to look after children, they arc attracted 
to kids.” 


As demonstrated in Chaptcr Four, women’s attitudes are directly rclated to the Orthodox Church in 


Cyprus. Aspasia is a practising religious woman whosc idea of marriage as being the purpose of life 
might be linked to religious indoctrination. 


“{ don’t care if people choose the civil marriage. | did that too. I got marricd at the registry 
first and then at the church. [ wanted to have an ecclesiastical wedding. I am religious, I go 
to church on Sundays, | belicve in God. I take my children to church ... | would not mind if 
they got marricd to somcone from another religion. The only religion I would not want is 
Muslim ... I think they are very conservative, religious fanatics...” 


The political situation in Cyprus and the political and religious propaganda on both parts of the 
island is evident in Aspasia’s scepticism about Muslim people. Despite having had no interaction 
with the Turkish Cypriot community in Cyprus, she held certain predctermincd assumptions about 
the Turkish Cypriot women, The cthnic and political conflict on the island dominates pcople’s idcas 
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and interpretations about the ‘other’. The low tolerance of urban, middlc-class women in Cyprus 
concerning ‘other’ women is also discussed in Chapter Six and is illustrated in Aspasia’s words: 


“1 don’t know anybody from the ‘other side’. I think they are morc oppressed as women. It is 


the regime, the religion, Muslims, the culture. It is not backward, but they are Eastern 
(Anatolites)” 


Asked to comment on domestic abuse and rape, Aspasia appcars firm on her bclicf that 
women have the right to fully control thcir bodies and scxualitics. She argues that a woman can 
provoke a man, although she did not mention men provoking women. 


“You might indeed as a woman provoke pcople with your appearance, but for God’s sake, 
no one has the right to touch you if you don’t want to be touched ... But you know, it is not 
just rape, many things can be called [domestic] violence. Facial expressions, verbal abuse. 


all sorts. When my husband docs this, I react. | have a long face and I tell him I do not like 
it.” 


Although she admitted to feeling that there was a Icvel of abuse in her relationship, and 
notwithstanding her previous complaints toward her husband, she did not attribute that to the 
existence of gender power relations. Rather she said, “there is no boss is our relationship. We both 
oppress cach other in some ways.” However, she also said, “feminist men do indeed exist. | would 
not necessarily say that my husband is one of them. I suppose that in some ways he probably fecls 
superior. Like ... physically ... He might fecl that. Somctimces this is expressed in the relationship, | 
think ... Often, yes, often.” Aspasia was unsure about the link between gender ‘relations and her 
relationship with her husband but she was clear about the social conditions under which women and 
men opcrate on an everyday basis. Further, as explained in Chapter Six, many women’s ‘condition’ 
is taken for granted, accepted for what it is, and hardly anything is done to transform it; in fact, when 
action is taken by some women, this becomes subject of criticism. 


“Yes, I told you that I am indifferent to feminism. But I am a feminist. I just don’t like the 
way feminism is portrayed; ‘we are stronger, or we arc cqual’; this is not the way to cope 
with these things. [t is not through war against men that these things will happen. We are 
equal as human beings, but totally different. They are stronger in some ways and we arc in 
others. But, there is no equality in Cyprus. Mcn get promoted in the workplace, not women. 


In the parliament. Where I work though, it is an academic environment so these things arc 
a2) 
cqual. 


Tellingly, Aspasia, togcthcr with another ninctecn women in my sample, said she was ‘more 
. 2 fs . A ‘ 

liberated’” (ime pio apelefiheromeni) than the rest of the women in Cyprus. The wish to balance 
attitudes and expericnces became apparent, and women’s words suggested that the current situation 


was unsatisfactory for them. Aspasia, like many others, cxplaincd that womcn go out, they have 
jobs, and they dress “as they please.” However, 


“In the way I understand liberation, I would say that women in Cyprus are not “very” 
libcrated. On the contrary, they are very oppresscd. I think liberation is something spiritual; 
it is about free thought. Women here think it is about financial independence, clothes, and 
going out ... [ think that 1am more liberated than the rest of the women in Cyprus. don't 


te 


a My research, as analyzcd in Chapters Three and Four, indicates otherwise. 


2 However, interpretations of ‘liberation’ would vary for almost every case, indicating to the varicty 
of discourses adopted by these women. 
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wear mini skirts to show I have freedom. I don’t slecp around to show I am liberated. Most 
do. Things arc changing very fast nowadays - in the last five years or so. Women are 
changing. Fast.” 


Aspasia expressed the gencral feeling of dissatisfaction and discontcntment that women tended to 
demonstrate during the intervicws. Anti-feminist and some ‘indifferent’ women understood “other 
women’s practices” as superficial and not truly ‘liberating’. This is a way for women to rationalise 
gender discrimination: by criticising ‘othcr women’s’ actions as superficial, many intcrvicwecs 
indicated a clear awareness of gender incquality, frustration about the current social setting, and also 
anced to be distinguished or isolated from that. Morcover, Aspasia’s conflicts and the contradictions 
she faced between her attitudes and her practiccs became clear throughout the interview. However, 
these contradictions took a very different form — milder, one could say- to those of other women in 
the sample (for example, the examples of the other two cases studics indicate to totally different 
kinds of contradictions), especially those of feminist women. In a scnsc, most feminist women in the 
samplc tricd to ‘do something’ (in thcir personal lives, and some on a collective Icvel) about what 
they conccived as a ‘problem’ between what they thought and what they did. Others who did not sec 
themselves as feminists, like Aspasia, felt strongly about gender incquality for example, but showed 
a great Icvel of passivity over resolving issues for themselves. Whereas Aspasia recognised that 
women were treated unequally in Cypriot socicty, and that she hersclf was subjected to this 
incquality, she did not link this to her own experience with her partner. She did not distinguish 
between her conflicting attitudes and practices. For example, she felt that she was ‘more liberated’ 
than the rest of the women she knew and at the same she complained about her ‘double shift’, and 
the double standards concerning the division of labour with her home. Further, she felt that it was 
important for women to be financially independent, but tricd to arrange a marriage for her friend in 
order for her to have somcone to support her. She fclt that problems increased with marriage; that 
marital relationships in Cyprus were uncqual; that she and her fricnds suffercd in their marital 
relationships and were unable to get a divorce. At the same time, she encouraged her fricnd to 
become dependent on someone else and suggested that the best way to cscape ‘parental control’ was 
to get married. However, she felt that marriage, as constructed in Cyprus today, created restrictions 
and limitations for women. Eventually, Aspasia’s casc illustrates the conflicts she expcricnecs in her 
everyday life. Nevertheless, in the analysis of the intervicws in gencral and the three case studics in 
particular, it was observed that the eleven women in the sample who did not identify themselves as 
feminists or were ‘indifferent’ to “women’s issucs’ -amongst them Aspasia- expcricnced less intense 
contradictions between their attitudes and practices than both feminists and anti-feminists. Since 
these women were not concerned with gender incquality or did not perccive thcir problems as related 
to it, their opinions and eventual actions were Icss contrasting 


2.3. In Melanie’s Own Words 


Mclanie and I met after a fricnd in common asked her if she wanted to be interviewed. We 
had never spoken before the interview, which was arranged by this third woman. Mclanic is twenty- 
three, singlc, and lives with her parents. She has no children and for three months after the interview 
she was a student. At the time of the intervicw, she had just returncd from abroad where she had 
studicd for two months for a degree. She had decided to give up her studics and return to Cyprus in 
order to be with her forty-ycar-old partner. Shc then registered on a course at a college in Cyprus 
and wanted to eventually convince her parents that she should live with her partner. She is 
financially dependent on her parents who arc middle class and of urban origin. She considers herself 
an anti-feminist and she is not interested in social issues. She is very interested in the arts. We met at 
our common friend’s workplace and talked for two hours. Mclanic wanted to cover many topics 
while answering the questions and therefore the intervicw took a different form to the one I had 
anticipated and many of the questions were covered without my having to ask. Transcribing and 
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organising the results of the interview became really complicated, since the semi-structured interview 
in this case became almost unstructured. The arcas of concentration in the discussion below include 
premarital and extramarital relationships, violence against women, interpretations of beauty, and 
gender relations. 

Religion was very important to Mclanic, who felt that an ccclesiastical marriage was a 


necessary condition for procreation; however, acceptance of alternative opinions held by other 
women was also obvious in her words: 


“I am very religious and I think marriage is a very important institution ... | want very much 
to gct marricd because ... of the family ... not because of pcople’s opinion. Because | want 
my children to know that after the sacrament of marriage, they came to life, that [ am 
married to their father, that the church, the religion, is binding us together ... I don’t mind 
what other pcople choose to do: they can just cohabit if this is what they want; I don’t care: 
but I want to go to church, to be properly marricd, to go through the religious side of it ... | 
don’t regularly go to church, but I strongly belicve in God and I gain strength from that ... | 
don’t think I would marry somcone from another religion. | doubt it ... maybe. Different 
attitudes, way of thinking, it would be too difficult.” 


Despite religious preaching, Mclanic wanted to live with her partner before she got marricd to him, 
however, because of “my personal circumstances, I could not get marricd within the next two or 
three years. If there were no problems, I would get marricd now.” The circumstances she referred to 
involved her parents’ disapproval of the age difference between her and her forty-ycar-old partner as 
well as the fact that she felt the nced to complete her studics. She felt that age difference 


“..,docs not matter. For the moment, there docs not sccm to be a problem. It docsn’t stress 
me. What stresses me is the people who kecp advising me about it. I think [ can get over it 
though. Thcy arc trying to stop me, to tell mc it won’t work ... My parents claim that if I 
had finished my degree, they would have no problem. They say that, but thcy think age 
would be a problem, and the fact that my partner has two children. However, what they say 
docs not affect me, I still go ahead and do whatever I wish.” 


Melanie argucd that she was in full control of her life and did what she felt right at all times. At the 
same time she explained that she could not live with her partner since her parents did not approve, 
and since she was financially dependent on them. Whilc expressing her approval of cohabitation, 
Melanie demonstrated her conflict between her attitudes and actions in her personal life. However, in 
Melanic’s case. these contradictions were often the result of her parents’ rcfusal to support her, and 
thus took different form to the contradiction experienced by both Mastigga and Aspasia. At the same 
time, Melanic’s conflicts also became obvious in her practising religion and belicving in 
cohabitation, which was against religious preaching and norms. In her effort to do what she 
considered the ‘proper thing’ and at the same time do what she wanted, she contradicted herself and 
was Icd to intense anxicty and stress, which she herself openly discussed. 

Melanic said that her partner contributed to her finances, since he reccived a higher monthly 
income than she did. She also felt that the underpayment of women in general was a coincidence and 
added that in her own rclationship “he just happcns to have more moncy and a bettcr job, so he is 
more responsible for the financial side of things ... It just happened. It docs not matter.” She also 
said that the fact that parents tend to promote “further cducation for boys rather than girls ... is just 
like this. [ have never thought about this. It docs not happen on purpose, | think.” Further, she 


thought that it was the natural order of things that women should stay at home and look after the 
children while men are paid to work outside the home. 


“I would accept him staying at home, being the homemaker and child minder, if the moncy I 
made was substantially more than what he could make. ... However, no matter how we try 
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to hide it, it is better for a woman to do this, though ... for both him and the children; if the 
mother works, the kids become neurotic, but also because men freak out if they do that. Men 
become really tense when they stay at home for too long. Actually, | probably would not 
accept it. I would prefer to stay at home mysclf. | don’t know ... Also, there is the problem 
with people who judge the couple negatively. I mean, they would think that he must be a real 
pig, a failure, not to be working. It is bad for pcople to be in the house and do nothing all 
day. Being inactive is a very bad thing. Pcople ought to work, they should get out of the 


housc. For women, things are different. If they stay at home, they are uscd to it, they don’t 
go crazy.” 


Since the intervicw, Melanic registered at a higher-cducation institution in Cyprus, as her plans to 
return to the United States “did not work out.’ Although her parents were happy to finance her 
studics abroad, and despite the fact that she was fascinated by the particular ficld she chose, her 
boyfriend decided, in the end, not to follow her. since “he had his job. his children, his whole life was 
here.” Thus, she started studving something complctcly different in Cyprus. A few months later, she 
discontinucd her studies and ‘unofficially’ moved in with her partner. “Most of my stuff is there but 
I officially live at home.” Her parents highly disapproved of her decision and the last time I spoke to 
her she appcarcd to be less content. She complained that she spent her day cleaning his old house and 
trying to get on with his children (who arc only five years younger than she is). Her dreams of living 
with her partner in the US and studying did not work out. Furthcr, she has given up college. 

While discussing the issuc of premarital relationships, Mclanic said that it was necessary to 
have them, but “always within limits”. As explained in Chapter Five, even though the women in my 
sample regarded sexual relationships before marriage as ‘natural’, the number of these relationships 
as well as the feelings of the women involved in them were determining factors in their approving 


them or not. She once more expressed her opinion about the ‘natural order’ of gender roles 
explaining that, 


“there is a huge difference between men and women in that respect. I think that the number 
of women a man sleeps with is not that important; with women it is different. I think it might 
have to do with human nature; maybe it is social, I have not thought about it. If my 
boyfriend slept with seven women and I slept with seven men, Iam more of. slut than he 
is. That is how I would fecl. Now if you go out for dinner with somcone, a drink, and then 
you sleep together, well it is OK. But just mecting somcone and slecping with them! It is like 
that friend of mine. I think that if you are planning to fuck, you should at Icast get something 


out of it. Money, a chat, dinner, get somcthing first; women just give and go and get nothing 
in return.” 


The double standards of traditional gender roles become obvious in Melanic’s belicfs. Scxual 
relationships on their own offer nothing to a woman who also needs to be in some form of a 
‘relationship’ to make sense; dinner, conversation, somcthing clsc. For men though, things arc 
different, as Melanic conceded. Asked her opinion on marital infidelity, Mclanic once morc 
confirmed that men’s sexual drives are stronger than women’s, and that these differences are natural. 


“[ think that if it is not in the woman’s nature, if she is not a whore in her soul, if she is not 


naturally like this, then there must be some problem with her to end up doing such a thing 
... [think that some women are born this way.” 


Further, 


“I think it (marital infidclity) happens a lot, | know a lot of cascs. Do you want me to give 
you an cxamplc? I have a female friend who was marricd and is now divorced. Actually she 
is not properly divorced yet, she only got a civil divorce; all she ever thinks about is who 
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she is going to sleep with every night. No matter how I don’t really want to admit this, 
because IJ adore this woman, I can’t be bothered to pay attention to her anymore. She is very 
narcissistic and her mind revolves on the men she is going to mcct, have sex with and so on 
... L regard her as a prostitute. This thing is prostitution ... I have not told her this directly. 
but I implied things, indirectly. I criticise her for what she does.” 


These belicfs about the scxual drives being natural have becn important in justifying men’s scxual 
and other types of physical aggression and in portraying women as passive. Further, these bclicfs 
create a basis for portraying sexual violence as natural and for presenting men as naturally more 
aggressive than women.”* When I asked Mclanie’s opinion on rape, she found it too abstract and 
asked me to tell her more about it: 


MV: “Well, some pcople say that if a woman is dressed or bchaves in a provocative manner. 
and then she is raped, then she was asking for it. Other people disagree. Can you tell me 
what vou think of this?” 

M: “I think that often women are asking for it. If you went out and got raped, | would not 
say, oh she was asking for it. But if you tell me, 1 showed him my undies, or my thighs or 
something, or the wind lifted my mini skirt up, I would think, what the fuck did you expect 
then! Why did you do this? We have little demons within our souls. Why provoke them? [ 
consider it a rapc of course if a woman says no. But I belicve that sometimes they are 
responsible for it. OK, the rapist is wrong, but she is also responsible.” 


She believed that there were limited numbers of rape cases in Cyprus, but at the same time argued 
that “there is rape within marriage; all the timc. Also, I think that there are parents who rape their 
children; not just physically, mentally as well.” Further, concerning domestic abusc, she argucd that. 


“. there arc many men who hit their wives. In fact, I have heard of far too many cases. | 
haven’t actually scen anyone do it, but when I heard that X hits his wife, and then I saw him. 
I thought, yes, he probably docs. It shows sometimes that men are animals ... Listen, I think 
that it depends on the person; we are all human beings. Someone who is bad tempered, or 
somcone who isn’t but who has had enough, and this is what his nerves tell him to do. and 
then he does it, then it depends on this behaviour, I think. If my boyfriend hit me, I would hit 
him back (just kidding) ... Actually if he hit me, ... it would depend on his behaviour. I 
might have accepted it if it only happened once ... In Cyprus reports of domestic abuse 
come just before the woman is about to dic from being beaten too much ... It’s the socicty; it 
is the fear ... Actually, you know the woman I was telling you about, the ... slut? Her 
husband used to hit her. He was blackmailing her. And she did nothing ... Maybe she got 
too worricd about what people would say, you know what it is like.” 


The ‘culture of gossip’ can act as a catalyst in a woman’s passivity and acceptance of patriarchal 
authority. As discussed in Chapter Six, gossip can be the exchange of news and opinions, or it might 
have ‘malicious intent’ in the sense that pcople do not comment on others’ behaviours but rather 
criticise it. A comment can be positive but gossip never is: 


3 Similarly another woman said that since “temptation is now greater than ever before, especially in 
citics, marital infidelity has increased. It is especially difficult for men to control themselves. For 
women it is casicr. I could casily control mysclf, but a man could not do the same. Private 
Conversation with Author, Intcrview with Thecla, June 1997. 


ta Emily W. Kane & Mimi Schippers, ‘Mcn’s and Women’s Belicfs about Gender and Sexuality’. 
Gender and Society, Vol.10, No.5, pp.650-665, October 1996, p.662. 
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“No matter how much we hate to admit it, pcoplc’s opinion influence us. From the moment 
you think about it, it affects you. I personally do not care about kosmos (the people) to the 
extent that ... I can’t describe. But there arc some things that I do think about ... What 
bothers me most in Cyprus is pcople’s gossip. The taboos. The prejudiccs. It influences you. 
There is nothing you can do about it. People gossip about what others wear, who they are 
sccing, everything. I don’t do it. Well ... I don’t know. Everyone does it. Everyone gossips. 
It is natural. There are two types of gossiping. My friend X (a close female friend) and I 
belong to one group. Most pcople though belong in another group. If 1 gossip, I do not do it 
to harm anyone, to tcll everyone around me so that a person is hurt in any way. If you do it 
with a bad intention, that is bad gossip. The other type is harmless. You know, | fecl that I 
am currently a target for gossip because of the things I do. With my previous boyfricnd ... 
somconc went and told him, you know she comes from a good family, but hersclf, she is not 


good. She had never seen me, ever. My family was considered good because my dad has a 
good position in the government.” 


When a woman comcs from a “good family’, then the parents of the man will be motivated to push 
the couple to eventually gct marricd. If not so, then the relationship has to end in order for thc man to 
find an appropriate wife. The ‘prerequisite’ of a ‘good family’ is often a part of arranged marriage 
negotiations. 


“The institution of arranged marriage exists in Cyprus. A lot. In my understanding, if a third 
party gets involved in the whole thing, then I consider it fo be proxenio. | don’t condemn it. 
but personally, it bothers me if... let me give you an example; my grandmother told me, let 
me introduce you to such and such person. It bothers me that she wanted the whole family to 
go and meet this guy. All togcther. Now if I meet up with some friend, and she says I know 
somcone, Iet’s get together sometime, well that docs not bother me. When it is more a matter 
of choice, then I do not consider it to be proxenio. If it happencd to mc in the city, imagine 
what happens in the villages. Of course I did not go. They are always hassling about these 
things ... Parcnts just hassle too much. Hassle women, that is. They just go on and on and 
on. They moan. They'd rather see you unhappy within marriage than happy not in 


marriage. Actually my parents are not that bad, but in general, I know a lot of examples like 
this.” 


Parents, and even grandparents as both Melanie and Mastigga argued, play a central role in the 
decision-making proccss of a woman wishing to marry, or get a divorce. Although Melanie 
expressed her disapproval of parcntal involvement in the decision-making proccss and actual 
relationship of a young couple, shc nevertheless tried to conform to her parents’ wishes and 
‘officially’ stayed in the family houschold instcad of moving in with her partner, which was her wish. 
To clarify, although Mclanic spends most of her days (and nights) at her partner’s house, her clothes 
and other personal belongings are still at her parents” house yia ta mathkia tou kosmou (for people's 
eycs) and thus pcoplc outside the family are unaware of this arrangement. Once morc, conflicts and 
contradictions between attitudes and practices of women in Cyprus become apparent. 

Mclanic portrayed an understanding of the social pressure imposcd on people in Cyprus, and 
while criticising it at times, she sometimes accepted it or encouraged and agreed with it. At other 
times, she demonstrated a strong passivity and tolerance for women’s oppression. 


“I think that my partner has the upper hand because I Ict him. Very much so. Maybe it is all 
the trust I have in him, my belicf in his expcricnces duc to his age. | have been with him for 
more than a ycar and a half and I still have not Ict myself say and do the things | want. 
Never mind, thesc things take place gradually. For cxample, I never shout at him, I never get 
angry with him. I just stay quict and say nothing. I go silent ... It docs not worry me. These 
are things that will eventually be sorted out in the relationship. | know that.” 
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Ultimately, the questions concerning her opinions on gender relations pointcd to a limited awareness 
of gender inequality and discrimination in Cyprus and the forms that it took. At the same time, this 
woman’s convictions and eventual actions appeared to be assertive and firm in her ‘private’ life. She 
followed her belicfs and demonstrated strong willingness to resist social pressure for urban, middle- 
class women to be educated, and then get married to ‘the right person’. She violated conformist 
values and expectations for Cypriot women to be passive and acccpting of the existing social 
structure and did what she felt was right. The variety of discourses of gender relations and roles is 
clearly illustrated below since this woman challenges the existing female roles in her society and is 
also anti-feminist. 


MV: “You told me at the beginning when you filled in that form that you are an anti 
feminist. What exactly do you mean by that?” 

M: “I am against fanatical behaviour in any ficld. [ don’t like it, it is not me. I think that 
feminists are fanatical. They want to be better than men, to dominate them. These things do 
not work in this way. Bringing cquality between the sexes, there are better ways. You can 
just prove yoursclf. if you want. Prove that you can do something. A woman went to the 
moon, she proved she could go, end of story ..._ I think that cquality between the sexes 
exists for only some in Cyprus. Equality is the ability to do what the other person is doing. 
You do that, I do that too. I have this, you sce. But not everyone does. Mostly young pcoplc 
though. It think there are still plenty of women, even in Nicosia, whose husbands won’t Ict 
them go out by themsclves. I know of certain cascs, a lot actually. I don’t go out without him 
cither, but only becausc I choose not to, I don’t want to. If I want to go, I can go.” 


The question of being allowed to prove one’s abilities or whether somconc is given opportunitics to 
do so was not addressed by Melanic. Further, she felt that men had an advantage over women duc to 
their muscular strength. “Both mcn and women can do things cqually well, or badly. However, onc 
thing is muscular strength: it is a very important advantage, for men mostly. It is natural.” Melanic 
demonstrated throughout the interview her unquestioned conviction that gender roles and behaviour 
are more natural than they are social, but at the same time explaincd that some things happen not 
because onc is socialiscd into female or malc roles but rather because of coincidence and individual 
differences. 


“Liberation is when I say what I want to say, when I do what I want to do, and face the 
conscquences. I suppose that men in Cyprus are more liberated than women arc. I think. It is 
the same in my relationship. Take lovemaking for example. He is morc liberated, about what 
he is going to say, do, or ask. I am not like that, even though there is some improvement. He 
teaches me things. I mcan things I knew about but I would not do before. That was because | 
was cmbarrasscd. I am still embarrassed. Not because | am a woman, it is just personal ... I 
am not like that, and he is. As simple as that.” 


At the same time. she criticised women as a group and their bchaviour in contemporary socicty, but 
also recognised ‘positive’ changes in attitudes and practices concerning women. 


“Women in Cyprus have become air-hcads (ta miala tous epiran pollin aeran -mcaning 
that they arc over confident and think too much of themsclves). I think somconc is causing 
this: maybe the mass media. They are brainwashed; they have this thing whereby they dress 
the wav they want to and do what they fecl like doing, they get undressed on the beach ... | 
don’t like it. This is not the way to show you are liberated. Getting naked, taking clothes off 
is something I despise. I don’t like women wearing very little and dancing on bars and all 
this. They look like whores. They arc provocative. Also there are some positive things about 
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some women here. They have started thinking seriously about thcir carcers, their personal 
life and contentment. They react.” 


Melanic could be argued to be ‘reacting’ against traditional gender roles imposed by socicty, in that 
she chose her partner despite her parents’ disapproval; she practically lives with him without being 
married because this is what she wants. She made a conscious choice to follow her belicfs despite 
social and parental disapproval. At the same time, she perpetuates gender discrimination since the 
social imposition of patriarchal valucs and norms is so ingraincd as to forbid critical thinking of the 
situation. I argue that Melanie used the idea of religion as a mcans to balance her contradictions 
between her actions -that were against social norms of accepted bchaviour- and her attitudes about 
society and gender relations. In order to deal with her conflicting beliefs and practices, she adopted 
rcligious faith as a way to become accepted by her otherwise disapproving parents and social 
surroundings. In other words, for Melanic rcligion was a means of negotiating her own identity as a 
woman living in Cyprus. Morcover. the questions | asked Melanie were ones that she had not 
thought about before. She said after the intervicw was over that she felt like she was asked to analyse 
socicty and that most of the things I had asked her were “certainly not the kinds of things I discuss 
over dinner. Especially all the stuff on liberation and all that.” She said that she gives no thought to 
such issucs but that I had ‘got her thinking.’ If one accepts that feminist rescarch is also 
cmancipatory, then motivating Mclanic to consider women’s status in socicty must have contributed 
towards that direction. Throughout the intcrvicw, religiousncss, education, personal experiences, and 
financial and cmotional dependency on men clearly supported the conclusions reached in the 
previous chapters. 


3. What Did They Say? Conclusions and Interpretations of Women’s Interviews 


In this chapter, three interviews conducted during fieldwork were explored and analysed in 
detail. The first interview discussed demonstrated feminist women’s intense conflict between feminist 
idcology and feminist praxis in a predominantly patriarchal structure with limited choice of 
expression of individuality and difference. The second intervicw portrayed the case of a woman who 
did not want to be labelled as feminist, cven though she admitted to adhering to the basic ideas 
behind feminism; that is, she recognised women’s institutionaliscd oppression in socicty and believed 
that they were uncqually treated in socicty. However, at the same time she did not question the 
existing social structure and she passively conformed to the dominant norms and values in Cypriot 
society. The last interview analysed the attitudes and practices of an anti-feminist woman who, for 
the most part, accepted traditional gender roles. The findings from the exploration and analysis of the 
above casc studics in particular and the interviews in general, are mixed and varicd. Both continuity 
of traditional gender role patterns and change has been observed. 

The conflicts and contradictions of urban, middle-class women’s attitudes and practiccs 
appear in all three case studics irrespective of identification with feminist idcas or Icvels of 
awareness of gender incquality. Although the three interviewees shared certain idcas and sharply 
disagreed on others, and cven though their ages, cducational backgrounds, and occupations varicd, 
all of them appcarcd to expericnce anxicty and frustration between how they felt they wanted to live 
and what they eventually did. None of them expressed satisfaction with the way they Ied their lives or 
demonstrated contentment about the things they did. Indeed this could be argucd to be the case with 
many women around the world. However, my analysis has indicated that there were particular issucs 
which were distinctive in Cyprus: the ‘culture of gossip’. the direct effects of the political problem on 
the island, and the contrasting images which women were presented as an ideal, have all been 
identificd throughout the thesis as creating particular difficultics for women. In most cases, the 
reasons for women’s dissatisfaction were ‘external’ and involved family involvement and social 
pressurc. Contradictions, in the case of women who were indifferent to or do not wish to be labelled 
as feminists took very different forms to thosc of other women in the sample, especially those of 
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feminist women. For example, they felt strongly about gender inequality, but showed a great level of 
passivity over resolving issues for themselves, and did not identify attitudes and practices as directly 
related. 

The case studics explored confirm that social class, the family employment status of men 
and women, education, age, personal expericnces, experience of gender discrimination, and family 
background, are factors which are associated with the development of feminist consciousness and the 
active participation of women in movements promoting social change. Further, the ‘culture of 
gossip’ in conjunction with religion define women’s behaviour and attitudes. Despite the change in 
some of these attitudcs in recent ycars, actual practices remain alarmingly similar. Urban women’s 
current attitudes do not indicate a commitment to overcome the contradictions. Although some 
women demonstrated a willingness to struggle against a system which encourages their submission, 
at the same time they appcar to ‘surrender’ to what they experience as extreme social pressure — 
taking the form of the ‘culture of gossip’. Women’s ability to put agency into practice becomes 
constantly challenged and restricted by the socio-political, historical, cultural, and religious 
circumstances they are faced with. Their socially constructed identitics present barricrs to thcir 
‘practising’ agency. The case studics above demonstrate that there is a relationship and 
contradiction between feminist attitudes and feminist praxis. Through understanding these 
contradictions inherent in women’s location within various social structures, “cffective political 
action and challenges can be devised.””* Further, there are higher levels of acceptance for alternative 
lives by women who adhere to feminist principles, other than the traditional ‘female role’ assigned to 
them in Cypriot socicty. Finally, my findings suggest that previous studics on Cypriot society do not 
rcflect the attitudes of urban, middle-class. cducated women in Cyprus today; rather, they point to a 
greatcr acceptance of individuality, more flexible ideas, and greater awarcness of gender 
discrimination than previous studics have suggested. Women in Cyprus have mostly fought their 
personal battles and have had some success in perceiving and questioning gender incquality and 
surviving in a culture that discourages challenge and difference: the patriarchal discourse on the 
island constantly countcracts women’s struggle. 


5 Chandra Mohanty, Op.Cit., 1988, p.74. 


Part Three: 


Conclusive Thoughts 
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Chapter VIII 
The Linkage Problematic: 
Levels of Contradiction and Cypriot ‘Others’ 


1. Introduction 


This exploratory study of urban, middle-class women’s attitudes and practices in the 1990s 
has uncovered an inherent contradiction in the contemporary Cypriot environment in which 
modcmity and tradition have produccd conflicting forces of continuity and change. It has become 
imperative for Cypriot women to negotiate between the two in order to tread a fine linc between 
agency and oppression. Three levels of contradictions have been identificd in this thesis: first, the 
contradiction between the conflicting images and messages presented to women in Cypriot socicty: 
sccond, the inherent contradictions between women’s attitudes and practices in patriarchal 
structurcs; and, finally, the diverse kinds of contradictions among urban, middle-class women in the 
sample themsclves, and whose expericnces and interpretations of gender rclations and patriarchy 
vary immenscly. The study has thus been an exploration of women's contradictions between their 
belicf systems (attitudes) and actions (practices): that is, their conflicts between praxis and thcory. 
The identitics and struggles of women have been analysed in order to understand how thcy operate in 
an environment where they arc expected to be passive, patient, and submissive. Finally, the questions 
and dilemmas stemming from the struggle between what women want, what they think, and what 
thcy do, have also been addressed. The feminist perspective adopted for this study has challenged 
existing and limited litcrature on the field. 

The methodological and theoretical framework for my exploratory work on feminism in 
Cyprus is derived from the significant debates in the litcrature, which are related to the identification 
and assimilation of the main issucs my rescarch has identified. The emphasis of this part of the 
discussion has been on whether rescarch should be carricd on, by, and for women. Through an 
exploration of the usc of qualitative mcthods in feminist rescarch, I have concentrated on the debates 
around intervicwing and addresscd the issucs of objectivity, subjectivity, and power relations in my 
work, Liberal feminist perspectives have been identificd to be a small fraction of Cypriot societal 
concerns, partly duc to efforts for international acceptance and accession into the Europcan Union. 
Recently, questions have been raised, concerning equal rights for the two sexes, and changes in the 
law have consequently been made. However, ‘radical’ perspectives have not been found in the 
attitudes of urban, middle-class women in Cypnus, nor in social and state policies. An analysis of the 
particular socio-political context of Cyprus has raised questions concerning the ‘Other’ in current 
debates of feminist thcory and cpistcmology. 

An cxamination of the rich background of Cypriot women’s socio-historical experiences and 
an exploration of these historical experiences and their complexitics has recogniscd that this may be 
a compensatory process rather than a feminist onc, and thus an cmancipatory process. Nevertheless, 
it is apparent that this work is part of an effort to develop a culture of a feminist academic discourse 
in Cyprus, and in that respect it represents a challenge to pre-existing patriarchal frameworks; the 
implications arc thus political, and aim towards the documentation of institutionaliscd and historical 
oppression, and the domination of women. For this reason, I assert that minc is a feminist account. It 
has been demonstrated that the systematic oppression of women ts still dominant in Cyprus but it is 
reproduced through new, subtler -and therefore harder to trace- scts of attitudes and belicfs than 
before. This represents a manipulative method of presenting patriarchal norms and laws as justified 
and acceptable for all pcople: a method, which has been devised by the patriarchal order in order to 
redefine their privileged position. The analysis of the gender discriminatory characteristics of socio- 
political institutions in Cyprus has contributed towards gaining insight into the more ‘personal’ 
(private?) lives of women. 

The results of various rescarch projects and studics carricd out in the 1970s and 1980s differ 
greatly from the results of this cxamination of Cypriot women’s lives. Cultural diffusion and acute 
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socio-political and economic changes in Cyprus have resulted in new attitudes, perceptions, and 
idcas for women, cspccially in urban scttings. While morc tolerance towards difference, and to 
alternative ideas, and the further acceptance of altcrnative norms has been observed, practices 
appear to remain stable, or merely slightly altered. Individuality within socicty at large is not 
appreciated or accepted and deviation from norms is practically unacceptable. Women have become 
more receptive to alternative ideas and challenges to practices at the conceptual level, but have not 
acted upon these. They tend to adhere to patriarchal norms, despite often disagrecing with them. 
Important changes in the social and political structure have contributed toward women’s less passive 
attitudes; nevertheless, these changes point to attitudinal rather than ‘practical’ reforms, as the latter 
could directly jeopardise women’s everyday lives and expericnces. Conscquently, this study has 
illustrated how the contradictions between idcology and praxis in the case of urban, middlc-class 
women have become accentuated, apparent, and even dominant in the case of Cyprus. 

Sharp contrasts of expericnces and changes of attitudes and practices can be observed in the 
last decade; thesc include great and cxtreme discrepancics between the younger and older 
gencrations, as well as between rural and urban communitics. Some women are comfortable with 
having numerous scxual partners, living alonc, or getting divorced because their relationships are not 
fulfilling. They will face disapproval and the terrifying ‘culture of gossip’, but on rare occasions will 
go ahcad and do what they want. At the same time, marriage is an intcgral part of a socially accepted 
‘package’; women will express themselves in contrasting ways, and their attitudes vary but after the 
gencrally accepted ‘necessary’ stcp of marriage, they will enter similar gender power rclationships to 
those of the 1970s and 1980s.' Indced, it is also clear that marriage, as an institution is as dominant 
and important in Cypriot society as previous works have indicated. However, more diversity has 
been identificd concerning women’s choices and availability of alternatives and Icss passivity over 
these issucs has been observed. Urban women’s conflict between attitudes and practices concerning 
the institution of marriage illustrates assertiveness and a rejection of existing social norms. The fact 
that their behaviour contradicts their belief system is not a mere indication of ‘passivity’ but an 
illustration of their questioning the current social structure in which they live. Women have 
demonstrated various levels of assertive bchaviour, gender consciousness, and awareness of 
institutionaliscd discriminations against them. The 1990 jurisdiction for civil courts to deal with 
divorce, as well as other important changes in the social and political structurc, have further 
contributed toward women’s less passive attitudes. However, sharp contradictions between women’s 
attitudes and practices have bcen identified since women accept and support the idca of divorce for 
‘other women’ who are in unsatisfactory marital relationships, they were unwilling to consider this 
option for themselves. In fact, they ensure that their husbands or the father of their children remains 
within the houschold at (almost) all costs. Women’s attitudes often come into conflict with their 
practices and this is regularly a confirmation of thcir attempt to make choices which they fecl will 
sccure them socially accepted gendcr roles. 


' Soc, for example, Michael Attalides, Cyprus Reviewed, Nicosia: The Jus Cypri Association, 1977, 
Michacl Attalides, Social Change and Urbanisation in Cyprus - A Study of Nicosia, Nicosia: Social 
Research Centre. 1981; K.C. Markides, E. Nikita, & E. Rangou, Lysi: Social Change in a Cypriot 
Village, Nicosia, 1978; K.C. Markides, 7he Rise and Iall of the Cyprus Republic, New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1977; Lia Mylona, Costas Paschalis, Eleni Kalava, Niki Pastalidou, 
& Athos Erotokriotou, 7he Cypriot Woman, Psycho-Sociological Rescarch Group, Cyprus, 1986 
(Published in Greck in 1982); Vassos Argyrou, 7radition and Modernity in the Mediterranean: The 
Wedding as Symbolic Struggle, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991; Maria Roussou, 
Greek Cypriot Women in Contemporary Cyprus with Special Reference to the 1974 War and its 
Consequences, University of London, Institute of Education, March 1985 (unpublished Ph.D. 
thesis). 
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2. Contradictions between Practices and Attitudes of Cypriot Women 


Gender, family, marriage, the home, and women’s identity in Cyprus arc mutually 
constitutive. Cypriot women's idcntitics are restraincd and controlled by complcx social norms 
concerning scxually appropriate behaviour. Identification with an cthnic group, in this context 
membership within Greck Cypriot society, implics and necessitates the performance of particular 
gender roles, and women’s failure to do so results in social rejection or contempt. These socially 
accepted gender roles have projected contradictory images and messages for women in the last 
decade. Both resisting and accepting ‘proper’ female behaviour is considered negative, and women 
are criticised irrespective of their actions: if they adhere to the traditional female roles, then they are 
‘backward’, ‘old-fashioned’, and ‘unsophisticated’ and if they do not, then they are ‘cheap’, they are 
‘common’, and they are not of the ‘marrying type.’ 

The means and ways in which men attempt to control female moral and scxual behaviour as 
well as the techniques they adopt in order to ensure sexual. psychological, and physical submission 
of women, have been analysed in this thesis. Onc of these attempts. greatly ignored by social 
scicntists studying Cypriot socicty, involves female control of scxuality through the rce-defined rite of 
passage of cngagement. A compromise of perccptions and attitudes between the younger and older 
generations is ensured by the acceptance of sexual activitics for women who have become publicly 
committed into getting married to a particular person. In order for them to be involved in socially 
approved scxual relationships, women are encouraged to become cngagcd as soon as possible in 
order to escape onc form of control, only to enter another patriarchal houschold in many cases. The 
Cypriot patriarchal socicty has incorporated a strategic device in its workings by which control of 
the threatening ‘western’ moral codes of sexuality is made possible in ways that younger pcople 
accept, since women’s emancipation is associated with the westerniscd ideas often argued to be 
destroying Cypriot identity. Further, by institutionalising the engagement ritual as a means to having 
socially approved sexual relationships, the subjugation of young women (and men) has become 
subtly sccured. Until recently, breaking an engagement carricd a similar stigma as getting a divorce. 
It has, nevertheless gradually become accepted -if not already a common practice, thus reflecting 
changes in attitudes. Women’s questioning and critical stance against sexual and moral control have 
encouraged this re-negotiated ‘rite of passage’: although this can be scen as a form of subtle control. 
it is also a way of having scxual rclationships without being marricd. and the current structures 
imply that their sexual partners can be changed, in a similar way as it has becn for men throughout 
the decades. 

It has been argucd that institutionaliscd religion through the Greck Orthodox Church has had 
a central and influential role in the lives of urban, middle-class women, cven when they are non- 
religious and/or non-practising. Although the dircct impact of the Church has diminished throughout 
the years,’ it neverthcless pervades many aspects of women’s experiences. Women’s religious 
participation has been found to result from idcological beliefs and spiritual questions, as well as from 
a necd to balance the contradictions between their personal opinions and socially accepted practices. 
Further, ecclesiastical marriage is sccn by women as a necessary prerequisite for the ‘creation of a 
family’ and the central purpose of their lives. Motherhood and the making of a family are highly 
regarded and respected functions within Cypriot socicty; however, the status these secure docs not 
also result in any kind of ‘power’ for women. At the samc time, failure to conform to the demands of 
these social roles results in social disapproval and eventually diminished levels of sclf-respect and 
self-esteem for women. The socially institutionalised acceptance of dowry as a means of cither 
finding a husband or sccuring a steady marital relationship further contributes towards women’s 
problematic and complex roles in Cypriot socicty. Despite the negative implications that ‘dowry 


ne 


2 However, its ‘indirect’ political and financial influence in Cyprus is still very powerful. 
Interestingly, the last months of 1998 have witnessed the extensive publicity of illegal and 
‘promiscuous’ activitics of high-ranking members of the clergy. Sce Chapters Three and Four for a 
discussion on the impact of the Church in the lives of Cypriot women. 
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holds for urban, middle-class women in Cyprus, the actual acquisition of it is considered as an 
important step to the marital process. Social and financial survival and compctition arc sccured, thus 
ensuring the non-problematic transition into married life. At the same time, this is an indication of 
the sharp contrast that can often be observed between women’s attitudes and practices. Although 
women themselves underestimate the importance of dowry and consider it as a discriminatory 
institution, one cannot deny its contribution towards marital stability and its importance for Cypriot 
socicty. Nevertheless, the actual expressions of dowry have indeed been transformed in the last two 
decades- cven eradicated in rare instances- amongst the urban population, with the parents of the 
bride giving the newlyweds moncy or property which they describe as ‘help’ for the couple. 

The manner in which the socio-political environment in Cyprus is developed and formed 
motivatcs and encourages women’s sexual, bodily, and emotional submission. At the same time, men 
are having to change this patriarchal discourse to fit into ‘regional’ (sce European) norms, and this 
indicates the conflicting messages, mentioned throughout the thesis, which women are receiving, and 
which often result into attitudinal rather than practical reforms. If we accept that social order is 
constantly being constructed and changed through negotiation, and that the social intcractions 
between people define and redefine its character (negotiated order’), then women have been largely 
ignored from this ongoing proccss; limitations in the structure of various socictics discourage certain 
groups of people ~predominantly women- from entering this negotiation proccss in order to reach 
agreements. These limitations can include coercion, force, violence, domestic abuse, conditions of 
domination by military forces, social class, minority group membership, religious indoctrination and 
so on. 

In the case of Cyprus, as in othcr Mcditcrrancan social structures, the list also includes what 
| have described as ‘the culture of gossip’. Gossip is associated with judgmental and critical 
comments on the appropriateness of pcople’s behaviour and actions and involves the participation of 
both mcn and women. However, it is mostly women who will be called with the derogatory term 
‘koutsomboles', since they are most likely to be associated with feclings of jealousy and envy. 
Analysis of the findings of this thesis indicates that gossip is a tool uscd in patriarchal discourse in 
Cyprus in order to control women's sexual and moral behaviour and everyday practices as well as to 
impose particular social norms which best scrve the purposes of the social structure. It is a technique 
of sanctioning and a way of enforcing submission to a socially approved form of bchaviour, The way 
in which people will understand and interpret a particular action which docs not conform to accepted 
social norms, can be of primary importance to a person’s decision to participate in it or not. 
Women's recognition and contribution to the perpctuation of this ‘culture of gossip’ could be argued 
to have similaritics with women's participation in religious activitics which have been identified as 
oppressing them, as well as their symbolic participation in military activitics and nationalist causcs. 
In effect, through interaction with the ‘culture of gossip’, women sccure thcir socially accepted 
traditional female roles of preserving the morality and ‘proper’ bchaviour of members of the family 
and thus contributing towards the stability of the patriarchal status quo. This is clearly a conflicting 
issue as women both despise and participate in this process. Women’s contradictory practiccs in 
relation to their sclf-admittcd opinions and attitudes become obvious in the casc of gossip. By being 
involved in and perpetuating this “culture of gossip’, these women contribute towards patriarchal 
discourses on the island while at the same timc, non-involvement (and thus implicit acceptance of 
deviant behaviour and non-conforming practices) makes them ‘subjects of gossip’ in return. I have 
suggested in this thesis that the identificd “culture of gossip’ is one of the major methods deployed by 
patriarchy in Cyprus to discourage women from developing a “culture for women’. 

Bentham’s ‘Panopticon’ has been used in this thesis to draw a parallel between women’s 
feclings and interpretations of the “culture of gossip’ in Cyprus. In the Panopticon, the prisoners are 
not able to sce cach other, or sce the guard, although they are aware that they are being observed and 
guarded, under constant scrutiny by *him’. In the ‘culture of gossip’, however, people can, and do 
view cach other. They sense, know, and discuss the ‘culture of gossip,” thus they can sce the guard. 
Pcople participate in it. The guard could be sccn as patriarchal dominant idcology and praxis: the 
prisoner would in such a casc be the oppressed, the accused: the woman. Further, since the ‘culture 
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of gossip’ concentrates around the issues of sexuality and morality, it could be said that the guard, 
through the ‘Panopticon’, defines the bchaviour of the prisoners. Mcn, through patriarchy, define 
behaviour for women. Even though it is recognised in this study that class and cthnicity are mutually 
constitutive and important in the discussion and exploration of the discourscs and cpistemologics 
which exist in Cyprus, it is also suggested that this distinctive ‘culture of gossip’ is predominantly 
the construction of patriarchal modes of thinking. 

This study has concluded that urban, middic-class women in Cyprus are faced with constant 
conflicts and contradictions between their attitudes and practiccs, and that they deal with these in 
contrasting ways. Agency and structure are conflicting and for many, not identificd as problematic: 
other factors are expressed by them to be the source of their unrest within their environment and 
society. For others, these conflicts are recognised and become the source of great tension and 
anxicty. Yet, others accept these contradictions despite their opinions since they belicve that not 
much can be done to change their situation. All of these women, however, devise methods of coping 
with the contradictions they facc on an everyday basis and in their cffort to do so, they often ercate 
‘others’ amongst women whom they exclude from the in-groups thcy form. These ‘others’ could be 
members of scparatc ethnic groups, social classes, or scxual oricntations, and so on. Feminist women 
in the sample under study were found to be more aware of not only gender but also class, cthnic, and 
scxual discrimination and divisions in socicty and Icss prone to create these ‘others’. This study has 
concluded that sclf-admitted feminists, irrespective of their respective definitions of feminism, were 
more conscious of gender, class, and ethnic incqualitics in their socicty than non-feminist and anti- 
feminist women. It was therefore suggested that awareness of onc type of oppression was strongly 
related to awareness, and tolerance of other types and Icvels of oppression and ‘otherness’. 

Three interviews conducted during ficldwork were further analysed in this thesis in order to 
better elaborate upon the varicty of discourses concerning gender relations, which appcar amongst 
urban, middle-class women in Cyprus. The conflicts and contradictions of urban, middle-class 
women’s attitudes and practices appeared in all three interviews irrespective of identification with 
feminist idcas or levels of gender consciousness. Although the three women shared some opinions 
and sharply disagreed on others, and even though their agcs, cducational backgrounds, and 
occupations varicd, all of them expressed discontent about the way they felt they wanted to live 
idcologically and what thcy eventually did. No satisfaction was expressed by them concerning their 
lives and the explanation that was given included family involvement and social pressure. Further, 
both a relationship and a contradiction between feminist opinion and feminist identity were found to 
exist. Also, highcr Icvels of acceptance for alternative lives by women who adhere to feminist 
principles, othcr than the traditional ‘female role’ assigned to them in Cypriot socicty, were 
observed. The case studies explored, as well as all the intervicws, indicated that a number of factors 
are associated with the development of gender awareness, feminist consciousness, and the active 
political and community participation of women. Social class, family cmployment status for men and 
women, agc, but especially education and personal experiences are all factors which further 
contribute (or not) to the development of feminist consciousness and the rising of awareness in 
relation to gender discrimination. Morcover, these factors arc also associated with the willingness or 
not to be actively associated in practiccs that will decrease or climinate the existing institutionalised 
oppression of women. 

Unlike previous findings, it has been argued here that women are gradually becoming aware 
of the framework and workings of uncqual gender relations in Cyprus and that a number of them are 
interested in changing them, mostly in thcir own, personal lives. Public controversy and social 
disapproval arc fearcd in Cyprus morc than in some others, as confrontation with existing norms and 
any expression of individuality is punishcd. Thus, women become involved in their own personal 
battles rather than in collective action for larger groups. They have had some success in perceiving 
and questioning gender incquality and surviving in a culture that discourages challenges and 
differences through the patriarchal discourse on the island constantly countcracts women’s struggle. 
The socio-political and cultural circumstances in Cyprus discourage women’s ability to put agency 
into practice. Urban women’s gencral attitudes and practices do not indicate a commitment to 
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overcome the contradictions. Although some women express determination to work against the 
patriarchal structure, which encourages their submission, at the same time they ‘surrender’ to what 
they experience as intense social pressure -taking the form of the ‘culture of gossip’. Women’s 
ability to put agency into practice becomes constantly challenged and restricted by the socio- 
political, historical, cultural, and religious circumstanccs they are faced with. 

Feminist theorists oftcn tend to be inclincd towards two different streams of analysis 
concerning women in society. The first group regards women as helpless victims of patriarchy who 
are unable to express themselves within their socicty and who do not have a voice. The other group, 
which tends to dominate current thinking, regards womcn as agents with choiccs. I argue that women 
are both. My data analysis and fieldwork results indicate how women arc restricted and victimised 
by an intenscly patriarchal structure, struggle to practice agency, make choices, and deal with the 
oppressive environment that thcy live in. Women’s role as both agents and victims clearly 
demonstrates that Cypriot women arc in a constant struggle between their attitudes and their 
practices and live with an inherent conflict and contradiction between what they think and what they 
do. Socicty and culture in Cyprus is highly patriarchal; however, altcrnative, latent forms of gender 
discrimination cxist, and these are more dangerous for women since they are disguised by women’s 
enhanced participation in the labour market and changes in the legal system. Thus, the argument 
goes, if women can work, earn some moncy, belong to a union, and have the right to be clected, then 
things cannot be that bad. This thesis has illustrated that although women arc not as confined within 
the home as they used to be, they arc oppressed and discriminated against at another level, within 
Walby’s public patriarchal regime and the state itsclf.* It is indeed difficult to sce how cquality and 
cgalitarianism could occur under the auspices of the state system. The idca of the state being 
restrictive towards the open expression of various discourscs and new epistemologics necds to be 
further addressed in feminist literature. 

My ficldwork demonstrates that previous studics on Cypriot socicty do not reflect the 
attitudes of urban, middle-class women in Cyprus in the 1990s; rather, my findings indicate a greater 
acceptance of individuality, further flexibility, and greater consciousness of gender discrimination 
than previous research projects have suggested. Cypriot women have mostly becn involved in 
personal rather than collective battles and have been relatively successful in criticising and 
questioning gender discrimination and adjusting in a socicty which discourages individuality and 
differences. The patriarchal discourse on the island constantly counteracts women's struggle but they 
have found new methods of adjusting and claiming their constantly re-defined rights. The symbolic 
antagonism between the Occident and the Oricnt, the West and the East, the ‘civilised’ and the 
‘backward’, all within the context of the varying faccs of patriarchal discoursc, have created 
contrasting messages for Cypriot women in the 1990s and definitions of ‘proper’ behaviour and 
appearance are becoming highly contradictory, thus resulting in conflicts between what these women 
want and what they do (if so) to get it. 


3. The Case of Cypriot Women and its Implications for the Development of Feminism 


Interpretations of gender discrimination and women’s oppression were found to be varicd in 
the study, with different gendcr and feminist discourscs identificd. For the women in the sample, 
many feminisms were explained, many reasons for indifference or non-identification with feminism 
were expresscd, and contrasting vicws were voiced by anti-feminist women. Since feminism is but 
onc of many manifestations of gender awareness, the acknowledgement of gender incquality docs not 
often result in the conviction to act upon it on a collective or individual level. Further, women 


nn eee EEREEENEEEEEEEED 


3 Soc, for cxample, Sylvia Walby, Gender Transformations, London: Routledge, 1997; R.W. 
Connell, Gender and Power; Society, the Person, and Sexual politics, Polity Press, 1987. 
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themselves, feminist and non-feminist, do not always agrec on policy matters rclated to ‘women’s 
issues.” Morcover, contradictions between women’s attitudes and practiecs were found in all cases, 
though these varied. Thus, conflicts were experienced differently by individual women. Recognising 
similaritics and differences of gender discourscs expressed by women in Cyprus and how these do 
(or do not) relate to western modcls of feminist analysis therefore became important in the analysis 
of feminist consciousness and women’s identitics. 

The results of this study Iced to the conclusion that feminist praxis and feminist attitudes are 
two scparatcd, but interrclated issucs. At the same time, feminist identity has becn found in this 
study to have little relationship to women’s perceptions and eventual practices concerning their 
external appearance and thcir bodies. The common assumption that the greater the women’s 
acceptance of the traditional gender roles, the more their intcrest in their looks and intcrnalisation of 
societal standards of beauty, is not valid. Intcrnalisation of cultural ideas about beauty is so deep 
that identification with feminism is little or not-at-all related to the importance women ascribe to 
their appearance. Thus, feminist attitudes and opinions arc, as argucd above, separated issues. which 
arc often linked to one another, but not necessarily so. The need for further research to take place in 
order to identify the ways in which relationships among women arc influcneed by women’s body 
images and gender attitudes was pointed out. Morcover, acceptance and belief in feminist idcology 
and the development of feminist identitics was found to be the source of conflict and distress for 
women who, for the reasons explaincd above, do not abide by feminist practices. In general. 
however, in my samplc it was found that women who did not identify themselves as feminists or who 
were ‘indifferent’ to gender issucs, faced fewer contradictions than women who were anti-feminists 
or feminists. For example, whereas tolcrance towards violence against women and domestic abuse 
has not been found in the study to be related to women’s stated gender attitudes, the determination 
and willingness to act upon Icaving an abusive partner, however, was suggested to be linked to 
identification with feminist idcas and othcr egalitarian gender opinions. Similarly, women’s 
egalitarian gender attitudcs in gencral, and feminist opinions in particular, were found to be 
positively related to pro-choice attitudes. Furthermore, anti-feminist women in the study expressed 
anti-abortion opinions and women who identificd themselves as indifferent to feminism expressed 
both positions. Despite the interviewees’ variation in terms of age, education, occupation, and family 
background, and although they shared similar opinions about gender and completcly disagrecd in 
others, they all expressed dissatisfaction and distress about the ways in which they could not do what 
thcy wantcd to do. 


3.1. The ‘Morality’ of the Inclusion of ‘Other’ Women in Feminist Perspectives 


Concems have becn addressed about the exclusion of large numbers of women from feminist 
literature, because of their membership in cthnic or cultural minoritics. Cypriot women’s lives have 
not been incorporated in existing dcbates of Western or Third World feminist discussions. | have 
argued this to be a result of limited awareness of the implications and hetcrogencity of women’s 
expcricnces throughout the world, some of whom can become isolated in their effort to incorporate 
feminist arguments in their work. This thesis aims to draw attcntion to the need for further 
exploration into groups of women who have been Icss vocal about their issucs and concerns duc to 
various forms of social, cthnic, political, cconomic, geographical, and cultural oppression and 
discrimination. It has thus applicd and at the same time criticised the existing feminist perspectives 
and has incorporated the particular cxpericnees of women in Cyprus -such as the ‘culture of gossip’ 
and the Green Linc- in the discussions. If feminism aspires to the inclusion of women in socio- 
political and academic arcas throughout the world, then it should also aim to incorporate all women 
in its analysis, while recognising the cthnic, political, class, and sexual diversitics and experiences of 
these women.* Cypriot women constitute a minor fraction of the unexplored groups I am referring to. 


Coenen eee en ee UanEEE ann SSEREEREEEEEEREEEneD 


* At the same time, local groups need to become aware of global and regional debates of agency and 
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Palestinian women in Israel, for example, or Eastern European women until recently were neglected 
by the main feminist thcorctical perspectives duc to their particular political, cthnic, cultural, or 
colour ‘traits’.> Many women are not ‘black’ and are not ‘white’, many women are not Catholics, 
Protestants, or Muslims, many women live under occupation, many women live on islands, and 
many women have characteristics of none or all of the above.® The processes of ‘gendcring’ rescarch 
on ethnicity as well as incorporating ethnicity in gender studics arc very important in the 
development of theoretical frameworks and practical rescarch methods. Incorporating gender in class 
and ethnicity rescarch, however, should not be regarded as an issuc to ‘add-on’ to the rest. Rather, to 
put it simply, to talk about gender without ethnicity or class, and to underestimate their intcraction in 
society, is to attempt the analysis of an incomplete narrative.’ 

However, diversity of experiences is not only a cultural characteristic, but also a 
characteristic of women within the same socicty or social group. Thus, while the interviewecs for this 
study and I could be argucd to share similarities in our class background, urban experiences, or even 
membership in the same age groups or voluntary organisations, it is important to recognise the 
hetcrogencity of our attitudes, practices, and experiences. Interpretations and explanations of gender 
rclations amongst urban, middle-class women vary and different feminist and gender discourses have 
been found to exist within groups of women of the same social class, age groups, and arca of 
residence. It is hercby suggested that situating women within a particular context requircs the 
inclusion and cxploration of their particular socio-political and geographical locations within a 
global context as well as the local influcnccs and variations of these women’s discourses. It further 
necessitates a comprchension of the heterogeneity and contradictions of working and/or rural 
women’s experiences and, in effect, cpistemologics. An exploration of the particular historics of 
various groups of women can contribute towards this understanding. 

The local experiences, circumstances, and situations of Cypriot women render expression of 
non-conformist, rebellious ‘feminist’ identitics almost impossible for most women to adhere to. I 
arguc that passivity towards collective goals and actions, conformity to existing socio-political 
structures, uniform acceptance of authority are all charactcristics of post-colonial discourscs, 
especially when these involve small societics which are politically and financially dependant on 
international forces. To put it bluntly, in the case of Cyprus, independence was gaincd for the first 
time only in 1960 after which occupation of half of the country followed. Pcople arc not ‘uscd to’ 
confronting issues and democracy as a culture has not been internaliscd: even in cascs were pcople 
hold strong views against particular social phcnomena, structures, or institutions, they fecl that 
nothing could be done to change them. Similarly, women in my samplc hold attitudes that contradict 
currently accepted expectations concerning gender roles and arc unwilling to collectively act against 
them. In fact, Cypriot women appear to have conformed to cultural - moral and rcligious- valucs 
more than men have, and part of the reason could lic in the former group’s interpretation of 


structure within feminist perspectives. 


5 Sce arguments in Floya Anthias & Nira Yuval-Davis: ‘Contcxualizing Feminism — Gender, Ethnic, 
and Class Divisions’, ‘eminist Review, No.15, November 1983; Floya Anthias & Nira Yuval-Davis: 
Racialized Boundaries; Race, Nation, Gender, Colour and Class and the Anti-racist Struggle, 


Routledge, 1992: Floya Anthias, “Women and Nationalism in Cyprus’, in Nira Yuval-Davis & Floya 
Anthias, Woman- Nation- State, Macmillan, 1989. 


6 Scc discussion by Rawwida Baksh-Soodcen, ‘Issucs of Contemporary Caribbean Feminism’, 
Feminist Review, No.59, Summer 1998, pp. 74-85. 


7 For cxample, a comprchensive assessment of women’s nationalist involvement should regard them 
as actors, symbols, and authors at the same time: using, being uscd by, and constructing nationalism 
in their own terms. Sce Frances S. Hasso, ‘The Women’s Front: Nationalism, Feminism, and 
Modernity in Palestine’, Gender and Society, Vol.12, No.4, August 1998, pp. 441-465, p.442. 
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adherence to conformity as an escape route from further oppression. Post-colonial discourses in 
Cyprus include pcople’s reluctance to accept that actions, practiccs, riots, demonstrations, and 
revolts can make a difference to the affairs of socicty and the state. Thus, subjected to constant 
colonialism, Cypriot pcople in gencral refuse to challenge the discourse of authority that has 
developed throughout the centurics. 

Lawrence Kohlberg has identificd three distinct levels of moral judgement, which point to an 
individual’s cognitive devclopment: pre-conventional, conventional, and post-conventional. Drawing 
upon his ideas, Habermas drew comparisons between individual and social development. Habermas 
suggestcd that, 


“Pre-conventional morality cxists when actors obcy norms because they fear that non- 
compliance will be sanctioned by a higher authority; conventional morality exists when 
norms arc obscrved because actors arc loyal to a spccific social proup; post-conventional 
morality cxists when actors stand back from authority structures and group membership and 
ask whether they are complying with principles which have universal applicability.” 


The capacity for cthical reflectivencss demonstrated in post-conventionalism indicates the agents’ 
recognition that “moral codes arc mallcable social products rather than immutable conventions to 
which thcy must submit. It reveals a capacity for de-centredness in which agents recognise that 
moral standpoints are diverse and that nonc has prima facie validity across time and place.” Having 
the above in mind, onc might draw certain parallels between these three Ievels of morality and 
colonialism. Thus, prc-conventional morality could be argued to exist in socictics under colonisation, 
where the colonised people obcy regulations, norms, and laws because of fear for the conscquences. 
Colonising forces can excrt cnormous pressure for civilians to conform and accept particular orders 
and rules. During a post-colonial period, however, conventional morality could be said to dominate 
within socictics. Post-colonised people appcar to be loyal to cither institutions, social groups, 
political partics, rcligious dogmas, or even the government, and arc likcly to cxpress extreme 
nationalism as this is a way of sccuring their newly acquired ‘liberated’ status. In order for these 
post-colonial socictics to reach ‘post-conventional’ morality, particular socio-economic and political 
factors might be necessitated, for cxample, which sccure stability, safcty, and peace. In these 
circumstances, movements or idcologics such as feminism can be scen as altemative, critical ways of 
looking at authority structurcs and group membership, and the universal applicability of their 
principles. When the gradual appearance of feminism occurs during the post-colonial period, then it 
can provide the means and facilitate the proccss for a socicty to move towards post-conventionalism. 
Indecd, onc could argue for further attention to be drawn to the relationship between post- 
conventional morality and feminist idcology. Could it be suggested, for cxample, that feminist 
principles represent a post-conventional morality, given the diverse challenges they present to the 
idea of feminism itsclf? These questions could and should further be addressed and explored. 


4. Afterthoughts 


The process of describing and analysing the primary and sccondary data, which I gathered 
as an insider and an outsider during fieldwork, has been a challenging task. My partial identification 
with some of the women in the study as well as my commonalitics with others point to obvious 
methodological issucs which were discussed in the first part of this thesis. By having recognised my 


* Andrew Linklater, ‘The Achicvements of Critical Theory’, in Steve Smith, Ken Booth & Marysia 
Zalewski (cds.), /nternational Theory: Positivism and Beyond, Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1996, p.285 |Sce also J. Habermas, Communication and the Evolution of Society, London: 
Heinemann, 1979]. 
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identity, cthnic group, social class, and cducational background, [ am drawing attention to a 
conscious acceptance of how this can and docs affect my ‘conclusions’ in this thesis. As a female, 
Greck Cypriot researcher carrying out this study, | cxplored throughout this thesis my involvement 
and choice of specific women’s groups and interviewees. Morcover, I explicitly acknowledged my 
‘subject position’, thercby demonstrating ‘strong objectivity’, or ‘intcr-subjcctivity’. Finally, when 
the exploration of data and the reaching of results is regarded as a social process, then it can be 
shown that interpretation is a political proccss, which involves the lives of both the rescarcher and 
the rescarched.'° 

The data acquired and assimilated during the ficldwork has been vast. Although a 
representative number of quotations were uscd in order to better illustrate the arguments presented 
throughout the thesis, many observations remained hidden and some voiccs were not expressed. 
Considering the wealth of information gathered in the intervicws, only a fraction of women’s words 
could actually be said to have becn employed towards the development of the overall arguments in 
this picce of work. Data from interviews and observation was thus uscd for illustrative purposes and 
it would be an exaggeration to suggest otherwise. Qualitative rescarchers, in-depth interviewers. and 
ethnographcrs are destined to be ‘victims’ of the attempt to assimilate and absorb overwhelming and 
significant sources of insight, which conscquently may remain hidden from the reader. Although the 
information uscd for the study under discussion is relevant to and illustrates the arguments for this 
thesis, other information will remain hidden in drawers and on bookshelves (in the best scenario) 
until further research, which can explore it further, takes place. 

New dircctions in women’s perspectives and lives have appeared in the last two ycars or so 
and these should not be neglected but rather uncovered in order to motivate their exploration in 
future rescarch. Acute changes and ‘other’ ways of expression have been observed recently. Three 
academic or/and specialised conferences on gender and women have taken place recently in Cyprus 
(on archacology, political life, and the environment); a scxual harassment association was formed 
and many cases were given retrospective publicity, involving contact between Iccturers and students, 
doctors and paticnts, cmploycrs and cmployccs; single mothcrs have appeared in the media, 
discussed their problems, and demanded their Icgal and social rights; actresscs of the National 
Theatre complained of sexual discrimination at the workplace after they became pregnant; a woman 
refugee appealed to the Europcan Court of Justice for the right to her property in the occupicd North; 
women formed bicommunal groups to work towards resolving the conflict of the two main cthnic 
communitics on the island: women actively campaigned at the buffer zone for the right to know what 
happencd to thcir missing loved oncs; a ‘peace village’ is under development by a group of women in 
the South; courses concentrating on gender are being introduced at colleges of further cducation."! 
These changes have all been very recent and thus evaluating their impact and influcnce on women’s 
practices and attitudes would be superficial. While attitudes but not practiccs have changed, such 
isolated cases suggest that patriarchal structures are declining in Icgitimacy, although this docs not 
indicate the decisive emergence of a feminist movement. Ingraincd patriarchal ideas can not be 
transformed within days or months and the recent changes cannot be claimed to have resulted from 
an open recognition of the cause of feminism and the principles it adheres to. However, the varicty of 
other gender discourses resulting from various socio-political factors has made these developments 
possible. Although my findings concern women in thcir 20s, 30s, and 40s, | suggest that similar 


'° Sce for cxample arguments in Janct Holland & Caroline Ramazanoglu, ‘Coming to Conclusions: 
Power and Interpretation in Rescarching Young Women’s Scxuality’ in Mary Maynard and June 
Purvis (cds.), Researching Women's Lives from a Feminist Perspective, London: Taylor and 
Francis, 1994; Nickic Charles, ‘Feminist Practices: Identity, Difference, Power", in Nickie Charles 
& Felicia Hughes-Frecland (cds.), Practicing Feminism; Identity, Difference, Power, Routledge, 
1996. 


'! The above examples were the product of ficldwork, observation, and content analysis of the daily 
press in Cyprus in 1997-1998, 
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studics in the ncar future may present a less gloomy picture of women’s attitudes and practices in 
Cyprus. Socictal restrictions can make the change an incremental, but stable process. The change I 
am referring to docs not imply, or aspirc to, westerniscd notions of gender relations, but rather to 
open, ‘public’ and ‘private’ recognition and acknowledgement -by both men and womch- of women’s 
oppression in Cyprus, and the willingness for something to be donc about it. 


Cypriot women’s “struggle for independence” -or, their conflict between structure and 
agency- and the mixed nature of my findings indicate that continuity and change can be observed 
simultancously in the case of Cyprus. The three levels of inherent contradictions identificd represent 
a linkage problematic between women’s attitudes and praxis, which will remain ambiguous for as 
long as there exists structures of oppression which discourage women’s ability to practice agency. 
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Appendix I: Interviewee Form 


Form given to interviewees to fill in at the beginning of the interview: 


General Information 
Age: 


CHOP ECEHEHOOHHO EEE OEE HEE HOHE OEE HOE TEES ORES ETE OHOOOREEE EEE HOE EEHHOH EES EOR EEE SOC HHO OEE EOE ESD 


Marital Status: cicccccccccccsees 


COCO EEE SOCEESESH CEO HOSEOE SEC ESE OHHH EH EHS EHEHOHEHSEHO EHR HEE DOE 


CHULDNCRTA BOSS: osc be vavesin ds venduaus cixeseinsnntetsbdetaiarevounseistienstededeieetsssekestieeus 


EAUCAUONG “cos sasnessiisiiendcsacws vary eas siavansemanteasandgdncyvussisenasbesimeisbiaeceusaldeues 
OCCUPAUORS scccisvidcnseasouseguncasuteevesstenawagsesses Venes siegavesdeitelbtavacsaersseaeenenn 
Feminist / anti-feminist /indifferent...ccccssceseveccsccesscevsvccecaneccesscsceseecceeenecces 
RefURCET HON=PELU RECS Siasiatiitoadaelckagaatneint sasinaiiacnadeenedes tadccas ea eaaysutonetants 
Financial Situation (dependent/independent): ..cccccccasccsscerseseccccavevscceccecceccesens 
Family Background (rurauurban): cicccccscsscccsccscececcncncsceccccecccccccesceceeceseocese 
Support from family of origin (financial / emotional / practical): sssccccecsreseescenens 


The following information is strictly confidential and will only be used for the purpose of this 
study. All names will be changed and no information will be used in any way that would 
jeopardise the anonymity of the interviewee. 

Thank you for your co-operation. 
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Appendix IT: Questionnaire in Greek 


EpwtjtatoAdyto 

Orxoyéveta / Péyr0¢g 

1. Towa ctojta Dewpeig cav péAn ms oxoyéverac cov; Mdco onpavtiKn eivar ya céva 1 oKoyéveta; 

2. Pati moteverg dtt 0 Kdopt0G, yevixd, navtpevdetat; Mistederg nog otmv Kinpo uadpxouv mo 
ovyKexpytévot Adyou; Eod ytati navtpedtxes (1), Oa mavtpevteic) ; Moves addeg exvroyés eixes; 
Tlouég extroyésg vndpxovv ya tt¢ yuvaixes nov Sev OéAovv va mavtpevtobv 1} mov yta KdTOLOUG 
AOyous Sev navtpevT Kav; 

3. Téc0 onpavtKd jrav / eivat yuo oéva. va navtpevteic,; Tevixd, 2600 onjtavtiKds eivat o yaj10G; 

4, Tlow motevets ott mpérer va eivat ta KpiTipia ya ua yovaixa étav anogacicet va navtpevtel; 
Eov nag anogaatass / 0a anogacicets; 

5. Tota xpénet va eivat ta Kpinijpia yia tov avtpa; Mati; Mog moteveg ott anogaaice o b1K0g cov 
OUVTPOMOS: 

6. Tote civar n ‘owor)’ ndikia yia tovg Gvtpes va mavtpevtotv;, Tia tig yovaixes,; Eo mote 
ravtpevtyKes / 0a mavtpevteis (av vxapyouv tétota oxéd1a) ; 

7. Meptxot Aéve ott ta mpoPAnpata jie tov yoyto avEdvovtat Kt GAAot Aéve Ott pemdvovtat; Eov 206 
TO PrEretG, Le nod TPOPAHpLata avapépecar, 

8. [lows and tovg S00 ovlbyoug / ovvtpdgous éxer 116 mMEPtaadtepEs o1KovoyttKég EvOdvEes, Or 
yovaikes mpémet va éxyouv AtyotepeEs, mEpioadtepss, ices, Kat yrati; 

9, Timotevers yia to mpogévio; Yr&pyer otpepa omy Kuxpo; Av vat, mepiypaye prov nws mepinov 


yivetar, Moco dtadedopévo eivat, 


Tevixa / Tpocwnkd 


10. Hotd giver to onpavtKdtepo oté510 amv Con jag yuvaixac; Lt Suny cou Ca) erdtxdtepa; 
11. Exetg karoiovg otdyoug omy Cony cov; FMowi eivat ot otdyot avtot; Tt 0a ce éxave/ of Kdvet 


EVTUYLOPLEVN); 


12. Toco enpedlecar and mv yam tov Kdcpov; Me notovs tpdmovuc, Maopeig va pou metic 


13. 
14, 


LS) 
o 


22. 


23, 


mapadetypata, 

Av jimopotaec va adAdgets Katt omnv Cai] cov, xo1d Va iirav avt6, 

Mod mpaypata ce EvoyAOUV MEPITGOTEPO GTO nepipaAdov mov Cetg Kat ort) Kowovia VEVIKOTEPAG; 
Kaveic timora yi. va ta odd£erc; Mou mpcrypota No Heres va Seis vo aatovv, 


. Tug PAéretc ta &tojta mov Stahéyovv va Covv pati avri va mavtpevtowv; (Eov (a to éxavec) ; Ta 


atopia mov Covv pati mpw mavtpevtobv; Yrdpxer Sagopa; 


. Thotevets ott eivat onpavtixd va Kavovv matdté ot yuvaixes; Eod mug to anopaciaes, 


CKEYOU MWS ia KdMOLOV Myous Eod 1 0 GbvtpoPOS GOV Mere Va fleEivETE GTO OnitL Kat va 
povtitete ta noidid;Tlowds eivar Kadttepa va to Kdvet auto; Mac Oa Evales av o auvtpopos 
coundede va pivet oto onitt Kat cov CHTOvGE va Epyactets ECU, 


. Ti moatedars yia tg yovaikes mov anogacifovy va amoKTICOUV Nadia GANG va pV ZavTPEVTOVV, 


(Le movés TEpintMoets to PAEMELG Cav AT0S5EKTO) 


, Ti Mlotevers Ya T1G EKTPCELC; 
. Tog Prénetg to Oéa mg amotiag juag yovaixac; Evog avtpa, Moapadeiypata ano 


TPOCORLKY TEipa 1) AO TO GtTEVOTEPO nEpIPaAAOV; ; 
MacPréreig to Oépa tov Stalvyiou; Méte npéner ot odCvyot va Katagevyouv ato diatvyto, Mote 
10 Vewpeig anapadexto; Morés eivan ot Kowovixés ovveretes yia tous avtpe;. Pa tig yovaixes, 
Movs mpéret oe yevixés ypappéc vo avahop Paver ty mydepovia tov nadudv; Prati; 

Mug Préneig my 1Séa tov nohitikod yajiov; Eow Va tov Siaheyes cav enthoyy; Mati / yiati Ox, 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


an 


30. 


31. 
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Tt motevers yia 1g peyadbtepes yovaixes mov Sev eivat navtpepéves; wg viaiets yia avrés tig 
yovaixes; Towi motevers ott civar ot Adyot yia tous omoious jtta yuvaika Sev mavtevetat, 

Tt motevets ya tHY Opogudogtiia; And Ott paivetat, Oa vopyromomlei amv Koapo, Nojtifets 
ott vrdpyet Sagopa petatd ms avtpiis Kat yuvatkeiag opogudoguriag, 

Meptkoi av0pwzot vaoompifovv nw ot yovaixes nov yivovtat Ovjtata Pracjtov, ‘ta WWedav Kat 
ta ‘éxadav.’ ; Le now Bald vaoompiferg avm) tv axoyy. Tt moteverg yia to én tov 
Biacpov yeviKka; Nopiferg ott otnv Koxpo vadpxovv nepittmcets Piacjiov; Pevixa, ot yuvaixes to 
KatayyéAouv; Nopivers ott Evac avtpas juxopei va Pidoet tv obCvyo tov; 

Tag avtvopPavecat thy Bio péca omy omKoyéveta; Tt ce wd0ynoe va acyornleig pte to Kevtpo 
Ajteong BonQeuag); Nopifers Ott avtoto patvojtevo vrapyet ot Kuompo, Kat oe mo Palko; Sépeis 
EOD MPOCWMKG KaMOLEG nEpittmoerG; Miotederg mwg cE peEpiKeg nEpintmoeis Sikaodoyeitat; 
Tote; Nopifetg ott yivovtar katayyediec; 

Tt motevels ya Tig mpoyajuaies oxécers; Pia ta nadia cov; Le novés nepiatwoeis eivar evtdcer 
KGL OE MOLES OL; 

Eicat Opyoxevojtevy(EwotEes);Oa navtpevdocovv Karoiov and dtagopettky UproxKeia; Mus Va to 
EP eres av ta ma16ta cov to éxavav; 

Toco onpavtici civar yn pLdpewcn ya tg yuvaikec; Pia tous avtpec(mpoownika mapadetypata) ; 
Miotevers ott otHv Kimpo popgdvovtat TEpiscdtEpo ot avtpEs 1) ot yuvaikes, Kat ylati; 

Tova motevets ort civat y Oéon tov Tovpkoxurpiwv yuvatkay otov Boppa (1) to avtiVeto) ; Mas 
vow0erg yin avtég t1¢ yuvaikec; Mtoteveg ott Eyouv napoptores 1) SapopatiKés wees pe ttc 
yovaikes otnv Gdn mAEvpa; 


Dejuviojtdg / Tavtétyra. 


32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 


36. 


37, 


38. 


39. 


Tlug Oa dpileg tv oxéon cov pe tov abvtpogo cov: Yrdpyet ‘agevtKo’ otyv oyéon oac, Tt 
GAO pnopeig va pov eis yia THY GxéON COU / oxECEIs COU; 

Tt onptaiver yia pia yuvaika vo. eivar pepuviotpia; Mag vudvetg yia tig pejtiviotpres; 

Eov Oewpeig tov evatd cov gepuviotpia; And note; Prati, 

Mioteverg nwg mpénet vo. unapyet todtyta petakd avtpov Kar yovarkav; Mug avtuoyPavecat 
AUT THY LooTHTA; : 

Thioteverg nwg vrdpyouv Karou mpaypata mov évag avtpac 1 pua yuvaika dev jutopovv va 
Kavouv; Yrdpyovv Kénow exayyédpata mov toipialovv mEpiaadteto atts yuvaiKes Kat GAA mov 
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Opo tI aneAevNEpwMans; 

Tg vopilers Ott oxéptovtat ot vaddoutes yuvaixes otyv Kuapo; Mug Préretg ta xpayptata 
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Appendix IT: Questionnaire in English 
(Translated from Greek) 


FAMILY/ MARRIAGE 


— 


Whom do you consider as family? How important is your family for you? 


2. Why do you think people, in general, get married? Do you feel there are any specific reasons why 
people get married here in Cyprus? Why did you get married? What other options did you have? 
What are the other options open to women who do not want to get married or for some reasons 
never got married? 

3. How important do you feel it is for people to get married? How important was/is it for you to get 
married? 

4. What do you feel / think should be the criteria for a woman when she decides to get married? How 
did you decide? 

5. What should the criteria be for a man when he decides to get married? Why? 

6. What is a good age for marriage for women/men and why? How old were you when you got 
married? 

7. Some people seem to feel that problems increase with marriage whereas others say they decrease. 
How do you feel about this? What kinds of problems are you referring to? 

8. Who do you think is the more responsible party in marriage in terms of financial security? Should 
women more or less obliged to contribute towards the family budget? 

9. How do you feel about arranged marriages? How is a marriage arranged in Cyprus? Does this 
marriage exist now? To what extent? 

GENERAL 

10. Which is the most important stage in a woman’s life? What about in your life? 

11. What are your goals in life? What would make you happy/fulfilled? 

12. How much do people’s opinions influence what you do? In what ways? 

13. If there was something you could change about your life, what would that be? 

14. What kinds of things bother you in your environment/the society you live in? What would you do 


to change them? What kinds of things would you like to see changing? 


ALTERNATIVES / ‘OTHERNESS’ 


19. 
. How do you feel about wives’ infidelity? What about husbands’ infidelity? Examples. 
. What do you think about divorce? When should a couple seck a divorce? When not? Men? 


. How do you feel about men and women who choose to live together rather than get married? What 


about women and men who live together before they get married? Is there a difference between a 
man doing this and a woman doing this? 


. Do you believe it is important for a woman to have children? Why did you have children? 
. Think of a situation where you or your partner/husband have to stay at home, look after children, 


and take care of the house. Who should do this? Why? How would you feel if you husband/partner 
wanted to stay at home and asked you to go to work? 


. What do you think of women who have children outside wedlock? (If not justified in general: under 


which circumstances do you feel it can be justified, if so?) 
How do you feel about abortion? 


Women? 


. Who should in general take care of the children? Why? 
. How do you see the concept of civil marriage? Would you consider it as on option? Why/Why not? 


24, 
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What do you think if an older woman/man says s/he is not married? How do you feel about this 
woman/man? What do you think the reasons could be why s/he never got married? 


25. How do you feel about homosexuality? It seems that it is going to be legalised in Cyprus. Is there a 
difference between male and female homosexuality? 

26. Some people say that women who get raped are ‘asking for it’. To what extent is this true? How do 
you feel about rape? Do you think there are many cases or rape in Cyprus? Do you think that all 
women report it? Do you think that a husband can rape his wife? 

27. How would you define violence in the family? Violence against women in the family? Do you think 
that there is such a phenomenon in Cyprus? If so, how widespread is it? Do you know of any 
cases? Is it ever justified? If so, when? Do you think it is reported? 

28. What do you think about premarital sex? About your own son/daughter? 

29. Are you religious? Would you get married with somebody from a different religion? Your 
children? 

30. How important is education for women? For men? 

31. What do you think the position of Turkish Cypriot women is at the North? The Greek Cypriot 
women in the South? How do you feel about these women? Do you feel they have similar ideas and 
attitudes to the ones in the South/North? 

FEMINISMADENTITY 

32. How would you describe your relationship with your partner? Is there a ‘boss’ in your 
relationship? What else can you tell me about your relationship/s? 

33. What is a feminist woman? How do you feel about feminist women? 

34. Do you consider yourself a feminist? Since when? Why? 

35. Should there be equality between men and women? How do you understand this equality? 

36. Do you believe there are things that a man/woman cannot do? Are women/men better suited to 
certain jobs? 

37. Are there feminist men? 

38. Are Cypriot women liberated? Are they equal to men? If no, do you think all women are oppressed 
in the same way? How do you see/envisage this concept of ‘liberation’? 

39. What do you think the attitudes of the rest of the women in Cyprus are? How do you see things, in 


general? 
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Appendix IV: Portraits of Interviewees 


The nicknames chosen have been taken from Vicki Leon’s book, Uppity Women of Ancient Times 
(1995), from the chapters on women of ‘Asia Minor & the Holy Land’ and ‘Greece and the Islands’ 


(to reflect the area and culture). The list of the names was given to some of the interviewees, who 
chose their own nickname. 


1. Artemissia 


I was introduced to Artemissia after a public lecture on ‘women’s issues’ and saw her in various 
meetings following that. Artemissia is thirty-four years old, single and has no children. She has a 
degree in the social sciences from a European university and has a successful career at a high 
administrative post at the offices of a political party. She lives alone and she was not ‘seriously 
involved’ with anyone during the period of the interview. She is a refugee whose parents are enclaved 
in the North of the island. She is financially independent. Her family background is rural and she 
explained that her parents are working- class. She is actively involved in public life and is especially 
interested in women’s issues. She did not wish to be classified as a feminist or an anti-feminist. She 
said that she hated the label ‘feminist’ and she would never use it. I met with Artemissia at her office 
and the interview lasted little less than two hours. After the interview, we chatted about my work, and 
the nature of the interview, for about thirty minutes. 


2. Deborah 


I met Deborah through common friends and then we were members of the same women’s group for 
a few months. Deborah is forty-five, married (at the age of thirty-five) and has an eight-year-old son. 
She has a Master’s degree in Social Sciences from a European University and has a high 
administrative post in a semi-governmental organisation. She is not a refugee; she is financially 
independent and comes from a working class, urban background. She identifies herself as a feminist 
and has an active interest in politics, ‘public’ life, and women. She has a highly paid, prestigious job 
and receives no support from her family of origin. I met with Deborah in the park and our talk lasted 
about 150 minutes. The recorded interview itself lasted 110 minutes. 


3. Herodias 


I have known Herodias for six years and we are friends. Herodias is thirty years old, single and has 
no children. She has a Master degree in the Social Sciences from a European University and works for 
the government in the sphere of education. She lives alone. She is not a refugee; she is financially 
independent but receives both practical and financial support from her family of origin. Her family 
background is urban and could be considered as upper-middle-class (in terms of family background, 
income, lifestyle, and education). She has been involved with someone for five months and is planning 
to get married within the next two years. She has done voluntary work in women’s organisations 
because of her interest in social issues rather than ‘women’s’ issues. She does not identify herself as a 
feminist and is rather indifferent to the issue. I met with Herodias at her house, and the interview lasted 
three hours but I stayed there for more than four hours, talking ‘more’ about the questions. 
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4. Aspasia 


Aspasia is a ‘friend of a friend’ that I briefly met at various social gatherings. Aspasia is thirty- 
three years old, married with three children. The oldest is seven years old and the youngest less than a 
year old. She had a long-term relationship with her husband before they got married. She is currently 
working on her postgraduate degree in the social sciences and she works in the field of further 
education. She is not a refugee, she is financially independent and comes from an urban, middle class 
background. She says that she receives financial, emotional, and practical help from her parents. She is 
indifferent to feminist ideas and does not express any active interest in public affairs, voluntary work, 
or women’s issues. The interview took place at her house and lasted about two hours, with numerous 
breaks since her children were there. After the interview, we chatted about ‘other things’. 


5. Elpinice 


Elpinice and I have common acquaintances. We spoke briefly a few times before the interview. 
Eplinice is twenty-nine, married and pregnant for the first time (at the time of the interview). She 
received a degree from a college in Cyprus and works in a bank. Her parents are refugees, and she said 
that her background is both urban and rural. She is financially independent but receives financial, 
practical, and emotional support from her family. Elpinice does not want to be labelled as feminist or 
anti-feminist. I met with Eplinice at her house where we chatted for more than one hour before the 
interview and thirty minutes after that. The interview lasted two hours. 


6. Korinna 


Korinna and I met through our membership in the same women’s group. We spoke many times, 
but very briefly, before the interview. Korinna is thirty-nine, married and has two children under the 
age of ten. She received both an undergraduate and a postgraduate degree from a European university. 
Her background is urban and middle-class and she is not a refugee. She is financially independent; 
however, she receives emotional and financial support from her family of origin. She considers herself 
a feminist (but in the “right way”). We met at her office, and the interview lasted 110 minutes. We 
talked for about thirty minutes after the end of the interview. 


7. Phryne 


I saw Phryne in various lectures and meetings on public issues and approached her myself once. 
We spoke twice before the interview. Phryne is thirty-two years old, single and not involved with 
anyone at the moment. She has a Master’s degree in the Social Sciences from a European university 
and she is a journalist. She is not a refugee and comes from an urban, middle class background. She is 
financially independent and receives emotional and practical support from her parents. She lives on her 
own. She is interested in her career and is very involved in public life and voluntary work. She is 
particularly interested in the political problem in Cyprus and current affairs. 1 met with her at her 
house and the interview lasted 150 minutes; afterwards, we talked for about one hour about my work 
and the questions. 
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8 Lamia 


I met Lamia through common friends and have known her for about a year. Lamia is thirty-seven 
and married with two children. She is a beautician and has her own clinic. She is not a refugee, she is 
financially independent and comes from an urban, middle class background. She receives emotional, 
practical, and financial support from her parents. While talking to her on one occasion, I referred to my 
thesis and she expressed a keen interested on what ‘I was writing about in my book’. I said, “Il am 
writing about women in Cyprus. In fact, if you know of any women who are either working with 
women or women’s issues, do you think you can get me in touch with?” She looked at me and smiled, 
but I didn’t understand what she meant, so I asked “What, you know someone?”. She replied: “ I work 
with women a lot more than any of the women I know. I know everything about them, they come here 
and they tell me anything. So, I can tell you”. Even though at that particular moment I was not sure 
whether she would ‘fit’ my sample, I felt that I had a lot to learn from her so I immediately arranged to 
meet her at her clinic. The interview lasted two hours. 


9. Olympias 


I met Olympias though a common friend. Olympias is thirty-three, married, with two children. She 
has a degree from a reputable university in the United States and she is a full-time mother and 
homemaker. She has never worked since her marriage, but was in part-time, casual employment 
before. She depends on her husband financially and comes from an urban, upper-middle-class 
background. She is not a refugee and her mother is not Cypriot. She is indifferent to the ideas of 
feminism. She devotes most of her time on her children and social gatherings. She is not involved in 
any organisations or associations. I met with Olympias at her house and the interview lasted one hour. 
I stayed there for more than two hours in all, and we talked about a number of things that were 
‘irrelevant to my work’, as she put it. We talked about her children, her partner, and their relationship. 


10. Lycimache 


Lycimache is a ‘friend of a friend’. I met her a few times at social gatherings and briefly talked to 
her. She is twenty-nine years old, married and has two children. At the time of the interview, she was 
pregnant with her second child. She has a Master’s degree from a European University and she works 
for the government in the field of education. She is not a refugee, her family background is urban and 
upper middle class, and she is financially independent. She receives emotional, practical and financial 
assistance from her parents. She is a feminist and interested in women’s issues. We met at my house. 
The interview lasted almost three hours. 


11. Zenobia 


I! met Zenobia through a common friend and talked to her once before the interview. Zenobia is 
twenty-six, single, and lives with her parents. She has a postgraduate diploma in the social sciences 
and works in the field of secondary education. Her parents are refugees; her family background is 
urban and lower middle-class. She said that was financially independent but also mentioned that she 
could not afford to move out of her parents’ home. She is practically, financially and emotionally 
supported by her parents. She does not want to be labelled as feminist or anti-feminist as she is not 
“particularly interested in that sort of thing.” The interview was conducted at a common friend’s house 
and lasted two hours. We talked for about ten minutes before and after the interview. 
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12. Thecla 


Thecla and I did voluntary work for the same organisation on women. Thecla is twenty-eight, 
single, and lives at home with her parents and younger brother. She has a degree in the social sciences 
and works within the sphere of nursery education. She is not a refugee, and her family background is 
rural and lower middle class. Her parents emotionally and practically support her and she is not sure 
whether she is financially independent. She cannot afford to have her own place. She has a general 
interest in social issues and is actively involved in voluntary work concerning problems of women. We 
met at my house and the interview lasted 160 minutes. We also talked for about an hour afterwards 
about ‘women’s studies.’ 


13. Eudoxia 


I met Eudoxia on the day of the interview. She was the friend of a relative. Eudoxia is twenty-four. 
engaged to be married and lives with her fiancé. They have been together ‘since school’. She has a 
Master’s degree in the social sciences and she is very interested in pursuing a career. She has a 
prestigious, well-paid job and she is financially independent. Her family background is urban and 
upper class. She is a refugee (because her parents ‘lost their property’ as she said). She receives 
financial, emotional and practical support from her family of origin. She considers herself a feminist 
and is interested in incorporating her feminist beliefs in her job. We met at her office and the setting 
and nature of the interview was more formal than the rest. It lasted ninety minutes. We talked about the 
phenomenon of domestic violence in Cyprus for about thirty minutes after the interview. 


14. Melanie 


Melanie attended classes at the college where I teach but she was never my student. I met her 
through a common acquaintance and never spoke to her before the interview. Melanie is twenty-three, 
single, and lives with her parents (see further analysis in Chapter Seven). She has no children and she 
is currently a student. At the time of the interview, she had Just retumed from the United States where 
she had studied for a few months. She returned to be with her partner. She had just registered for a 
course at a college in Cyprus and wanted to convince her parents that she should live with her partner. 
She is financially dependent on her parents who are middle class and of urban origin. She considers 
herself an anti feminist and she is not interested in social issues. She is very interested in the Arts. We 
met at a common friend’s office and talked for two hours. 


15. Pulcheria 


Pulcheria is a student at the college where I teach and I met her for the first time on the day of the 
interview. Pulcheria is twenty years old, single, and lives with her parents. She has no children and she 
is currently a student at a college in Nicosia. She is not a refugee, her background is urban, and her 
parents lower middle class. She is financially dependent on her family and she receives emotional and 
practical support from them. She is indifferent to feminism and is currently involved with a man onc- 
year-older than her. She has been involved with this man for four years and they are soon planning to 
get engaged, because ‘she wants to live with him’. We met at my office and talked for about forty 
minutes. Nothing outside the context of the interview was discussed. 
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16. Jezebel 


Jezebel and I did work for the same voluntary organisation for women. Jezebel is thirty-three, 
married and has an eleven-year-old daughter. She met her husband briefly after she finished school. 
She started a degree abroad when she finished high school but returned to Cyprus a few months later. 
She has her own business, she is financially independent, and she comes from an upper class, urban 
background. She is practically dependent on her parents, who also provide her with emotional support 
‘if she asks for it’. She is not a refugee. She is indifferent to the idea of feminism and she is very 
actively involved in a voluntary organisation for women. We met at her office and the interview lasted 
two hours. We also talked for about ninety minutes after that. 


17, Mastigga 


I met Mastigga through work and later, through an association on women in which we both 
expressed an interest. We spoke briefly on a few occasions. Mastigga is twenty-eight, married and has 
a one-year-old child. She has a Master’s degree in the Social Sciences from an American university 
and she works for a private company. She is not a refugee and she is financially independent. She 
comes from an urban, upper-middle class family. She receives financial, emotional, and practical help 
from her parents. She is a feminist and has expressed an interest in women’s issues and associations. 
Mastigga has also expressed a keen interest in my research and has asked to read it when it is finished. 
We met at her office after work and the interview lasted two hours. 


18. Hydna 


Hydna is a thirty-four-year-old, married, middle class, Armenian woman. She comes from a middle 
class background and has a degree from a European university. She is not involved in any way 
community work or ‘women’s issues’; I was introduced to her through an acquaintance, when I 
explained I would like to interview an Armenian woman (who fitted the sample). She is not interested 
in feminism, and she is not antifeminist. She is a refugee, financially independent, and receives 
emotional support from her family of origin. I interviewed her at her house; the interview lasted one 
hour, after which she had to leave. 


19, Hipparchia 


I met Hipparchia through the work we both do for bicommunal activities. Hipparchia is a Turkish 
Cypriot woman, thirty-six, single, and middle class. She lives alone and is currently working on her 
doctoral thesis. She is financially independent and receives emotional support from her family of 
origin. She is a refugee from the south and comes from a rural background. She is very actively 
involved in community work. She does not consider herself as a feminist, because she docs not want to 
be labelled as such. She feels that working for the ‘common good’, will improve the position of women 
in society. We met at the buffer zone and the interview lasted 100 minutes. We had no time to talk 
after that. 
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20. Gorgo 


I have known Gorgo since I was a child. Gorgo is twenty-nine, married, and has no children. She 
has a degree in natural sciences from an American university and is self-employed. She is financially 
independent and she comes from a middle-class, urban family. She is financially, emotionally and 
practically supported by her family of origin. She is a feminist but sceptical about the connotations of 
the term. I met her at her house and we talked for ninety minutes. 


21. Philaenis 


I met Philaenis at some organisation that deals mostly with women’s issues. I went there to get 
some information on the work they do. She recognised my name and said that a friend of hers had 
mentioned my work. She felt that the subject was very interesting and she wanted to be interviewed for 
my thesis. We talked for a while and when I understood that she ‘fitted’ my sample, we agreed to meet 
at my house. She is twenty-nine, single, living with her partner of the last four years and has no 
children. She is not a refugee, she is not completely independent financially, and she comes from an 
urban background. One of her parents is non-Cypriot. She is financially, practically, and emotionally 
dependent on her parents. She is currently attending classes for a postgraduate course and she is a 
feminist. She is very interested in women’s issues and wants to carry out some research on women 
later. The interview lasted almost four hours. At the end, we also talked for another half-hour. 


22. Thargelia 


Thargelia and I met in a women’s group. We chatted briefly on a few occasions. She is thirty-nine, 
married and has two children. She has a Master’s degree in the social sciences, and she works in the 
field of further education. She is financially independent but also receives financial support from her 
parents. She comes from a rural/urban background and spent twenty years of her life in a big European 


capital. She is a feminist and interested in women’s issues. We met at her office and the interview 
lasted ninety minutes. 


23. Athaliah 


Athaliah and I have known each other for six years, through a common close friend. Occasionally, 
we see each other on a social basis but we tend to meet regularly at lectures, meetings on social issues, 
or at common friends’ houses. She is forty, currently working on a Master’s degree in the social 
sciences and she is self-employed. She is financially independent and comes from an urban, upper class 
background. She receives financial, emotional and emotional support from her parents. She is a 
feminist and very actively involved in women’s groups. 


24. Elissa 


Elissa is Turkish Cypriot and lives in the north of Cyprus. She is thirty-eight, married and has two 
children. She is a university lecturer, and comes from a middle-class background. She is financially 
independent, and receives emotional and practical support from her parents, We met during 
bicommunal activities. Our interview lasted fifty minutes. It had to be cut short, due to lack of time - 
she had to cross the Green Line at a specific time. She considers herself a feminist and she is not 
involved in community work concerning women especially. 
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25. Sappho 


I have known Sappho since I was a child. She is thirty-five, married, and has one child. She has a 
Bachelor’s degree in the social sciences from an American University and works for the government in 
the area of education. She comes from an urban, middle class background and she is financially 
independent. She receives practical and financial support from her parents. She is indifferent to 
feminism and women’s issues. We met at her house and the interview lasted two hours. 
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Appendix V: Sample and Content Analysis 


Sample Analysis 


BASED ON TWENTY FIVE IN-DEPTH, SEMI-STRUCTURED INTERVIEWS CARRIED OUT 
BETWEEN APRIL AND OCTOBER 1997 


TABLE 1; LEVEL OF EDUCATION 


EDUCATION 

HIGH-SCHOOL DIPLOMA 3 
DIPLOMA/F.E. COURSE* v3 
UNIVERSITYDEGREE 1] 
POSTGRADUATE DEGREE 9 
TOTAL 25 


*one-two year college course 


TABLE 2: AGE GROUPS 


AGE 

18-25 3 
26-35 15 
36-45 7 
TOTAL 25 


TABLE 3: FAMILY STATUS 


FAMILY STATUS 

SINGLE 7 
MARRIED 15 
DIVORCED ; -- 
COHABITING / ENGANGED 3 
TOTAL 25 


TABLE 4: OCCUPATION 


OCCUPATION 
EDUCATION/CAREER GUIDANCE 
LAW 

HOMEMAKING 

STUDENT 

SELF-EMPLOYMENT 
JOURNALISM 

WELFARE 
ADMINSTRATION/SERVICES 
TOTAL 


eee nn Ae A ES AEE SOE SE PO OE SE a I CELA BOREAS IDERDLEID SAREE ASA AAEDSDCORSALOEDA SA AOAAAAAAESAAARAAAAAASAAALALE SATAN! 


One — BN W — CO 


N 
tn 


az 


TABLE 3: DIRECT IMPACT AFTER 1974 WAR 


WAR RESULTS* 

REFUGEE 6 
NON-REFUGEE 19 
TOTAL 25 


*As defined by interviewees 


TABLE 6: MOTHERHOOD 


MOTHERHOOD 

CHILDREN 14 
NO CHILDREN 1] 
TOTAL 25 


TABLE 7:FINANCIAL SITUATION 


FINANCIAL SITUATION* 

INDEPENDENT 14 
DEPENDENT 4 
NOT SURE 7 
TOTAL 23 


*As defined by interviewees 


TABLE 8: FAMILY BACKGROUND 


FAMILY BACKGROUND tes 
URBAN 20 

RURAL 5 

TOTAL 25 


TABLE 9: ATTITUDES TOWARDS GENDER EQUALITY 


GENDER ATTITUDES 

FEMINIST 11 
ANTI-FEMINIST 2, 
INDIFFERENT 12 
TOTAL 25 


TABLE 10: ACTIVE PARTICIPATION IN VOLUNTARY WORK FOR THE 
COMMUNITY 


COMMUNITY 

PARTICIPATION?® now-paid, votuntary work mmmmmnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnannnn 
“INVOLVED IN COM.WORK__ 11 

NOT INVOLVED 14 


TOTAL 25 
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TABLE 11: GENDER ATTITUDES AND COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 


ATTITUDES COMMUNITY NO COMMUNITY 
PARTICIPATION PARTICIPATION 
FEMINIST 11 -- 
ANTI-FEMINIST -- 2 
INDIFFERENT -- 12 
TOTAL 11 14 
Content Analysis 


TABLE 12: ATTITUDES TOWARDS RELIGION 


RELIGION 

NON- RELIGIOUS 2 
RELIGIOUS/PRACTICING 
RELIGIOUS/NON-PRACTICING 19 
TOTAL 25 


TABLE 13: ATTITUDES TOWARDS ABORTION 


Be )0)5.1 0) ee nee NO a ee neon ne er ee ee 
PRO-CHOICE 14 
ANTI-ABORTION 1 
TOTAL 25 


TABLE 14: IMPORTANCE OF VARIOUS STAGES IN WOMEN’S LIVES 


MOST IMPORTANT STAGE IN A 


Beene ee TE a a a ih Dancearea ere ete 
MOTHERHOOD 12 
UNIVERSITY 6 
MARRIAGE 3 
‘ALL STAGES’ 
ADOLESCENCE 


TOTAL ZS 
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TABLE 15; REASONS FOR MARRIAGE 


REASONS FOR MARRIAGE 


LOVE 


SOCIAL/PARENTAL PRESSURE 


RELIGION 
TO HAVE CHILDREN 
TOTAL 


TABLE 16: SOCIAL ATTITUDES 


VERY CRITICAL CRITICAL 


Abortion 9 
Extramarital Affairs 17 
Homosexuality 3 
Religious 2 
Domestic Violence 16 
Rape 19 


Other Ethnic Group i 3 
Cyprus 

Gender Inequality 11 
Alternative Lifestyles 2 


2 


Win wownw nN 


4 
8 


ALREADY MARRIED /IN FUTURE 


] 
3 
3 
18 
25 


14 
3 
15 
20 
] 
19 


10 
15 


LESS CRITICAL _TOTAL 


25 
45) 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 


pa 
25 


*Cohabitation, marriage outside wedlock, choosing to remain single, choosing not to have 


children. 


TABLE 17; FEMINIST ATTITUDES AND SOCIAL ATTITUDES 


FEMINIST 


Prochoice 11 
Extramarital 3 
Affairs(less critical) 
Acceptance of 1] 


Homosexuality 
Religious (practising 9 
and non-practising) 
Domestic 11 


ANTI-FEMINIST INDIFFERENT. 


3 


See peeve cov errweererrwrwereres: 


23 


24 


Violence(condemn) 
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TABLE 18: FAMILY STATUS AND SOCIAL ATTITUDES 


MARRIED SINGLE pelea TOTAL 
Prochoice 6 5 3 14 
ExtraMarital Affairs 1 y -- 3 
(less critical) 
Acceptance of 10 2 3 15 
Homosexuality 
Religious (practising 13 7 3 23 
and non-practising) 
Domestic Violence 15 6 3 24 


(condemn) 
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Appendix VI 


Greek Turkish 
Cypriot Cypriot 
Ideal Views of the Political Parties Ideal 
Greek Cypriot Greek Cypriot Turkish Cypriot Turkish 
Nationalists- Moderates- Nationalists- Cypriot 
Elements of AKEL, ADISOK Elements of DP, Hard- 
liners- 
DISY, DIKO, Elements of DISY, DIKO, UVP. Elements of 
EDEK. UD. DP, UVP. 
Turkish Cypriot 
Moderates- 
NCP, CTP, TKP 


Views of Leaders 


Makarios _Kyprianou Clerides, Vassiliou Talat, Akinci Denktash 
Eroglu 
Lyssarides Durduran, Christofides 
Co nnnnnnnnn nnn nnnn nnn nnnn enn ene enna nnn necennenneenenennnnnnnnnneennenneanenceneanes ord 
Unitary Federation Confederation Two 
State States 


From Richmond, Oliver P: Mediating In Cyprus: The Cypriot Communities and the UN, Frank Cass, 
1998. 


Appendix VIT 


Engagement Announcements in the Press 


See page 112, footnote 15. 


*Yrooxéceig yoyou: | 


O« Qebddipoe Kavoravn: | : 
vidn¢ and Tov Ayio Aopétio kat : 
nd. FewpyiaNanadrgiZouand™ . 
Acuxwoala, £5woav apotBaia ; 
undaxeon YOHOU. 

-OK. Nuxddag AoiZdn¢ Katy 
5. Xpiotiava Nétoa kat ot uo ' 
and m Aeukacia, &ucavayor- | 
Baia uri6oxeon yaytou. : 

-Ox, Atovuaios XpiatoSo0u- 
Aouand Ay. PimpKodn Appoyd- 
OTOU. Kat THPA OT] Mouttayia- 
Kakain5. MapiaNpodpépouand 
tHv ALLOXWOTO Kal THpa OTA 
NodAepidia, ESwoav apoiata 
undoxeon yapou. 

’ -OK«, Mapaokeude GO. Geo- 
lAou and to Kétw Bapidot Kat 
Tapa om Adpvakd Kaun 5. Aé- 
onw A. AoiZou ané th Néta 
-ALLOXM@OTOY Kat THA CTO Gu- 


From the daily Greek langudge newspaper Filel 
Weekly, November 20-26, 1998. 


votkiop6 Kapdpes B' ort Adp-. 
vaka, éSwoav aporpala: ane 
“oxen Youou. 

-Ox. lwavng X"AolGou and 
Tov MeSoura kaind. EutuxiaN. 
Fewpyiou and th Acpedd, E50 
cay qyoIBata urtdoxeon yopou. 

- OK. Nextapiog Bacou Ge- 
odocicu and m Acpedd Kai nd. 


ADF Leto 


euros oo 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Aa lrédou Mecopépn and tov 
‘Ayio Aopéno, sSwoavapoRaia Peer ; 
umdoxean YayoU. ! a amides 
- Ok. Kwvotavrivog Kaho- ee. and 
dws and tm Acucwoia Kary -V 
3. Adintpa Anuntelo’ and ™m i ie Renow ; 
Aarm8o Kat tapa ot Acukwoia, oe, YSS1LOUL, 
éSwoav apoRaia undaxean ya- both from Nicosia. : 
pou. * °° : a) 
-OKuprdxog AvSpovixou and have given a 
To KatpakAi kat n Aéwa Napa- romise to marry. }: 
oxeudarid to Zupravoxom Mép- P Ae ry 
@ou KOTOKOG GUVOKI HOU ZTpO- : 


Bodou 3, E5ucav opoBala uri 
oxeon YayLou. 

-O « ChioneZgoporiangand 
thy Apadinmoy kat 5. Mapta.. 
Anuntplou ané m Miia Auio- 
YWOTOU Ka Tapa atous Aylous © 
Avapytipouc, 5woav apoPata 
UMIOoXEON YapLOU, 

- OK: Xprotdsouhog Ccogt- 
NBn¢-Kat HS. NOBn N. Ketavy 
Kat a5G0 and m Acuxwota, £5w- 


cay aporBata LUTOOXEDN YOHOU, ; 


eftheros, 22 November 1998; also, The Cyprus 


ieee ae arr 
ce 6 eS aes manta: 


en) a eee owe een: 
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